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1 . INTRODUCTION 



The research inquiry> of which this volume is a part was designed to 
p'rovide for the description, interpretation, and continuous monitoring of 
that aspect of our society we call quality of employment. The inquiry 
originated in the confluence of the needs and interests of several parties. 

Members of two continuing research programs of The University of 
Michigan's Institute for Social Research--the Social Environment and 
Mental Health and the Organizational Behavior programs --felt strongly a 
need for having reliable data describing for the nation at large the vari- 
-ety of working conditions encountered by employed adults and the behav- 

iors , experienced problems, and attitudes associated with this employtnent • 

p 

This information was needed for reference and comparison in the aforemen- 
tioned continuing programs of studies concerning people at work, people 
in organ izatiotftNfc. and 'the organizations themselves. The Institute for 
Social Research, engaged in a multi-discipline program of inquiring into 
social change and the technology of monitoring social change required, in 
addition, some special attention to that aspect of life called "Work." 

Both the legislativ.e and executive branches of the Federal government ' 
have for the last several years indicated an incredjl^B'concern about work- 
ing Conditions and quality of employment. As a result, the Employment 
Standards Administration* of the U.S. Department of Labor, as part of a 



*It was at tljat time called the Wage and Labor Standards Administra- 
tion. ^ 
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more general re -examination of its prioritiesj initiate*d this inquiry in 
1969 and defined its major purposes. 

From these converging interests came a commitment' to conduct a 1969 
interview survey of a representative sample of employed' American adults. 
The principal aims of the survey were the following: 

1. To assess the frequency and severity of work-related problems^ 
experienced by employed people, with special emphasis on those types of 
problems that were or might become matters of public policy. 

2. To indicate which major demographic or occupational groups were 
most affected by these problems. 

3. To develop economical measures of job satisfaction suitable for 



use with samples of workers in heterogeneous occupations aud suitable for 
use under a variety of conditions of census and research. 

4. To assess the impact of working conditions upon the well-being of 
Workers . 

5. To establish base-line statistics that might permit subsequent 
national surveys to reveal any trends in the content areas originally 
investigated. 

6. ^^o establish normative statistics that might permit oth^r inves- 



tigators to compare with national norms their data from more limited sub- 
samples of workers (e.g., in particular occupations, organizations, or ' 
regions) . 

These purposes were carried out some time ago.* The survey, the 



1969-70 Survey of Working Conditions, was conducted during the winter 



*The fourth was carried ,out with a vfiry restricted set of indicators 
of well-being. 
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months of 1969-70. A report, published in 1971, contaios the essential 
descriptive data of. that survey, together with methodological details and 
8/Ome limited interpretive comments.* A list of other publications based 
on these data is presented in Appendix B. The primary data from the 
survey, wholly anonymous as td individual respondents, is public informa- 
tion. It has been, and will continue to be, available to others in'a* 
form that permits independent analyses of the data and opinions about 
their meaning.^*<^* 

One of the original purposes grew in importance in the course of 
this work: the provision of a means for replicating and extending the 
inquiry over a span of time. To this end, preference iwas given to 
topical content and to methods that were thought to be compatible with 
the idea of time-series measurement and the assessment of changes that 
^ might occur after 1969. The uniqueness of the 1969 survey data and the* 
widespread interest in its implications gave additional force to the idea 
of repeated measurement. Accordingly, a second survey was initiated in I 
1972. 



*Quinn, R. , Seashore, S., Kahn, R., Mangione, T., Campbell, D., 
Staines, G., and McCullough, M. Survey of Working Conditions: Final 
Report on Univariate and Bivariate Tables > Document No. 2916-0001; 
Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1971. ^ 

**In format ion about access to either 1969 or 1973 data is available 
from: Office of Program Development, Division of Special Projects, 
Employment Standards Administration, U.S. Department of Labor, Washingtc^n, 
D.C. 20210; or Ann Robinson, Robert Quinn, or Linda Shepard, Institute 
for* Social Research, The University of Michigan, Ann Arbors Michigan 
48106. Member institutions of the Social Science Archives can also 
access the data through that source. 
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This second survey, the 1972-73 Quality of Empl^'oyment Survey,* 
obtained data from a sample of i^orkers drai^n from the same population as 

~ - that of - the l^i^rjQ suT:vG-y^Z:ihe- lS^ ^ 

pally by the Employment 'Standards Administration of the U.S. Department 
of Labor, repeated the "core" measures of the 1969-70 survey: quality of 
employment; labor standards problems; job satisfaction; and importance 
ratings of job facets. In order .to compensate for some belatedly- 
recognized omissions in the 1969-70 survey, expanded coverage was given 
„ ' to several of these areas. A number of questions from the 196^-70 survey 

were dropped, and seve'ral new major content areas were introduced: self- 
reports of work-related behavior; physical consequences of jol stress;** 
fitting a worker's present job into a career line; and the *meajtnc of 
work. These new materials extend the inquiry in directions stimulated by 
V the result^j of the 1969-70 survey and in a few new directions reflecting 

recent developments In public and scientific interest. The 1972-73 survey, 
unlike the 1969-70 one, has the potential of being made into the first 

0 

wav6 of a panel study. * i 



*The change in name does not reflect any major change in emphasis. 
The term ''working conditions" misled some people because of its unin- 
tended suggestion of physical surroundings. Tlte more ambiguous term 
"quality of employment" docs not have this unintended meaning. This is 
not to say that it does not have other unintended meanings of which we 
are stlLl unaware. 

In addition, a "final report" of the 1969-70 survey has a 1973 date-- 
line. Preservation^ of the ^name "working conditions" would have led to 
endless confusion as to what was meant by the 1973 Survey of Working Con- 
ditions. It could have referred to either the 1969-70 survey, as indi- 
cated by^ the date of its final I'cport > or the 1972-73 survey^ tis indicated 
by the date of its data collection^ 

**Financial support of the colleetion of data relevant to this con- 
tent area has been provided by the National Institute of Occupational 
Safety and Health. 
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A companion study, Effectiveness in Work Roles,* is also underway at / 
the Institute for Social Research. One of the purposes of this study is 

" • ^ ■ : 

-ttr-a^sess the^validiti es ol su i n e of the^arttonat surveys * measures 
through direct on-the-job observation, company records, supervisors' 
iratirigs, and consensual judgments of workers in identical jobs. This 
multi-media study is being conducted with 651 workers in a variety of 
occupations in five employing establishments. ...^ 

This volume of tables presents basic descriptive statistics on all 
questions asked in *the 1972-73 Quality of Employment Survey, as well as 
many of the survey's major multi-question^ indices (see , Section 3). The 
tables are 'grouped into several substantive areas as indicated, in the 
Table of Contents. A copy of the interview appears in Appendix A, Next 
to pach question in this inteirview appears the number of the page or 
pages on which the relevant statistics may be found. 

For the survey's major questions and indices i data are also pre- 
sented separately for workers distinguished by their jsex, age, race, edu- 
cation, employment status (wage-and -salaried yeirsuo self-employed), occu- 
pat ion, collar color, and industry. 

/ 

Whenever a question was asked both/'lri the 1969-70 Survey of Working 
Conditions and the 1972-73 Quality Ifmployment Survey, the 1969 data 
are included in thif tables for purposes of comparison* 

Since this volume is a sourcebook of tables^ interpretations of the 
data presented ia non-exiot4^nt . However, the concluding section of this 

volume reprodu<^£J a Mont; ]ci lv Labor Review article that presents one 

/' 



financial sup(Jlort of this study has been >provided by the Manpower 
Administration, U/S# Department of Labor. 
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I^^i^ninary interpretation of the 1973 data, emphasizing the change (or 
lack of change) observed between 1969 and 1973. ^ • ' 
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. * 2. GENERAL M5TH0PS . 

Sample Selection ' 

Eligibility , Data for this survey were obtained through persronal 
interviews with 1496 persons living in housing units Within the 
United States and the District of. Columbia, exclusive of households on 
milit<ary' reservations. Eligible persons were household members 16 years 
of age or older who were employed for pay for 20 or more hours per week. 
The term "worker" is used in this volume to refer to anyone who met these^ 
, sampling criteria. This terminology does not di&tinguish between "worker" 
Oil one hand and "managemient" on the other. Indeed, had the residence of 
Howard ftughes or the residences of the presidents of the count ry's 
largest businesses be^h selected invthe sampling procedures, these people 
would all have been treated in the analyses as "workers." People were 
a ls0 interviewed if they worked for pay but were currently away from work 
due to strike, sickness, weather,, vacation, or for personal reasons, 
irhe sample was therefore not representative of the entire labor force 
but was instead a sample of the population of^ employed workers who met 

C , ' ' ' " 

' ' • , ' ♦ ' * ■■ ■ ■ ' 

the above sample eligibility criteria. As a result of these criteria, 
the sample excluded many "casual" workers who put in only a few hours^ 
each week, unpaid labor, students Vho might work brily during' summer 
months, and those in such "youthful" ocduj^atiqng as delivering papers. 
Other -types of "street work," or babysitting. ; 

The basic sample design was that customarily used by the Survey 

'.' ■•■ \ : ■ ' ' : 
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Rfesearch Center select national probability samples of dwellings. 

At an overall rate of one- in 22910, theire.were \2788 occupied dwellings 



selected for th^ sample. 'Within 'each household where a responsible 
persjjh could be contacted, the number of eligible persons was determijied 



aiid one of thek was objectively designated as the respondent. If 
after repeatdp calls no one was at home, or if the designated respondent 
was not ^at hjme or refused to be interviewed, no substitution was mad6. 



"kish^ L. & Hess, I. The Survey Research Center's National Sample of 
Dwellings . Ann Arbor: Institute for Social Research, The University of 
Michigan, 1965, ISR No. 2315, ^ ' . 

'^v. The Survey Research Center now uses the housing unit rathelr" than the" 
dwelling unit classification of living quarters reported by Quirin et al . , 
1971. The housing un;Lt definition appears in: U.S. Bureau of the Census, 
Census of Housing: 1970 ^ "General Housing Characteristics final Report, 
HC(1)-A1 United States Summaty, U.S. Gove rtittient Printing Office, Washington, 
D.C., 1971> App. 5. Persons living in a housing unit comprise a household. 
Persons in dther types of living quarters (for example,: latge rooming 
houses; residential clubs; transient accommodations; barracks for -workers;' * 
accommodations for inmates of ixlstitutions; general hospitals) vero' ex- - 
eluded frouji the study. 

The estimate of 64.1 million househoJ.ds, obtained, by multiplying the 
number of obcupied sample housing units by the reciproQa,l *o£ the Mmpling 
fraction, is not directly comparable with the Census Bureau Vs estimate of " V ' 
68.3 million households reported for March, 1973, in Current Population 
Reports , Series P-20, No. 251. . - 

Tlie Bureau's estimate incltides Alaska and Hawaii^ which are excluded " 
by the Survey Research Center, as are housing units on military reservations, 
Furthermore^ comparability is reduced by the diffetance in time period. 
Some discrepancy can be attributed to sampling varialbtlity,, and the re^ 
mainder may be explained by undercoverage of households occurring because 
some housing units are Werlooked- by Survey Research Center* *s interviewers*. -- 

This ipr dee dure is desircribed by L. Kish, "A procedure for objective 
respondent selection within the household, American Statistical 
^Association Journal. 1949, 380-387. 
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Approximately 70 percent of the households had, one or more persons wHo 
met the eligibility criteria for respondent selection, of whom 1,982 
persor\s were designated a« respondents*;' Of these, 75.5 percent were inter- 
viewed. No adjustment Was made for nonresponse. The 75.5 percent figure 
compares with tTie 1969. response, rate of 78.6 percent. In 1973, 15.4 per- 
cent of the eligible persons refused to be interviewed, and 9.1 percent 
of the eligible persons were not interviewed for other reasons. Com- 
parable percentages from 1969 were 13.3 and 8.1, respectively. 
^ ■ Interviews werfe conducted during the two-month period beginning 
January 18, 1973. They were preceded by thre^ pretests ^conducted 'in the' 
Detroit metropolitan area. The 1969 interviews were conducted -during 
November and December. ^ . 

Weighting. Although households were sampled at a constant rate, 
designated respondents had variable selection rates according to the number 

*of eligible persons within a household. To be mathematically, precise, 

data for each respondent should therefore, be weighted by the number of 

eligible persons in the household. The frequency and magnitudes of 'di*f- ' 
■ ■ > ■ 

ferences between weighted and unweighted estiniates of means and propor- 
tions were sufficient to prompt this decisidn to weight sample data by 

^ ■ * • 

the number of eligible household members. Estimates of sex, age group, 

income level, and white''- or blue-collar classifications were especially 

sensitive to the presence or absence of weights. Those variables are 

closely related to major analytical classifications of employed persons: 
» 

bluercpllar and white-collar workers^ men and women; primary wage earners 
and secondaify wage earners, and so on. The total weighted N of the 
. full samplevwas 2157. 

. ♦ 

10 
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In the 1969-70 Survey of Working Conditions, however, rr every eligible 
person in a household was interviewed. The 1969 sample of 1533 workers 
was therefore self -weigh ting. This change in sampling, design was decided 
upon during the Detro,it pretestitig <^ the 1973 survey. Many questions 
had been added to the interview between 1969 and 1973, and a corresponding 
number had not been eliminated. The three pretests of the 1973' survey 
indicated that the survey, was becoming so long as to jeopardize its 
response rate in a systematic manner, ^thereby introducing bias. Concern 
was especially great with regard to tlQbe workers in multiple-worker 
households who would* not be the first in the household to be interviewed. 
The apprehension was that these workers, having found out from the first 
worker interviewed how time consm&ing the interview was, would decline to 
be inteirviewed. The change in sampling procedure was intended to avoid 
this possibility. Considerable format changes in the interview were also 
made during the pretests to reduce the length of time it required without 
simultaneously reducing the number of questions asked. As a possible 
result of this streamlining of the interview, the change^ in sampling 
procedure appears in retrospect to have been unnecessary. In spite of 'the 
expanded content of the 1973 survey, both the 1969 and 1973 surveys required 
the same amount of interviewing time, 80 minutes, / 

Sources of Error ' ? 



Sample statistics, such as means, percentages, and indices, cal- 
culated from survey data are subject tc^ errors arising from several sources, 
Among these are sampling errors, coding or processing errors, noncoverage, 
response and reporting errors, and nonresponse. 
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Coding error . An initial 20' percent check-coding of interviews, 
^followed by a ten percent check-coding, indicated that there were 0.76 
coding errors per inteirview*. Subsequent to the tabulation of the data 
presented in this volume, all occupations were additionally cod*^d using 
.the occupatio^nal codes in the Dictionairy Of Occupational Titles . ^ .This 
supplementary coding amounted to a 100 peir'cent check-coding of , b!oth the 

. . . ■ ■ ^ ' - 

icic 

1960 and 1970 Census Occupation codes. Errors in occupational cedes 
thus detected, many of them involving only marginal distinctions between 
occupations, were duly recorded, as- were any detected errors in 1970 
Censtis Indusi^iry codes. These errors have been corrected, in the data 

'kic'k 

tapes' available through the Social Science Archive , 

Sampling varipbility . With a probability design, the type used 
for this survey, sampling errors can be approximated from the sample 
itself. The sampling error does not measure the actual error in a sample* 
estimate; but 'it does allow the construction of a region or interval, 
such as a confidence i*iiterval, that will cover the populle^on value with 
a specified probability.' Although , possible , it is impractical to cal- 
culate 'the sampling variability, of each and every sample estimate (e.g.. 



This figure was 1.31 in the 1969 survey* The 1969 survey contained 
544 units of codeable information and the 1973; survey hs^ 761 units. 

rick 

Except in rare instances of blatant errors involving transposition 
of digits, the term, "etror" re,ally means "disagreement between two coders 
reading the same interview.*'- The latter effects not "error" in the sense 
of * en absolute right or wrang, but a difference in judgment ♦ 

. The Archive *8 tapes ^ contain one other occupational coding change. 
Workers in military service 'were original-ly coded as simply being "militattry," 
The receding changed their codes to emphasize what they actually did 
while in service. In the case <>£ a U.S. Army doctor, for example, the 
emphasis was moved from "Army" to "doctor." This change brings the survey's 
coding priorities better into line with those of the 1969 survey. \ 
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every single one of the thoui^ands of nxmbers presented in this volume)^ 
Furthermore, instead of presenting several measures of sampling vari- 
ability in this volxime, the standard error is taken as . a convenient measure 
of sampling variability. * . 

^ Therefore, the standard errors for a relatively large ni|mber of per- 
centages and their differences were calculated, their first having been 
chosen with some care to represent a varietyns^f subject matter, a range 
in both size of estimated percentages and size of bases (i.e.^ number of 
workers). From the calculated standard errors, average val\ies were ob- 
tained and sxnnmarized in accompanying tables.' / 

Table 2; 1 gives average values of sampling errors assOc^'ated with 
percentages according to the magnitude o£ the percentage aq^ the number of 
sample cases on which it is based, since the sampling err^t varies with 
both of those factors. Under the assumption that sample estimates are 
normally distributed, an interval of the width of the sampling error 
(two standard errors) ori either side of the sample estiiffate has a chance ^ 
of 95 in 100 of including the population value— -the value that wpuld have 
been obtained if a cojQ[rplete census lias been' taken at the same time and 
under the same conditions as the sample survey. Suppose that the sample 
shows that 50 percent of 700 middle -income workers are satisfied with 
their use of leisure time; we would like to know what proportion would 
have been obtained if a census had been taken rather than a sample. By 
referring to Table 2.1 and locatjing the intersection of the row for 50 
percent and the coixmin for 700, we find the average sampling error for 



The estimates of sampling errors were calculated using the formulas 
described In Kish' and Hess, op. clt . > p. 1. 
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the particular combination to be 4.6 percent. Therefore, it can be c6n- 

eluded that the interval 45,,4 to 54.6 percentr has, 95 chances in 100 of 

^.ncluding the population proportion of middle-income workers who are 

satisfied with tfheir u6e of leisure time, . * 

Table 2,2 gives the average valufe of the 'sampling error associated 

with the difference between ' two percentages according to the magnitude of 

the percentages and the number of sample cases in each of the two dif- 

ferent subgroups. Under .the assumption that the estimated differences 

are normally distributed, an observed difference as large as the sampling - 

error (two standard errors) reported in Table 2,2 has at leapt 95 chances 

in' 100 of reflecting a true difference between the two subgroups in the 

population rather than merely reflecting the vagaries of sampl^g. Let 

us suppose that we are interested in the difference between the 50 percent 

of 700 middle-income workers and the 40 percent of 300 lov-income workers 

who are satisfied with their use of leisure tlme« By inspecting the 

section of Table 2.2 for percentages from 35 to 65 percent, and locating 

the intersection of the tow for 700 and the colqpin for 300, we see that 

• • ■ * 

* * 

the average sampling error (two standard errors) is 8.0 percent. Since 
the observed difference of ten percent exceeds the average sampling error, 
it can be concluded that the chances are at least 95 in 100 that a complete 
census in the winter of 1973 would have shown that^ higher proportion 
of middle-income workers, as compared with low- income workers, were 
satisfied with the way they spent leipure time* 



'k 

Most commonly, and ignoring any distinction between a population 
parameter and its sample estimate, this Is like saying, that the observed 
ten percent difference was statistically significant beyond the .05 level 
of probability. 
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Table 2.2 

Approximate Sampling Er?6rs^ of Differences between Percentages 

(Expressed as Percentages) 



For .percentages from 35% to 65% 



Size of 



subsample 


1500 


1000 


700 


500 


400 


300 


200 


100 


1 snn 


•A fi 


*\ 1 


5.6 


6.2 


6.7 


'7.3 


8.4 


11 


ivuu 




D • 3 


6.1 


6.6 


'7.0 


7.6 


8.7 


11 


/ uu 






6.5 


7.0 


7.4 


8.0 


9.0 


12 


500 








7.5 


7.8 


8.4 


9.4 


' 12 


f uu 










8.2 


8.7 


9.7 


12 


300 












9.2 


10 


12 


200 














11 


13 


• 100 






• 










15 








For percentages around 20% 


or 80% 






1,500 

fSoo . 


3.7 


4,1 


" 4.5 


5.0 


5.3 


5.8 


6.7 


8.9 




4.4 


4.*8 


5.S 


5.6 


6.1 


7.0 


9.0 


700 




t 


5.2 


• 5.6 


5.9 


6.4 


0 7.2 


9.2 


500 . ' 








6."0 


6.3 


6.7 


7.5 


9.5 


400 










• 6.6 


7.0 


7.8 


9.7 


300 ' ' 
200 




c 






7.4 


8.1 
8.8 


10 
11 


100 












1 




12 



1500 


2.8 


• 3.1 


3.4 


3.7 


4.0 


4.4 


5.1 


6.7 


1000 




3.3 


3.6 


3.9 


4.2 


4.6 


5.2 


6.8 


700 






3.9 


4.2 


4.4 


4.8 


5.4 


6.9 


500 








4.5 


4.7 


5.0 


5.6 


7.1' 


t 400 










4.9 


5.2 


5.8 


7.2 


300 












5.5 


6.1 


7.5 


200 














6.6 


7.9 


100 


< ' — 


\ 












9.0 



1500 


» 1 

2.0 2.^ 


2.5 


2.7 


2.9 


3.2 


3.7 


4.8 


1000 




2.6 


2.9 


3.1 


3.3 


3.8 


4.9 


700 




2.8 


3.1 


3.2 


3.5 


3.9 


5.0 


500 






3.3 


3.4 


3.7 


4.1 


5.2 


400 








3.6 


3.8 


4.2 


5.3 


300 ' 










4.0 


4.4 


5.4 


200 












4.8 


5.7 


100 














6.5 



The volues in this table represent two standard errdrs. Hence, for 
most percentage differences the difference between the two subsamples is 
significant at the .05 level if it exceeds the tabled value. 
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Tables 2.1 and 2.2 provide estimates of average sampling errors for 
specified percentages an]| bdses, or subgroups; the reader can interpolate 
*for intermediate points. It should be emphasized that the sampling errors 
are average values for estimated percentages of the total study population 
or for percentages of subgroups that /^extend across all primary areas. 
Therefore, it is useful to know what classes of sample estimates show 
important departures from the average. Here we can giv%^only general ob- 
servations, with q repeated warning that when sampling e£xovB specific to 
particular sample estimates are required, calculations shpuld ideally be 
made for those particular estimates. ^ 

Among the selected calculations of samplii^ variability that were 7\/ 
made, es^mates showing^igher than ave,rage standard errors related to 
employment characteristics that might be expected to cluster geographically. 
Among these* were: union membership, shortage of workers with the respon- 
dent's skills, men and white-collar workers with a second job, problems 
with hours of employment," workers who were supervisors, and worlcers under 
30 years of age. Some employment characteristics showing below-average 
standard errors were: whether one received enough facts and information 
to do one's job; having experienced age discrimination; women having 
imused skills; workers with occupational handicaps. As subgroups of 

the employed population, women who were primary wage earners and all 

.1 

people who were secondary wage earnera had the lowest sampling vari- 
ability among the subgroups examined; this may be Explained by the rela^* 
tively small numbers of employed women, about 235, in each classification 
rather evenly distributed geographically. 

The sampling variability of estimates classified as demographic, 
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occupational-'Or industrial-related were generally lower than for estimates 
of employment-related experiences. A few exceptions were found among 
younger age groups employed in manufacturing • 

Some discretion is to be exercised when comparing subgroups of the 
population or when comparing' a subgroup with the total population. * In • 
the latter situation, Table 2.2 is inapplicable because a subgroup is com- 
pletely contained within the total population, resulting in some appreci.- 
able correlation between the estimates being compared--a factor that enters 
into specific calculations but was not taken into account in' the prepara- 
tion of T^ble 2.2. Con9equently, figures in Table 2.2 will generally ' 
overestimate sampling variability when the percentages compared are 
positively and somewhat highly correlated. ^ ,^ 

When comparing percentage^ derived from independent groups, there 
may be some correlatioji between the percentages because the data came 
from the same primary areas, a relationship that was considered in the 
preparation of Table 2.2. However, tabjilar estimates can be only ap- ^ 
proximations; hence, the sampling errors for specific comparisons will 
vary around those appearing in the tables. 

" Sampling errors of means and their differences are less easily 
sunmarized than are sampling errors of proportions or percentages'. An 
examination was made of the sampling variability of four means for the 



total population and for severS^ subgroups. Thdse means were: Overall 



Job Satisfaction,^ Depress^4jJiJd,* Life Satisfaction,'^ and Total Number 
of Labor Standards Problems. ' In addition to the total sample, 



See Section 3. 
See Section 4. 
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calculation^ were made for wage-and-salaried workers, men, women who 
were primary wage earners, women who were secondary wage earners, white- 
collar workers, blue-ntollar workers, workers with a ''college degree or 
more" education, and workers with less than four years of college training. 
This estimation procedure indicated that standard errors of means averaged 
about Ir 2 times the standard errors that would be obtained from simple 
''random'^ samples of the same size, while standard errors of .differences 
between , means were about*, 1,1 times comparable differences from simple 
random sampling. Those averages offer some guidance for judging sampling 
variability of other means obtained from sample data. 

Estimating a standard error of a mean requires both its standard 
deviation and the number of observations upon which it is based. Standard 
deviation^ of all measures reported as meafts are sljown in Table 3.44 
(page 80) along with the numbers of observations in thd full sample. 
Humbert of observations for specific demographically^ or occupationally 
defined subsamples appear in Table 4.3 (pages 112VjLl3). 
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Sample Characterlatlca 
Demographic and occupational characteristics of the sample are shown 
In Tables 2.3 through 2.10. Data are also shown for the 1969-70 Survey 

n 

of Working Conditions, as well as for selected larger Rational labor force 
'surveys. • • 



Tables 2,3-2.10. 



4 

Demographic and Occupational Distribution of Sample and Comparison 



Statistics 








Table 2.3 


1969-70 
Survey pf 
Working 
Conditions 


1972-73 
Quality, df 
Emplojrtnent 
Survey 


* 

Coijjparison 
Statistics 


Sex 








Men 
Wonien 


65.1% 
34.9 

' 4 


62.1% 
37.9 


61.5%^ . 
38.5 ^ 


Table' 2.4 








Race 


« 




* 


White 
*Non-white 


89 M 
11.0 


89.5% 
» 10.5 ' 


89.2%^ 
10.8 ^ 

I 


Table 2.5 


> 






Age 




^ ■ 


a 


16-19 years old 

20-24 

25-30 

33-44 

45-54 

55-64 

65 and over 

* ft ' • 


4.7% ^ 
11.8 
21.8 

22.0 * 
22.3 
13.9 
3.6 w 

B 


0 

5.1% 
15.1 
26.6 
19 A 
(20.6 
I 11.7 
[ 1.9 


13.9 ^ 
21.6 e , . 
' 18.9 e 
19.6 « 
13.1 c 
3.6 e 


0 

o 


0 

\ 


<^ 





Tables 2.3-2. 10 (continued) 



Table 2i6 - 
Education i ; 

Eight years or less 

Some high school 

High is chool diploma or 

equivalent 
$ome callege' 
College degree or more 



1969-70 
Survey of 
working- . 
Conditions 



15.8% 
17.6 



36.2 
16.5 
.13.9 



1972-73 , 
Quality of , 
Employment ■ 
Sijryey 



11.37„ 
14.2 



38.4 
20.9 
15.2 



Comparison 
Statistics 



15.0% 
19.2 ^ 

38.7 ^ 
13.6 ."^ 
13,. 6 c 



Table 2,7 
Employment status 

Self-employed 
Wage-and-salaried 



13.4% 

•86 .'56 



11.6% 
88.4 



8.8%''. 
91.2 b 



Table 2.8 
-Collar color 

"White collar 
Blue_ collar' 
. Farm workers 



49.4% 
46.4 

,.4.2' 



52.1% 

44.9 

'2.9 



47.8%; 

48.7 ; 

-3.5 ^ 



Table 2.9 , 
Occupation 

P^rofessional and technical;. 
Managers and administrators 

(except farm) ' 
Sales 

Clerical / 
Craftworkers 
Operatives (except 

transport) ^ 
Transport equipment . - 

operatives ' 
Non-f arm laborers 
Farmers and farm managers 
Farm laborets and farm 

foremen 
Service workers (except 

private household) 
Private household workers 



d 

]d 

d 
Id 



d 

'd 
'd 



14.9% 
15.3 

' 5.1- 

16.6 

12;6 

14.0 

3.3 
3.6 

2.1 

0.7 

11.1 
0.7 



14.6%'' 
8.2 ° 



7.1 
18.0 

13.3 

14,2 

3.9 

.4,7 
t.8 



1.3 



11.4 
1.5 



Tables 2.3-2. 10 (continued) 
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1969'-70 ; 1972-73 
Survey of . Quality of 



"Cable 2.10 
Industty 

Services 

Manufacturing ' 
Wholesale & Retail trad6 
Contract construction V 
Transportation, connminica- 

tion, electric, gas and 
. sanitary * 
'Government 

Finance, Insurance arid 
real estate - 

Agriculture , forestry^ 
and fisheries 

Mining 



Working . ^ Employment Comparison 
'Coiidlt^ons Survey Statistics ^ 





' « • ' ' 




26.2% 


' . 26 


16.6%''' ® 


25.2 


25.2 


25.6 J 


18.2 


18.6 


21.2 > 


8.1 ' ' 


6.6 


. 4.8 b 


6.2 • 


6.2 , 




5.3 


, 6.9 


' 18.0 ''ve 


4.9 


' 5 '. 9 


5 .3 


4.5. 


3.4" 


1.6''. 


1.4 


0.5, 


; 0.8 ^ 



Comparison statistics are taken from the Current ^Population Survey (CPS) 
^and use those surveys' definitions of employed persons. Iiike the two 
""Michigan surveys ; recent GPS 's use 16 as a minimum dge for sample ^ 
eligibility, ; The CPS's, unlike the Michigan surveys, do not require that 
a person work a minimum number of hours for pay or profit in order to be v 
sampled; in the Michigan surveys this -minimum was .20 hours a week. The 
CPS's also treat as eligible those who work 15 houifs or more as unpaid 
workers in family enterprise. These sampling differences suggest that the 
, Michigan surveys would have ^ fewer fractiohal-itime workers^ in their late 
teens than would be expected from .the comparison CPS statistics. This' 
would also lead to the two Michigan surveys having better educated workers 
than are in the -CPSs* samples) of workers. v 

^Source: 1973 Statistical- Abstract of the United .States , / - • 

Source: "Statistical Appendix," 1973 Manpower Report of the President , 
Washington, D.C.: Manpower Admihistratipn,\ UiS. Department of Labor, 1973, 

d ' - • - . - ■ 

The occupation codes were those developed for the 1970 Censbis. Since they 
were not available when data frcan the 1969-70 Survey of-1^king Conditions 
Were coded, data from that survey are not presented . \ ^ ' 

e »' 

Neither of the two Michigan surveys Inquired' specifically as to whether 
a worker Was employed 6y governnlent or by a private establishment. Many 
workers who^ would be coded In qPS data as working for governnlent therefore 
appear .in the Michigan statistics a a working in other industries j most 
commonly service Industties*. The percentage of workers in. the 1972>*73 
Quality of Employment Survey employed In either^servldes^d^^^^^ 
was 33.5 J the comparable GPS percentage was 34>^. - 



Conve htions Used in the Tables 

The tab leg in this volume. are grouped into 17 sections as indicated 

by the Table of Contents, ' The complete interview is presented in Appendix 

A, the left margin of which shows where in the volume the statistics 

pertinent to each question may be found, 

Unless otherwise indicated, all statistics are based exclusively 

* 

on the 1972-73 Quality of Employment Survey, In many instances, however.,^, 
comparison data based on the 1969-70 Survey of Working Conditions are 
also shown. Where the data for both surveys are shown, in colmns, the 
data from the 1969-70 Survey of Working Conditions ^Xe. always presented 
in the left-hand column, headed simply. "1969," and the data ttm the 
1972-73 Quality of Employment Survey are presented in the right-hand 
'»1973" column. In the rare instances where the array Sf data presen-. 
tation required that data from the two surveys be presented in rows 
(e.g.. Table 3.27), the first of each pair of rows presents the 1969 data 
and the second the 1973 data* - / . 

The N*s shown^ for the 1969 data are always unweighted, and those for 
the: 1973 data are always weighted, ^ ^ 

In^all tables ."missing data"/ have been excluded from the oottipu- 
tationai bases of the statistics. These missicg data resulted from unqlea: 
ox uticode'able answers, "don*t know" answers, inadvertently skipped ques-^ 
tionSy and other forms of non-response. Other exclusions |rom each table 
are described in that table's footnote (s)/ 

/ . For most tables showing peircentages^ the bases of these percentages 
are' numbers of workers (e.g, . Table 5, 1) • For some tables, however, the 
bases of the percentages are not workers but are instead the total ntunber 



of responses to a particular question to which the worker could provide 
mplre thai^ one answer. The latter basis of percentagizijig wa,s psed most 
commonly to categorize multiple responses to open-ended ..questions, par- 
' ticularly those involving the nature of labor standards .problems that 
workers reported (e.g. , Tables, 5. 10, 6.3).. For example, ^Table 6 . 3 should 
not be read as indicating that "-24.9 percent of all workers reported problei 
with their 'time slots."' Instead, it indicates that among those workers^ 
(N=842, in light of Table 6.1) who reported a problem with inconvenient 
or excessive hours, 24.9- percent of the total number of problems reported 
involved problems with a "time slot." 

Since, data for all 1973 intervieW\questions are presented below, 
the base N in several iiistances becomes' jquite small (e.g.. Table 5.13) and 
the statistics quite unreliable. Such tables are presented simply "for 
the record" and to round out the survey's complete tabular presentation. 
In several other instances the base N becomes quite small because of a 
routine attempt to pr'esent. statistics differentiated according to ^ 
variety of demographic and occupational characteristics of the sampled . 
population. Such occasionally over-exquisite breakdowns of the sample^ 
occur principally in Section 3, which describes the surveys' major "outcome" 
measures, and with. regard to the 19 labor standards problems areas, 
which are presented initially in Section 4 and slioxm in tables in lat 
sections. While the statistics for a particular industry group with a 
small N may be under such circumstances quite unreliable, their ^Jresentation 
is nevertheless necessary in order to enable the reader to reconstruct 
from the basic data new groupings of statistics as suits his or her nQeds. 
A particular sequence of four tables occurs 19 times in this volume. 



Each set of four corresponds to one of the surveys* 19 labor standards 
problems areas (see Section 4) • The sequence of tables within each set 
is as follows: 

1. the percentage of workers reporting the problem, * either for the 
sample as a whole or^for a more appropriate subsample; 

2. the severity of the problem as reported by those experiencing it; 

3. a breakdown of the particular type of problem experienced with- 
in each^of the 19 more general areas; 

4. the distribution of the problem among eight detiiographically 
and occupationally defined subsamples. Where there were no .workers in 
a table's row for a subsample, that row has been deleted from the table 
(see», for example, the exclusion of farm owners from Table 5.11 cpncefning 
fringe benefits.) 
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3. OUTCOME MEASURES 

Twenty-one measures were constructed for their future use in analy- 
ses of the effects of quality of employment. These "outcome" measures 
represented a variety of psychological and behavioral characteristics of 
concern to -employees » their employers, or society as a whole. All were 
measured through self -reports provided by the Quality of Employment 
Survey. *rhe3e measures were: 

1, Overall Physical Health - 

2- Escapist Drinking ' 

3. Amount of Drinking/ • 

4. Smoking ' . , 

5. Self-esteem 

6. 'Depressed Mood . " 
1\ Life Satisfaction 

8-16. Several measures of Job Satisfaction 

17. Job Motivation / 
!&. Lateness to Work 

19. Absenteeism from Work . 

20. ^ Intention to Turn Oyer ' 

21. ^ Suggestions to Employer - • 

Each part, of this section describes the constructicp of one of these 
21^ outcome measures • In each part descriptive statistics are presented 
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for all the questions included in/ each measure,* as well as for questions 
that were qriginally considered/for inclusion but ultimately rejected on 
logical or statistical grounc 

The final parts of this/ section present: 

I 

1.. summary descriptiy/e statistics for all 21 measures (Table 3«44); 

2. the correlations among the 21 measure? (Table 3.43); 

3. the distribution ;bf these measures among several demographically 
or occupational ly defined subsamples of workers (Table 3^46), . 

1. Overall Physical health 

This measure was adapted from that used by Belloc, BresloWi and 
Hochstim in a 1965 health survey of Alameda County, California. The meas- 
ure was originally designed to "^array the general adult population along a 
spectrum from invalidism at one end ,throtigh varioua levels of health to 
physical vigor at the other end of the spectrum**' Since the 1973 survey 
was based on employed Workers > two of Belloe, BresloWi and Hochstim's 
"disabled" classifications were oinitted from the categorization. 

Five levels of health were distinguished: 

a. Worker reported be ing^under treatment for or having taken medica- 
.tion for two or more chronic conditions in the past twelve months. 



\ *In many instances the combining of que$.tionS into indices 
required the reversal of the saalea of the original questions. ^ The 
descriptive statistics presented follow th6 wording and scaling of the 
questions as asked rather than the scalings used in the construction of 
'indices. : • 

^^elloc, N., Brealow, L., and Hochstim, J. Measurement of physical 
health in a general population survey * American Journal of Epidemiology i 1971 
91, 5, 328-329. 
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b. Worker reported being under treatment for or having taken medi- 
cation for only one chronic condition in the past twelve months • Included 
among these chronic conditions were: trouble Medtng; trouble tfearin^ 
a$thma; bronchitis; gallbladder or liver trouble; ulcers; arthritis or 
rheumatism; heart disease or heart trouble; hypertension or high blood 
pressure; diabetes; epilepsy, cancer; tuberculosis; hernia or rupture; 
stroke. ' 

• a Worker did not report any of the above chronic conditions but 
reported one or more of the j^oUowlng symptoms: frequent cramps in the 
legs; pain in the heart; tightness or heaviness in the chest; trouble 
breathing or shortness of breath; swollen ankles; pains JLn t^e back or 
spine; repeated pains in the stomach; frequent headaches; frequent cough- 
ing or heavy chest colds; paralysis; stiffness, swelling or aching in 
joints or muscles; becoming very tired in a short time. 

d. Worker reported no chronic conditions or symptoms but gave few 
'•high energy" answers. , 

e. Worker reported no chronic conditions or symptoms and gave 
several "high energy" answers. • 

Energy level was determined by questions dealing with: how much 
"pep and energy" one has; trouble getting "to sleep; trouble staying 
asleep; being completely worn out at the end of the <lay. 

Descriptive statistics for these and related questions are presfettted 
in Tables 3.X-3.14. 
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Table 3.jL 

gpeclflc Illnesses / ' 

Now I vant to find out about alt illnesses that you?ve had in the past 
year whether or iiiot any of them were caused or made more severe by. your 
job* Have you had • • • ? (Each of the cjiseases iselow was inquired 
about in turn.) , 

Have you been undeV treatment or taken any medication for this in the 
past year? (Askpd only of diseases mentioned in response po the above 
question.) 

Percentage reporting each illness 



Base Without treatment With treatment 

Illness , IT or medication or medication 

A cold or the flu 2137 27.47. 42,6% 

Trouble with back or spine 2147 10.6 / 8.2" 

Trouble seeing 2145 4".5 7^5 

Skin trouble * 2145 3.3 7.0 

Hypertension of. high * 

blaod pressure 2154 2 •4 , . 6.& 

Hay'^fever .2154 ; 4.7 6.1 . 

Arthritis or Theumatism 2145 -6*7 ' 5 .9 

Ulcers 2157 , 0.8 / [ 4.0 

Bronchitis 2154* 1.8 4*0 

trouble hearing 2151 5.5 2.3 

Thyroid trouble or goiter . 2156 0.2 • . 2^3 

Gall bladder or liver 

trouble . 2153 0.4 ' . 1.6 

Heart disease or heart i? 

trouble 2155 0.6 1.5 

.* 

Asthma 2156 0,8 1.5 

Diabetes 2151 0.8 1.4 



id 
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Table 3*1 (continued) 
Illnes s 

Hernia or rupture 

Varicose veins 

Paralysis of any kind 

Epilepsy 

Cancer 

Tuberculosis 

A stroke 



Percentage yeportlng each" iHneflB 



Base Without treatment 

N or tnedlcatloi 

2156 1.2 

2157 4.5 

2155 0.1 

2156 0.0 
2156 0.0 
2156 0.0 
2155 0.0 




With treatment 
or medication 

1.3 

1.1 

0.5 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.1 



X 



Table 3.2 . • 

Other Illnesses " . * 

What other illnesses have you been treated for or taken medicine for in 
the past year? _ 



is 



Number of additional illnesses 
None 

One only 
Two or more 



Percentage (N«2142) 
87.07. 
12.0 
l.O 
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Table 3.3 ^ 
Physical Symptoms ! 

Here Is a llat of other physical conditions. Please check how often each 
has ^happened to vyou In the past year. * ' 



Base 



Percentage ^reporting each 
condition 



Symptom 


N 


Often Sometimes Rarely Never 


Finding It difficult to get up \ 
In the morning 


2141 


12.3% 


24.47. 


26.7% ,36.5% 


Being completely worn out at the 
end of the day 


2151 


/ 

10.7 


34.4 


30.5 


24 4 


Headaches 


2137 


8.5 


32.8 ' 


39 3 


19 5 


Cramps In my legs 


2149 


6.2 


17 .'3 


28.6 


47.9 


Pains In my back or s^ne 


i2l40 


5.6 


17.6 


20.5 


56.4 


^ > J 
Feeling nervous or ridgety and 

' tense, r 


2150 


5.3 


24.8 


33.5 


36.4 


Having trouble getting to sleep 


2152 


4.7 


16,4 


26.9 


52.1 


Stiffness, swelling, or aching In 
my joints or muscles 


2143 


3.9 


jL4.8 


21.9 


59.4 


Having trouble staying asleep 


2137 


3.6 


11.2 






Upcoming very tired In a short time 


2149 


3.3 


12.0 


26.2 


58 6 


Trouble breathing or shortness 
of breath' 


2143 


2.2 


10 0 


. 18.0 


69.8 


Swollen ankles : > 


2137 


3 2 




9.2 


^ ) ' 
69.0 s 


Hands sweating ao that they feel 
damp and clammy 


2147 


2.9 


8.6 


19.5 


Poor appetite 


2151 


2,6 


8.5 


22.9 


66.0 


Coughing or having heavy chest 
colds 


2139 


2.6 


15.1" 


37.6 


44.6 


Palnis In my stomach 


2135 


2.2 • 


15.7 


25.9 


56.2 


Feeling rsy heart pounding or racing 


2146 


1.6 


9,9 


22.4 


66.0 


Tightness or heaviness In my chest 


2142 


1.4 


/ 8.8 


,16.9 


72 i 9 


Paina in ray heart 


2148 ' 


0.5 


2.8 


9.4 


87.3 
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Table. 3.4 \ ' 

Injuries ^ 

Noi»-l*d like to find* oute' about all the injuries you've Tiad in the past 
year xahether or not any of them were caused or made mor6 severe by your 
job. What injuries have you had in the past year? 



Report of injuries 

Worker reports -one or more injuries 

Worker reports no injuries 



Percentage (N«2I48) 
18.5%^ 
^1.5 . ^ 



Table 3.5 



Types of Injuries 



Type of injury 

Cuts> lacerations 9 junctures » scratches > 
and other wounds 

Sprains » strains* twists 

Back or spine problems or injuries 

Injuries resulting from being hit by 
or falling against'a. non'-sharp object 
(excluding contusions, bruises, asxd 
fractures) . • 

Fractures > breaking^ bones 



( 



Contusions, bruises 
Burrils 

Eye injuries 

Poisoning 

Dislocation 



Accident with multiple in juries > no one 
injury or type of injury predominant 



Percentage of injuries of 
each type (Number o£ 
injuries >*470r 



21.97. . 

i6;.8 

13.2 

s 

11-1 

9.2 ; 

7.2 ; 
4.0 ' 
) 3.2 
1,9 
1.5 

1.3 



* Includes only workers reporting an injury, Percentages do not add to 100 
because of the exclusion from the table of those problems constituting 
less than onp percent o£ the to^sl. 
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Table 3.6 . 
Current. Health 

Here la a picture of a ladder that describes how healthy a person Is. The 
top of the laddet represents perfect health, and the bottom of the ladder 
represents total and permanent disability. Please tell me which step of , 
the ladder Indicates how your health haa been recently. 



Health 



Perfect health 



Totally and permanently disabled 



Perc^entage (N"'2133> 

36.47. 

39.9 

16.9 

5.0 

1*1 

0.4 

0.3 



Table 3.7 
Health Five Years Ago 

l<lhlch s^ep 1 



Idates how your health was five years ago? 



Health five years ago 
Perfect health 



Totally and permanently disabled 



Percentage (N«2124) 

50.37. 

32.7 

10.2 

3.6 

1.5 

1*2 

0.5 



Table 3.8 



Current Energy Level 

Here Is another ladder. Thla one deacribas how much pep and anergy a ^ 
person has. The top of the ladder Indicates always being full of pap and 
ehergy^ and the bottom^ of the ladder represents never having any pep or 
energy. Please tell me which step on the ladder indicates* how much:.pep 
and energy you've had lately. / 



Energy 

Always full of pep and energy^ 




Never hsve sny pep or energy 



Percentage (N-2137) 

18.07. 
31.6 
30*6 
15.2 

2.8 

1.5 

0.3 
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Table 3."9 

Energy Level Five Years Ago , 

w ■ ' . ^ t 

I 

Which step indicates how much pep and energy you had five years ago? 



Energy five years a^ o 

Always full of pep and energy 



Never have any pep or energy 



Percentage (N«2129) ' 

•34.7 
17.5 

5.9 ' 

2.0 

1.2 

0.7 , 



yable y^AO , 

Occupational Handicaps » * ' f» 

Do you have anything you regard as a physical or netvous condition that 
limits the an\ount oV feind of work^you do? * 

Was this cither caused by, or' has it been made more severe by, any job 
yDu've over-had? .i ' • 



Possession of handicap. 

Worker reports a physical or nervous 
handicap that was caused Or made more 
severe by a Job that he or she has had 

Worker reports a physical or nervous 
handicap that was not caused or made 
more severe by a job that he or she 
has had 

Worker reports a physical or nervous 
handicap but docs not know vhethet? It 
was caused- or made mote severe by a 
job he or she has had 

Worker ha^ no physical or nervous 
handicap 

I 

Note: Sec also Section 4. 



Percentage 



1969 (N«1532) 1973 (l»ii2157^ 



3.1 



5.1 



7 



o;4 



90.9 



3.9%, 

.i 

S.O 
0.0 



91.1 
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Table 3^11 

Qcctapatlonal Handlcap'^-Severlty of Handicaps 

In geneiraly how much of a problem has this been for you eithef^n 
working on th6 joBs you've had or in' getting jobs you would liked to 

have had? ^^ "^ 

■ ■ •■■ ^ ■ ■ . .^.'"^ • ■ • ■ ■ - .■■ ■■ • ., ■■ • . 

.... . • . ■ / ■ • -■■ 

X Percentage reporting each of 




Degrei^ of severity r 


1969 (N=*135) 


1973 (N-190) 




No piroblem at all 


17.0% 


35.3% 




A slight problem 


■ 44.4 


34.2 




A siCeable problem . 


„' ' 23.0 

■ ^ ■ V - ■ ■ 


16.3 




A great p&rojblem 


■ . ■ I 

15*6 

■ • ^ - 
occup^tiona I ^h^cl tcap 

■ - y ■ ■ 


14.2 




^Includes vOnly workers with an 




^ t " : ■ ■: . - ■ 
5 -'J.-'- ■ ' 







Table 3.12; 

Job Change Due to Occupational Handicaps 



llX/r3^4 Hav€t. you ever had to change jobs because pf this?. 



Job change due"^ to handicap j Percentage (MH191)* 

Worker hacjvf'to change jobs because 

of handicap V V 28 #3% 



Worker never had to change Jobs 
because of handicap ' . . \ 71#7 

^Includes Only workers with an occupational haWcap 
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Table 3.13 



Occttpational Handlcap-'^Types of Handicaps 



Percentage' of total number of . 
handlcaT)S ^ 



Type o£ handicap , 

Nervous disorders 

Heart condition, high blood 
pressure^ 

Back trouble 

Arthritis or rheumatism r 

Allergi^es 

Vision problems 

Ulcers , hernia , bladder trouble , 
and other non- circulatory organ 
disorders 

Hearing problems 

Crippling disease 

MajorSstirgery, not specified 
\dfaether effects ai'e temporary 
or permanent 

Ine^bility to lift heavy objects 
E;^ilepsy 

Vein disorders and circulatory 
problems (excluding high blood 
pressure) 

Asthma * 



1969 (Number o£ 
handicapS-133) 

. 17.3% 



21.0 
12.0 
3.8 

** 

7.5 

5.3 
4.5 

** 

2.3 

** 

** 

3.0 



1973 (Number of 
■ ^andicaps^l88) 

Z6M , 



14.9 
12.2 
9.0 
6.1 
5.3 

3.2 
3.2 
2.7 

2.1 
2_.l 
2.1 

1.6 
1.6 



*includes only workers with an occupational handicap. iPercefttdges do not 
add to 100 because of the exclusion from the tatrle of those handicaps ' 
constituting less 'than one percent of the total in 1973. • 

**No more than 2.3 percent, the mittimum value for 1969 in the comparable 
table presented by Quinii et al. . 



Table 3.14 



QccupationaK Handicaps Limiting Work by SeXt Age. Race, Education , 
Employment Status, Occupation, Collai? Color, and Induatry 



Reports df probiem 



Base N 



Percentage 



Sex 



Men 

Women, primary or sole wage earners 
Women, secondary wage earners 



1339. 
287 
520 



8.6% 
.9 . 8 
9.2 



Age 



Under 21 . 

21-29 

30-44 

45-54 

55-64 

'65 or older 



175 
584 
658 
443 
251 
41 



5.1% 

6.3 

6.1 
13.1 
17.1 

7.3 



Race* - 



White 
Black 



1901 
177 



8.8% 
11.9 



Education 



Eight years ^or less 
Some high school 

High school diploma or equivalent 
Some college 
College degree or more 



Employment status 

Self-employed 
Wag e -an d-sa 1 a r ie d 



242 
306 
826 
449 
327 



250 
1907 



16il% 
10.1 
6,7 
9.6 
7.0 



.1.0.8% 
8.6 



Table 3 . 14 (c ont inued) 



Reports of problem 



Base N Percentage 

Occupation^ 

Professional and technical 31& 5.3% 

Ifanagers and administrators, except farm ' 328 7.6 

Sales 109 2.8 

Clerical ^ 355 . 8»5 

Craftworkers 270 8.1 

Operatives, except transport 300 15,7 

Transport equipment operatives ' 71 . >7.0 ' 

Non-* far to laborers ,77 ^ 5.2 

Farmers hxid farm managers ' • 46 21.7 

Ear^i laborers and farm foremen 14 7.1 . 

■ Service worker^ except prljrate houisehold 237 ' 8.9 

Private household workers ; ( > 15 32f*3 

Collar Col or* ^ , . 

White ^ ; ^ 1118 • 6.9%' 

Blue % ^ ; 963 10.6 

Industry 

Agriculture, fisheries, and fore a try / 7l 18.3% 

Mining ^ ' 10 > 0.0 

Conticact cons true tibn ^ 138 8.7 

Manufacturing 525 10.5 

Transportation, communication > and ' > ^ 

utilities \ / - -129 5.4 

Wholesale and retail trade 387,^ 4.9 

Finance > insurance, and real estate 123 8.1 

Services 554 9.2 

Gov^ernraent 144 10.4 



^Excludes minority races other than blacks 
^Based upon*l970 Census codes 



***Excludes farm workers 
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2. Escapist Drinking 

Workers ,\«ho drank liquor, be^r, or vine once a month or tnore were 
asked hovJ important drinking was to them for 15 reasons (Table 3.15). Ah. 
cluster analysis'Of the correlations among* these r(Basons , based on data 
obtained from a random half -sample of workers indicated that there- were 
three distinct types of ireasons for drinking: 

a. Escapist drinking: to relax; to forget one's job; to forget 
everything; to, fqr^get one's worries; to forget job problems; to forget 
job pressures; to cheer up; because one is tense and nervous. 

b. Hedonistic drinking: to enjoy the taste; to feel, good J to-- 
celebrate; to Improve one's appetite. 

■ 7^ 

c. Social drinking: to be sociable; to go along vith people one ^ 
knows; to be polite. 

Based on estimates from a second random half-sample, the internal 
consistency reliabilities of the indices reflecting these three classes 
of reasons for drinking were ,87 , #60, arid . 66 > respectively* 

Descriptive statistic^ for the questions on X«hich these indices are 
based are presented in Table 3.15* * 
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Table 3 -IS 



Reasons for Drinking 



. • • People drink wine, beer, or liquor for different reasons. Here are 
some statements people have made about why they drink. How important 
would you say that each of the following is to you as a reason for 
drinking? 



Percentage 



I drink to celebrate 
special occasions 

I .drink to be 
sociable 

I like the taste 

' I accept ^ drink 
because it Is the 

" polite thing to 
do in certain 
situations 

I drink because it 
helps me to rel^ 

I drink because it 
makes me feel good 

A small drink 
imprcAres ray 
appetite for food 

A drink helps to 
cheer me up when 
I^m in a bad mood 

1 drink because the 
people I know drink 

I drink because I 
need it when I'm 
tense attd nervous 



Very Somewhat A little Not at all 

Base N important important important important 



1376 13-7% 



137^ 
1358 



1375 
1376 
1376 

1375 

1376 
1376 

1377 



8.6 

19.5 



7.5 
8.0 
5.5 

4,0 

3.3 
3.5 

2.6 



38.2% 

29.1 , 
26. '6 



23.9 
21.7 
17.8 

13.9 

10.9 
11.8 

Ik. 

7,8 



28.7% 

34.3 
25.0 



32.3 
30.6 
30.3 

19.4 

/ 

23.0 
21.1 

17.2 



19.4% 

28.0 
28.9 



36.3 
39.7 
46.4 

62.7 

62.9 
63.5 

72.3 
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Table 3.15 (continued) 



Percentage 



A drink helps me 

to forget ray worries 

I drink when I want 
to forget everything 

A drink helps me to 
forget the problems 
on ray job 

I drink when I want 
to forget about ray 
job 



Very iSomewhat A little Not at all 

Base N important important important important 



1377 2.0 



1376 2.0 



1378 0.9 



1375 1.0 



3.9 



2.5 



3.6 



3.2 



14.2 



9.4 



8.9 



9.6 



80.0 



86.0 



86.6 



86.2 



I drink because I 
need it when tHere 
is pressure on my 
job 



1376 0.6 



2.5 



6.2 



90.8 



Includes only those who have a drink of liquor, beer, or wine once a 
month or more as indicated in Table 3.16. 
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3. Amount of Drinking; / 

Shis measure was originally employed to determine patterns^ of drink- 
ing behavior in a medium-siz^ urban community.* It is b^sed on self- 
reports* of two aspects of alcohol (beer, wine, or liquor) consumption: 
how often a person drinks and the typical amount drunk at each sttttnu/^^r^ 
Six clas^jses are distinguished: abstainers; infrequent drinkers; lignt | 
drinkers; moderate drinkers; heavy drinkers; and very heavy^ drinkets . 
Relevant descriptive data, in addition to the responses to a question 
concerning drinkJLng at work, are shown in Tables 3.16-3.19. 

Table 3.16 

Frequency of Drinkinjai ' 

How often do you usually have a drink of liquor, beer, or wine? 

F^requency • Percentage 

Three or more times a day 1,9% 

Two times a day 2.2 

Once a day 9.1 

Threq or four times a week 10.7 

Once Or twice a week 21.5 

Two or three times a month 8.9 

About once a month 9.5 

Less* than once a month but at least ^ 

once a year 12*7 

Leas than once a year 7*4 ^ 

Never 16.0 



^ahalan, D., Cisln, I., Ktrsch, A., and Newconibj C* Behavior and attl-* 
tudes related to drinking in a mediym-*si2ed urban' community in New England 
Report No. 2, Social Research Project* Vashingtoni B.C.: The George 
Washington University, 1965. 
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Table 3.17 

Quantity of prinking 

Think of all the times you have h&d liquor, beer ojr wine recently. 
When, you drink, how often do you have aa many as five or six drinks? 
Three or four drinks? 0n6 or two drinks? 

, Percentage- (W*1376)* ] ^ 



Five or six Three or four One' or two 

Quantity drlnka drinks drinks 

Nearly every time 5.57. 8.07,,^ , 40.6% 

More than half the time 5.2 10.3 17.2 

Less than half the time 9.7 18.4 10.2 

Once In a while 40.4 43.0 28.6 

Never 39.2 20.4 3.4 

^Includes only those who have a drink of liquor, beer'^ or wine once a 
month, or more 



Table 3*18 

This measure combines frequency and quantity of drinking and classifies, 
each person into one of the six categprles. The categories below are 
those originally designated by Cahalan, Cisin, Kirschi and Newcomb. 





Percentage fN-2107^ 


"Abstalnets" 


23.77. 


"Infrequent" 


12.9 


"Light" ' 


24.5 


"Moderate" 


X9.6 


"Heavy" 


14.4 


"Very heavy" 


4.9 
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Table 3.19 ^ 
Drinking at Work 

Hov often do you usually have a drink of liquor, beer, or wine on the Job 
— I don't mean at lunch or office parties but actually while you are 

working? ' . ' ' 

Prequeitcv Percentage (N°1376)* 

Three or more times a day 0,4% 

Two times a day 0.4 

Once a day \ 0.7 

Three or. four tim^JS a week OM 

Once or twice a week 1.5 

Two or three times a month , 1.2 

About once a month ^ 0.7 

Less than once a month but at least 

once a ygar: 2.6 

Less than once a year ^ 3.4 

Never j 89.1 

*Includes only those who have a drink of liquor, beer or wine once a month or 
more in any situation 
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. ,y . ■ ■ 

4. Stnotcing \ . . 

This was measured by a single question that, was originally intended 
to be oniy'a non-thteatenlng introduction to the questions concerning 
drinking. 

Table 3.20 

Smoking „ 

Now I want to ask you about some other things that may affect your health 
— smoking and drinking. Do you smoke? 

Smoking Behavior . Percentage (N«*2139'^ 

Worker smokes .48.9% 

Worker does not smoke ' 51,»1 « 



T 
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5. ' Self-esteem . » ' 

Four questions were used to measure* self-esteem in a job-related 
context. These questions generated, an indeJc with an internal consistency 
reliability of .70. Descriptive statistics for each of t^tiese queisrtions ' 
are shown in^e first foi}^ lines 'of Tabl6 3.21, together with a fifth 
that was originally intended as an indicator of self-esteem. Its inclu-» 
sion would, however, have reduced the reliability of the total measure. 

Table 3^21 . . 

Self-esteem • ^ 

Befofre we complete this interview ""I'd like to ask you td fill out a few 
sets of <iuestions . First here ate some words and phrases whlth- ask you 
how ydu see yourself in your work. For example, if you think that you . 
are very "successful" in your work put a mark in the box right next to , 
the word "successful." If you think that you are not at all successful 
in your work put a mark in the box right next to the words "not success^ 
ful." If ybu think you are somewhere in between, put a mark where you ; 
thihk it belongs. Put a mark in one box on every line. 



Base 




Fercentaee 




2143 


Successful 


45.37. 


28.3% 


14,17. 


2139 


Important 


46.7 


22.7 


11.8 


2143 


Doing 
my best 


68.1 


20.4 


5.9 


2144 


Happy 


44.9 


25.8 


13.7 


2145. 


Know my 
Job well 


57,6 


22.4 


5.5 



Not 

successful 



important 



my beat 



Do not « 
know my • 
job well 
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6* pepressed Mood 

■f) Ten questions were used to measure depressed rapod iri a job-related 
context. These ten questions generated Vn index witfi an Internal consist- 
ency reliability of .77. Descriptive statistics for each of these ques- 
tlons are shown in Table 3.22.^ 



Table 3.i2 ^ 
Depressed Mood 

Check how you feel when you think about yourself and your job. 



Percentage 



De preaslon Ctt^racterlstlc 
I feel down-hearted and 



blue 



I get itlred for no reason 

I. find niyself restless 
and can't keep still 

My mind is as clear as It 
uJred to be 

I firtd'lt easy to do the 
things I used to do 

I feel hopeful about the 
future „ 

I find it easy to ewike 
decisions 

1 am more irritable than 
usual 

I still enjoy the things 
X used to 

I feel that 1 am useful 
and needed 



pase N Often gome tiroes R?reJ ,v Never 



21A5 2.1% 23.4% 

2145 2.4 .13.2 

2146 5.5 24.0 
2142 57.9" 30.9 

2136 62.9 23.6 

2137 68.3 24.2 
2139 59.4 34.5 



2136 



5.9 29.5. 



2142 67.7 26.4 



2U6 70.4 24,0 



49fl.6% 24.9% 
42.1 42.3 

38.1 32.3 



, 8.0 
• 7.3 
4.4 
4.1 
43.6 
4.3 
3.7 



3,.2 
6.2 
3.1 
2.1 
20,9 
1.6 
1.9 
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7. Life Satlqfoctl'bn 

^ i • 

ThSi measure of overall life aatlsfactton had t^o components: 

a. General life satlsfactlon/measured by tuo overall satisfaction 
questions (Tables 3*23 and 3.24) • This component had an Intertfal consist 
tency reliability of .yi* • • \ 

b. Satisfaction as assessed through a number of more specific moods 
or affects. There were ten questions that \iere^<^rlglnally .candidates for 

/ this measure; A previous study's examination of the Intercorrelatlons 

aioong these ten questions Indicated, however, that two of them (eagy/htfrd; 
^ tied down/free) added nothing to the scale's reliability* The questions 
were therefore not included in the measure* i>The Internal consistency . 
reliability of the resulting eight-question ^"^^g^^^J^^^j^^ '^^^ 

In constructing the final raeasurec* t;he distribiitlonAi.of the, two com- 
ponents were normalized through a 2r«<iorc transformation ♦ * For each worker 
the two jj^-scores were then averaged. ^ 

The correlation between thre two codporifents was .56. The reliability 
of the total measure was computed vping Guilford ^s* formula for calculat-* 
ing the rellabilli:/ of an index consisting of a^^combination »of composite 
scores. This procedure, which takes into a&count both the reliabilities' 
of the components and the correlation between th^m produced a reliability 



estimate of .88. 



of 



*GuiXfbrd, J. Pgychoroefcrlc Mfthoda . New York: McGra« -Hill, 1954. 
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Table 3.23 

General Life Satisfaction * . . . 

Taking all things together , ho\^,iHould you say things are these days? 

Would you say you 're very happy j^pfetty happy » or not too happy these days? 



Percentage 



Satisfaction 



Very happy 
Pretty happy^ 
Not too happy 



1969 (1^.1530) 
31.2% > 
56.6. 
12.2 



1973 •(N=^2145> 
'37.4% ^ ' . 
56.4 
6.2 



Table 3.24 



General Life Satisfaction 

y 



In general , how satisfying do you find the ways you '.re spending your" life 
these days? Would you caH^^lt completely satisfying > pretty satisjfying, 
or not very satisfying? ^ , ^ ^ " ' „ 



Percentage 



Satisfaction 
Completely satisfying 
Pretty satisfying 
Not yery satisfying 



1969 (N=1532i ^ 1973 CCSN2149V 



20,4% 

66^5 

13.1 



22.4% 

V 

70.8 
6.8 



jiable 3.25 ^ / . 

Specific Life Satisfaction ' .^ 

Here are some words and phr,asfe^M«hicih you can use to describe how you feel 
about: your present life, But' a mark in: one box on every line that describe 
how you see your li^e. r 



Base 
N 

2142* 



Percentage 



Interest'" - 

39.9% ^7.9% 15.6% 10.9% 2.6% 1.4% 1.7% Boring 



21^4 Enjoyable. 41.7 29.4 12.8 

/ 6i Q/. Worth- .„ „ 

\ «hiie "^^-O 29.8 11.9 

i 

2140 Friendly ;47.3 27.1 9.2 

Full . 44.3 26 .9 13.1 



9.1 3.7 2.1 1.2 '. Miserable 
6.6 2.7 1.4 1.6 Useless 



2142 
2142 
2I39 

2135 

2136 
2140 



Hopeful 45.2 31.1 10.9 
Reward- 



ing 



36.4 31.5 16.2 



7.9 4.1 

'9.5. 3.4 

7.0 3:^ 

8,9 3.8 



2.9 . 1.6. Lonely 
2.0 .8 Empty 



1.4 1.1 
1.6 1.5 



Disr 

cour^ging 

Dis- 
appointing 



Brings 

'best'Jn 29.1 32.3 15.2 13.0 
me 



5.3 



Easy 15.5/ 16.3 16.7 26.7 11.8 
Free 25.5 25.0 16.2 16.1 7.1 



Doesn ' t 

3.6 1.5 g;i.ve me 

a chance 

8.2 4.6 Hard 

5.7 4.3 Tied down 



8-16. Job Satisfaction ' 

Two approaches to the assegsment of job satisfaction guided measure- 
ment deveiopmpnt for this key variable In the IW^^ZQ survey .j. In the 
first approach, a worker^s job satisfaction \^a*s conceived in terms of his 
or her evaluation of specific facets of the job such as hours , fringe 
benefits 9 co-^jorkers^ etc., and the v^orker vias asked to evaluate these 
specific facets* In the second approach, job satisfaction \«as conceived 
in terms of a worker's general affective reaction to the job without - 
reference to any specific job. facets • A measure was produced through 
each approach: Facet-specific Job Satisfaction and Facet-free Job Satis- 
faction, respectively. 

Initially, the inclusiorl of both facet-specific and facgt-^free me^s- 
ures of job satisfaction in the 1969 survey was Intended as a means for 
their mutual validation* Analysis of the survey's data showed that this 
Strategy was useful only up to a point. Facet-specific .and Facet -free 
Job .Satisfaction were found in 1969 to correlate .46, figure high 
enough to indicate th^t both measures tended to get at the satiae general 
affectivie phenomenorf^f^ut low enough to suggest Xhat a worker's more 
global re^ctioijs to his or her job "Were not entirely predictable from or 
predictive' of satisfaction with specific job facets. Since the f^cet- 
specific and facet-free reap t ions of workers to their jobs were not there*- 
fore interchangeable, ^question arose; which measure of job. satisfaction 

--Facet-specific or Facet*free-*-should be used as the definitive ^ob satis 

. ■ ■ • ■ / ' ■ ■ ' • ' 

faction measure in the study's major analyses? ihe answer was: neither 
pne by itse]^. Because there was no suitable criterion for deciding which 
af the two measures was preferable ^ and because It seemed desirable to 



take both facet -specific and facet-free affective phenomena into account 
simultaneously > ..the two measures were combined into one index of Ov^fall 
Job S^^risfaction. 

< 

Question Selection > The goal in the selection of interview questions 
measuring job satisfaction was 'a set of questions that would be meaning- 
ful to all workers in a national sample- Ideally, questions would have 
been selected that had already been thoroughly scre^ened, tested , validated 
and reported by previous investigators - Unfortunately ^ there was no such 
available set that met these needs completely. The most coninon failings 
of other measures of job satisfaction were that they were developed on 
relatively homogeneous populations of workers and their wordings were 
therefore too occupation-specific, "white -collarish,*** or "blue-collarish/' 
Most took too long to administer > and some were too complicated. 

Question selection ^herefore drew upon two major sources : previous ^ 

factor analytic studies of job s^'tisfaction* and the response categories 

I • ' 

previously used to code an open-ended interview question dealing with 

attributes of an "ideal" occupation. This question was asked by 

Kilpatrick, Cummings , and Jentiings in a 1964 survey of a national satiple 

of workers.** Although the questions were based on these sources, the 

resultant pool of questions was "new^' in the sense that many had not 

\ _ ^. ' - .... C . ' ■ ■ - 

*These are summarized by Robinson, J., Athanasiou, R., and Head , K- 
,Measures of occupational attitudes and occupational characteristics , 
Ann Arbor, Mich. ; Surve^r Research Center, 1969. ^ 

**Kilpatrick, F., Cummings, M., Jr., & Jennings, M. Source book of a 
study of occupatio nal values and the Image of the Federal Service . 
Washington, D.C.: The Brookings Institution," 1964. 
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previously been used In the same measure. Nor had they been asked In, 
exactly the same words or formats as were to be used in the 1969 survey. 

Based on a review of Job satisfaction factors emerging from previous 
studies, questions were" included that referred to the following typ6s of 
job facets: promotional opportunities; the content^of the job; supervi- 
sion; financial rewards; working conditions; and co-workers. Based on 
Kahn and Quinn's 1970 report,* additional questions were • included concern- 
ing t^e^dequacy of the resources the^ worker received 4.n order to perform 
well at his or her job. /This aspect o£ jobs had been largely ignored In 
previous studies of job satisfaction. After several pretests this' 

strategy ultimately produced 25 questions j ^^ch of which referred to 4 

s ■ ■ vwf.- 

lspecific facet af the job. The questions were worded as positive evalu^** 

tive statements (e*g., ^'My pay is gpod") . Workers were asked to rate 

these job ffitcets both in terms of their importance to them in a job and 

« 

how true they were of their present job. 

In addition to the facet- specific questions, previous research** had 
indicated that a general factor, or facet-free measure of job satisfac- 
tion should be considered. Therefore, five facet-frefe questions that iti / 
no way referred to specific facets of the job were asked (e.g., "All in 
all, how satisfied are you with your job?"). These five questions Vere 
not new, for they had, t^ith various modifications, been used in many pre-* 
vious studies. Their precis^Sj£igins are lost in antiquity. 

— — _ — . — - — . 

^ahn, R. and Qulnnj R. Role stress] A frameuorlc for analysis. 
In A. McLean (Ed.) > Occupational mental health . New York: Rand McNally, 1970. 

**Smith, P., Kendall, L., and Hulin, C. The measurement of satisfac - 
tion in work and retirement; A strategy for the study of attitudes . 
Chicago: Rand -McNally, 1969. 
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Administration, Both the importance ratings and the satisfaction 

ratings were obtained through a "card sort" procedure. Jin 1969 two sets 

of the 25 statements were, put on prepunched 80 column computer cards. 

The "importance", card sort was administered after the first two minutes 

w of the interview. It was introduced to the worker thus: • 

The next question involves thing^^a person may or may not look 
for in a job. Some of these things are on this set of cards. 
People differ a lot in terms of which of these things are more ^ 
important to them. We*d like to know how important each of the^e . ' 
things is to you. Please put; each card below the (alternative) 
card which best reflects how important each thing is to you . 

Instructions for the "satisfaction" card sort, administered near the end 
of the interview (about 70 minutes later) .wejre : 

Here are some cards that describe different aspects of a person>'s 
job. I'd like you to put each card IbeioM the*" (alternative) card 
which best reflects how true you feel each; is of vour job. 

The four alternative cards for the importance card sort were : "It is 

very important to me to have a job where . •. . ," "It is somewhat 

important to roe to have a job where~^ . . ,'' 'JXt is a little Important^to 

' / ■ ■ . 

me to have a ^ob where ... ," and "It is not at al^., important to me to 
have a job where. . . The four alternative cards for the satisfaction 
card sort were "Thig is Very true of my job," "This is somewhat true of 
my job," "This is a little true of my job," and "This is not at all true 
of ny job." 

Workers were handed the set of, 25 evaluative statements and asked to 
sort them. No restriction was made as to how many cards could, be put in 
each pile* Once the worker had finished sorting his or her cards^, the 
four piles were assembled by the interviewer and returned for direct 
computer processing in accordance with a procedure developed by, Hunt, 
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Schupp and Cobb.* THe average time for, administering each card sort was 
about five minutes* 

The five facet-free questions appeared in the main? body of the inter- 
view and were presented orally. Two of the qjiiestions were asked near the 
beginning of the interview and three were asked near the end of the inter- 
view (after .administering the satisfaction card sort) . 

' Scoring . In ^^69 Facet-specific Job Satisfaction was the arithmetic 
mean** of scores on the 23 facet-specific satisfaction questions that were 
salient on five fac torially-determined dimensions (see below). Its 
scores ranged from 1.0 to 4.0, a high score indicating high satisfaction. 
A self-employed worker was automatically assigned a ''missing data" value 
on all questions dealing with fringe benefits, supervision, and co-workers 
becfluse the questions were inappropriate for the majority of them« 

Facet-free Job Satisfaction was the arithmetic mean of the five 
facet-free questions. These five questions and the numeric value assigned 
to each response category are listed in Table 3.26* Facet-free Job Satis- 
faction scores range from 1.0 to 5.0, a high score Indicating high job 



*Hunt, P., Schupp, D., and Cobb, S. An automated self report 
technique. Unpublished manuscript. Mental Health and Industry Program 
Document. Ann Arbor, Mich.: Survey Research Center, 1966. 

**Because of possible missing data on some Items, a mean rather than 
a sum was computed. This has the effect of pro-rating valid ratings of 
facets over unrated facets. Any worker having missing data (I.e., no 
ratings) on eight or more facets was assigned a missing data score for the 
entire index. The. comparable figure for the revised 1973 measure was 
eleven. 
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satisfaction** The table also shows 1969 and 1973 distribution for each 
of th^ questipns. 

Overall Job Satisfaction was created by transforming the distribu- 
tions of raw scores for Facet-specific and Facet-free Job Satisfaction 
into z scores and taking a mean o£ the two resulting z, scores for each 
respondent. These scores were then multiplied by 100 to remove decimal 
points. The resulting scores are either positive or negative numbers 
which can be interpretcjd as deviations from the national sample's mean. 
Since Overall Job Satisfaction had a mean of 0 and a standard deviation 
of 87 in 1969, a score of -43 would be interpreted as. a score about one- 
half standard deviation below the population mean.'* Just as there was no 
independent criterion for judging the relative superiority of Facet- 
specific and Facet-free Job Satisfaction there was no justification for 
weighting either index more tharC-the other in forming the overall mea- 
sure. Therefore, each component was weighted equally in combining them. 

Dimensions of job satisfaction^ 1969 . In addition to using the 
facet-specific questions to generate an overall measure of job satisfac- 
tion, an attempt was also made to develop indices that would be of ^'inter- 
mediate" generality— that is, they would be more inclusive than individual 
job facets y6t less comprehensive than the overall measure. Were there 



^ *In Facet-free Job Satisfaction any worker having missing data on 
three or more questions is assigned a missing data score for the entire 
Facet '•free index. 
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any such discrete categories of things that \4orkers \4ahted out of their 

-A 

jobs? To answer this question the statistical technique of factor analysis 
was etnployed. Factor analysis Is a treatment of data that Is used to 
uncover fundamental dimensions or factors that underlie the pattern of 
responses to a series '^^of separate questions. It Is teased on the notion " 
that each of a given number of responses may be an Imperfect measure of a 
more general underlying dimension. This statistical technique discovers 
the number of such dimensions that account for the total pattern of 
responses and also notes the contribution that each separate characteris- 
tic makes to these factors . 

The 1969 factor analysis which guided that survey's subsequent Index- 
ing of both Importance and satisfaction questions was based on the Inter- 
correlations among Importance ratings of 25 job facets obtained from a 
random half-sample (N«767) of workers.' This factor analysis Is described 
In detail by Qulnn and Cobb* who also present data concerning the repll- 
cablllty of the factor structure (a) among more homogeneous subsamples of 
workers 9 demographlcally or occupatlbnally defined ^ (b) among the second 
random half ^sample of workers, and (c) when satisfaction rather than 
Importance ratings of job facets are used* ^ 

Five factors emerged in the analysis* For each, two indices were 
subseqQently constructed* The first represented how 'important the worker ^ 
felt that the job facets included w^re to him or her in a job. The second 
represented how satisfied the worker was with the job facets included in 
the factor. Only those 23 of the 23 facets that had appreciable loadings 

^ — k— ^ — 

*Quinn, R. , and Cobb, W*, Jr. "What workers want: Factor analyses 
of importance ratings of job facets." Ann Arbor, Mich.: Survey Research 
Center, 1971. (Multlllth, 27 pp'.) 



on one of the five factors were included in the Facet-specific Job Sati*^- 
faction measure. 

The five factors were: Comfort; Challenge ; Financial Rewards ; 
Relations with Co-workers; and Resource Adequacy. * . 

The Comfort factor describes a job that provides solid creature com- 
fort. There is tio indication that a worker who regarded Coipfort as imporr 

t . 
tant wisifed his or her jofc^jto be exciting, interesting, or challenging— . 

only serene and easy—in short, a "soft" job. Comfort is a factor that is 
not commonly reported in studies of work-related values or job satisfaction, 
principally because the relevant items are infrequently administered simul- 
taneously in a single, 4tudy. Few studies consider in the same breath such 

IP ... . * ■ . 

superficially diverse matters as freedom from role conflict and convenient 
hours; but, according to the factor analysis, these aspects of jobs do--at 
least in woifkers ' eyes--have something in common as job desiderata. 

The second factor, ChaUenge, reflects a worker's desire to'be stimu- 
lated and challenged by his or her job and to be able to exercise acquired 
skills at workv This factor corresponds somewhat tp what in other studies' 
factor analyses of job satisfaction emerges as a "type of work" factor* 
Comfort and Challenge viewed in opposition to each other correspond to 

some degree to the conceptual diftinction between extrinsic and intrinsic 
« 

sources of job satisfaction. Challenge is certainly akin to Intrinsic 
satisfaction. Comfort, however, is not simply another name for extrinsic 
satisfaction since it excludes such matters as pay, fringe benefits, and 
job security—all of which are commonly regarded as extrinsic characteris- 
tics. Pay, fringe benefits, and j^b security comprised instead a factor of 
their own which was orthogonal to the Comfort factor: Financial Rewards. 
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The fourth factor, contained ^.only two items, both of which concern ?lela- 
tions with Co-workers. This factor has appeared frequently in factor 
analyses of job satisfaction in other studies « The fifth and final factor. 
Resources, represented workers' wishes for adequate resources with which 
to do their jobs well — help, equipment, information, and good supervision. 

Revampiiie the lob satisfaction measurea in 1973* 

There were several changes in the job satisfaction measures between 
the 1969 and 1973 surveys. Two considerations guided these changes: the 
correction of emerging deficiencies of the 1969 measures; the necessity of 



*Since the 1969 data were originally reported, this rese^ch program's 
job satisfac.tion measures have undergone a number of changes. None of 
these changes affect the 1973 survey's capacity to compare the best of the 
1969 measures with measures based on 1973 data. A number of publications 
during the' interim refer, however, to job satisfaction ^neasures that are 
not mentioned by name in the present report. This results from our having 
changed the names of our measures whenever*' their construction was altered 
in any way, no matter how trivial* For the reader who might otherwise be 
frustrated by the changing nomenclature of the two surveys, the following 
lexicon /geneology may be helpful. 

Overall Job^^at is fac tion has always been an equally weighted combination 
of two components, a '^acet-free one and a facet-,specific one« The 1973 
version is identical m its principle of construction to what was earlier 
called Jobsat '72 » *TMe two components of Overall Job Satisfaction are 
Facet-specific Job Satisfaction (33 questions) and Facet-^free Job Satisfac- 
tion (five .questions) ♦ Jobsat ',72 is an equally weighted combination of 
Jobsat '70 and Facet-free Jobsat is faction. 

Facet-free Job Satisfaction has alvaya been based on five questions^that did not 
refer to any specific job facets. An obsolete precursor of F-acet-free Job 
Satisfaction is referred to in the initial tabular report of the 1969 data. ^ 
This measure! Content-^free Job Satisfaction contained two -additional ques- 
tions that were belatedly recognized as not being as "facet free" as 
originally intended. / 

Facet-specific Job Satisfaction has always been an average of workers' sat- ' 
isfaction with particular job facets* In the 1973 survey it was based upon 
ratings df 33 job facets. In the 1969 survey it was based upon ratings of 
23 job facets and was called Jobsat '70 . An earlier version of the latter 
was Jobsat '69 . It correlated .996 with Jobsat '70 and differed from the 
latter only in its treatment of self-employed workers on three questions 
concerning fringe benefits, supervision, and co-workers. 

O . ^ ■ 
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replicating the 1969 survey's measures exactly In order to assess changes 
between 1969 and 1973. As a result, it is possible to reconstruct exactly 
aril the 1969 job satisfaction measures from the 1973 data. At the same 
time it is also possible to construct improved measures from the latter 
data. Through appropriate splicing procedures it is possible as a result 
to use the improved 1973 measurejin future surveys and at the same time be 
able to relate time series data back to their 1969 starting point. 

By-and-large, very little was changed. The improved 1973 Overall job 
satisfaction measure still contained two equally weighted components* The 
first. Facet-free Job Satisfaction, remained unchanged between the two . 
surveys. The only changes were in the Facet-specific measure and, as a 
result, the overall measure. Tliese changes were the fpJLXowing : 

1. While the importance artd^t;is fact ion card 'sorts were printed on 
computer cards and machine -scored ip 1969, they were printed on standard 
five-by-eight file cards and hand-scored in 1973^. 

2. One^"double-barrel(5d" 1969 question, "The people I work with are 
friendly and helpful," was split into two statements: "The people I work 
with aire friendly" and "The people I work with are helpful ^to me in get- 
ting my Job done." In order to preserve continuity among the 1969, 1973, 
and future surveys, the 1973 survey included both die original 1969 quos- 
tion and its newly split components* 

3. In addition to these two new facets concemittg co-workers, seven 
other job facets were added to the importance and satisfaction card sorts, 
the latter comprising the Facet -specif ic measure.^ These added facets per- 
tained to two aspects of the job that were under- represented in the 1969 
survey's array of job facets: promotions and supervision. ( 

68 



4. Given this newly expajgided set of facet-specific questions , the 
intercorrelations aiuong the importance ratings of job facets were subr- 
jected to a cluster analysis in cfitder to define once again the basic dimen 
sions undFer lying them. 

The 1973 cluster analysis for thev most part confirmed the results of. 

" V ..... . ' ■ 

the 1969 factor analysis. However, it added one new dimension of impor- 

tance ratings and considerably ampli^icud another. The resulting six dimen 

sions were: Comfort ; Challenge ; Financial Rewards ,* Promotions ; Relations 

r 

with Co-workers; Resource Adequacy. All the promotion-related questions' 
added to the 1973 survey defined a unique dimension of job desiderata inde 

pendent of financial rewards, -The several supervision question, as 

- ' ' ' ■ ' ' * 'i. . - . • - 

expected, did not define a separatje dimension. Instead, they appieared to 

be part of the job desiderata that also included worjcers ' desires for ade- 

qu^te resources f / 

The questions comprising each of the sik dimensions are shown in 
Table 3.27. The table also shows the percentages of workers endorsing 
each statenielntt in the job satisfaction card^ sort.> Comparable 1969 statis- 
tics are presented when available. Table ^3.28 presents the same job 
facets, idehtically/grouped and ordered, in tierms of the, imprdrtanc^ ' 
ratings assigned to each in both 1969 and 1973. 

Table 3.29 shows' the means^ standard* devfations > and internal con- ' 
kistency reliabilitiPiS o;f the job satisfaction measures used iti both the 

1969 and the 1973 su3^eys . The deinographic and occupational • distributions 

\ ' ' ^ ' *' . ' '• ' • - 

of 1^973 job ^jsat is fact iq^i "scores are 'pr^sentfeijd in a Ij^ter table that ^ 
'includes thetn among the 1973 survey *s 2JU"outcome'' measures (Table 3.46) • 




Table 3.27 ^ ^ ^ 

Job ^ Satisfaction: Specific Dimensions 



Through; the "card sort" technique the worker was asked to indicate how true 
each of the following statements was of his or her jdh. 







Percentage 


/ 


■t 




• 

.Base 

iN 


Very 
true 


Somewhat 
true 


Not too 
. true 


Not at 
- all true 


I have enough tjiae to get 
une jOD Qone \ 


1506 

01 9 Q 
ZlZO 


45.9% 
41.0 


36.5% 
40.4 : 


11. 7% 

1 3 • 0 


5.9% - 


\ The hours are good 

• ; ^ ' ^ 


1501 
2111 


56.7 
• 50.7 


23.9 
27.8 


10.0 
12.2 


9.4 
9.3 


Travel to and from work is 
convenient 


1498 
2103 


61.5 
58.0 


20.7 
23.8 . 


9.3 
11.1 


8.5 

7.1 - 


The physical surroundings 
are pleasant ' ■ - ^ . 


1506 
2115 


48.3 
41.9 

* 


28.5 
31.9 


14.7 
18.1 


8.6^ 
8.0^ 


I can fo-rget about ny 


1497 


38.0 
31.3 


32.9 
36.3 


16.9 ' 

1 Q 7 


12.2 

J. 4./ 


I am free from the conflicting 
demahds that other' people make 
of me ' 


1495 
2085 


35.3 
22.4 


33.7 
34.2 


19.3 
27.3 


11.7 
16.1 


I am not askdd to do ^ 
.excessiye amounts of work 


1492 


'43.2 
33.7 


31.5 
37.5 


14.8 
16.9 


10.5 
11.9 


Factor . II : Challenee 












The Xtfork is interesting 


1511 
2131 


60.2 


% 

12.2 


8.97. ' 

12.0 


5.7% 
5.6 


I have an opportunity to 
develop my own special 
abilities * 

I can see tiid results of / 
my work . ' 


1508 
2122 


] 45.8 

( A9 ft 


24.1 
97 n 


16.0 
18.9 . 


14.1 
11.4 


1510 
2129 


65.2 
63.6 


24.4 
25.1 . 


7.2 
8.5 


3''.2 
2.8 


I am given a chance to do 
the things 1 /dp best 


1505 
2114 


'45.4 
- 40.5 , 


26.4 
30.0 


15 ."5 
16.9 


12.6 
12.5 


I am given a lot of freedom 
to decijde how I do my own* work 


15"l3 
2127 


' 53.7 . 
49.5 


25.5 
30.7 " 


12.7 
12.2 


8.1 
7.6 


The ptrobletnsr I ato expected 
%0 splve are hard enough 


1498 
2104 


38.6 
3i2.8 


33.0 
34.9 


17.2 
20,8 


11.2 
11.5 








» 
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Table 3.27 (continued) 








/ 


/ 






Percentaee 






Factor III: Financial ^ 
Rewards 


Base 
N 


Very 
true 


Somevhat 
true 


Not too 
true 


Not at 
all true 

11.6% 
10.2 


The pay is good 


1504 
2126 


40.3% 
40.9 


32.7% 
34.5- 


15.4% 
14.3 


The job security is good 


' 1499 
2121 


55.0 
52.1 


24.5 
27.2 


10.0 
12.2 


10.5 
8.6 


My fringe benefits are good 


1463*** 
1861 


40.3 
44.1 


24.5 
25.7 


13.3 ' 
13.4 


21.9 
16.8 


Relations with 
Factor IV: Co-workers 












The people I work with are 
friendly and helpful**** 


1482 
2112 V 


63.4% 
54.5 


27.2% 
35.9 


' 5.9% ' ' 
7.7 


3.5% 
1.9 


The people I wprk with are 
friend! v 




61.3** 


30.8** 


6.1** 


1.9** 


I am given a lot of chances 
to make friends 


1501 
2127 


56.5 
51.1 


24.3 
27.8 


13.0 
16.2 


6.2 
4.9 



The people I work -with take, 
a personal interest In me 



Factor V: Resource Adequacy 



.2096 33.5** 38.5** 19.7** 



The people I work with are 
competent in doing their jobs 



8.3** 



I have enough information to 
giBt the job done 


1508 
2134 


64.0% 
62 .4 


28.2% 
31.4 


6.1% ' 
4.8 


1.7% 
1.4 


I receive enough help and 
equipment to get the job done 


1506 
2111 


59.5 
57.0 , 


27.6 
31.2 


8.8 
8.1 


4.1 
3.6 


I have enough authority 
to do my job 


1506 
2120 


66. 7 
64.1 


24.4 
26.2 


^.6 
7.3 


2.3 
2.5 


My supervisor Is competent 
in doing (his/her) job 


1^89*** 

I860*** 
• 


59.0 
58.7 


25.0 
26.9 


8.2 
9.7 


7.8 

4.6 


My responsibilities are 
clearly defined 


1501 
2127 


61.8 ' 
58.8 


26.4 
29.8 


8.0 

8.1 . ■ 


3.9 
3.2 



2086 



46.0** 40.6** 



9.7** 



3.7** 
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Table 3.27 (continued) 



Pferceni^age 



Factor V: Resource 
Adequacy 

My supervisor Is very 
concerned about the welfare 
of those under (him/her) 

My supervisor Is successful 
in getting peopl-e- to work 
together 

My supervisor Is helpful to 
me in getting ray job done 

The people I work with are 
helpful to me In getting ^ 
ray job done 

My supervisor is friendly 



Base 
N 



Very 
true 



Somewhat Not too 
true true 



1297*** 44.8 
1852*** 40.2 



28.8 
33.5 



2087 



45.2** 38.2** 



15.7 
17.4 



1811*** 41 i'O**. 37 . 0** ;L 5 . 2** 



1859*** 55.7*'* / 29.0**^ 13.7** 



1 862*^ 59 .2** 27.4** 



12.2** 
9.7** 



Not at 
all true 



10.6 
8.9 



6.7** 
6.6** 

4.4** 
3.7** 



Factor VI: Promotion 

Promotions are handled 
fairly 

The chances for promotion 
are good 

My employer Is concerned 
about ..giving everyone a 
chance to get ahead 



1774*^ 32.5%** 30.3%** 17.9%** 19.3%** 

1297*** \ 24.3 24.1 21:. 7 30.0 

1837*** 19.9 • 28.6 23.3 28.2 



1825*** 29.8** 29.3** 24.2** 16 • 8** 



*The first number or percentage in each column refers to the 1969-70 study, 
the one below It to the 1972-73 study. 

**1973 data only ^ * ' . 

'***Excludes self-employed workers 

****This double-barreled question was split into two separate questions In the 
1973 survey- -"friendly" and "Helpful." The latter two questions, not this 
double-barreled on^ were used In the Facet-specific index. The double- 
barreled one yaaS asked In 1973 only for purposes of* splicing the 1969 find 
4973 sutveys. 

/ 
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Table 3.28 

Importance of Various Aspects of -Working Conditions 

Through the "card sort" technique the worker \gas asked io indicate how 
each of the following things was to him or her in a job. 



important 



Factor I; 



Comfort 



I have enough. time to get 
the job done 

The hours, are good 



Travel to and from work 
is convenient 

The physical surroundings 
are pleasant 

I can forget about my 
personal problems 

I am free from the conflict- 
ing demands that other 
people make of me 

I am not asked to do 
fexcesfiive amounts of work 





Percentaee 


* 






Base 
N 


Very 

important 


Someuhat 
important 


Not too 
important 


Not at all 
important 


1501 
2113 


54.4% ^ 
52.9 


29.47o 
33.0 


\ 

10.. 9% 
10.0 


5.3% 
4.1 


1496 
2124 


50.8 
46.3 


25.0 
28.2 


13.5 
15.4 


10.7 
10.1 


A SOS 
2115 


ZlA 9 
•+0 • ^ 

44.3 


29.3 
33.2 


in- •o 
14.8 


y . 8 

7.6 


1504 
2123 


40.2 
40.2 


35.0 
37.9 


16.8 
16.1 


8.0 
5.8 


1488 
2085 


30.8 
26.8 


23.5 
26.3 


21.2 
23.2 


24.5 
23.6 

« 


1491 
2100 


33.1 
25.6 


27.0 
32.2 

28. r^ ' ^ 


22.2 
26.2 


17.6 
15.9 


1495 
2106 


23.0 
18.3 


25.6 
27.7 


24.7 
25.2 



Factor II ; Challenge 
The work is Interesting 

I have an opportunity to 
develop my own special 
abilities 

I can see the results of 
ray work 

I am given a chance to do 
the things I do best 

I am given a lot of freedom 
to decide how I do my own 
work 

The problems I am expected 
to solve are hard enough 
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1509 
2134 



73.0% 
75.7 



17.2% 
18.7 



5.8% 
3.1 



4.0% 
2.4 



1496 


63.3 


20.5 


• 9.9 


6.4 . 


2123 


68.7 


20.6 f 


6.8 


3.9 


1506 


61.7 


a5.V 


8.3 


4.8 


2129 


63.6 


. 26.4 


7.2 


2.8 


1503 


. 54.3 


28.5 


11.4 


5.8 


2113 


58.7 


28.8 


. 8.7 


3>8 



1506 
2118 


52.9 
53.0 


29.4 * 
33.5 


12.3 
9.4 


5.4 
4.1 


1487 
2087 


30.4 
24.6 


34.4 

38.9 ^ 


19.9 
23.8 


15.3 ^ \ 
12.7 ^ 




73 


/ 







/ 


I 
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Table 3.28 (continued) 


















* 




Factor III: Financial 


Base 
N 


Very 

imoortant 


Somewhat 
important 

26.17. 
28.9 


Not too 
imoortant: 

4.9 


Not at 
intoortant 

3.27, 
2.1 


the oav is zood 


2123 


64. 27/' 
64.1 


The iob security is izood 


1 499 
2108 


1 

62.5 
61.8 


22.8 
24.7 


•7 Q 

/ . y 

9.4 


0.7 

4.1 


My fringe benefits are 
good 


1473 
2097 ' 


50.6 

coo 
33 ci3 


26.7 
30.1 


11.1 


0 0 
?.3 

5.5 


Factor IV: Co-\gorkers 












The peoole I t^ork with arp 
>friendly and helpful *** 


2126 


63.47. 
69.5 


26.27. 

24.3 


6.4a 
4.6 


3. ,9% 
1.6 


The people I work with are 
friendly 


2120 


e o Oil,.! J 
53.0** 


31 .5** 


16.9** 


3.8** 


I am siven a lot of 
chances to make friends 


1 "51 n 
2114 


' 44.0- 
40.4 


30.2 
32.0 


la .4 
16.8 


10.5 
10.9 


The p^eo^le I work with take 
a pe^i^n^, interest in me 


2104 


31.2** 


34.5** 


21.9** 


12.5** 


Factor V: iWesource Adequacy 




^^-^ ■ 








I have ilenoush information 
to get^lthe job done 


1 502 

JL J \J£» 

2125 


68.1% 
71,7 


23.0% 
22.5 


• 

• 3.Sf 0 


3.17. 


I receive enough help and 
Oouloment to eet the iob 
done 


1502 
2127 


68.4 
69.4 


22.0 
23.7 


• ■ ' g 

0.3 

4.7' 


0 ox 

3.2^ 
2.2 


I have enough authority ^ 
to do ray job 


1504 
2117 


65.6 
67.9 


23.0 
24.6 


5.5 


4.1 

2.0 


Mv SUOervifior iq comnpfpnt 
in doing (his/her) job 


JLH-^t^ ' 

2072 


61.1 
63.9 


23.3 
23.1 


0.7 

7.5 


7.0 
5.6 


My responsibilities are *n1499 

clearly defined 2119 
i 


61.2 
63.4 


23.2 
23.9 


9.4 
9.4 


6.1 
3.3 


The people I work with are 
competent in doing their 
jobs 


2100 


58.9**' ■ 


29.7** 


• 8.1** 


3.3** 
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Table 3.28 (continued) 



Percentage 



Factor V: 



Resource 
Adequacy 



My supervisor Is very con- 
cerned about the v^elfare 
of those under (him/her) 

My supervisor Is success- 
ful In getting people to 
work together ^ 

My supervisor Is helpful 
to me In getting my job 
done 

The people I work with are 
helpful to me In getting 
my job done 

My •supervisor Is friendly 



Base 

N 



1444 
2060 



2058 

2062 

2100 
2071 



Very Somewhat Not too Not at all 

Important Important Important Important 



50.2 

55.1 



27.6 
29.5 



13.2 
10.0 



53.6** 30.0** 10.3** 



52.0** 32.0** 11.5** 

.1^ 



9.0 
5.5 



6.0** 



4.6** 



49.2** 34.4** 12.1** 4.2** 



47.9** .30.8** 14.2** 



7.0** 



Factor VI; Promotion 



Promotions are handled 
fairly 

The chances for promotion 
are good 

My employer Is concerned 
about giving everyone a 
chance to get ahead 



2059 

1469 
2087 



2053 



60.5** 

54.7 
56.6 



53.8** 



25.4** 

25.2 
25.0 



28.6** 



7.6** 

10.1 
9.9 



11.8** 



6.5** 

^.9 
8.5 



5.8** 



ERIC 



*The first numb.er or percentage In each column refers to the 1969-70 study, the one 
below It, to the 1972-73 study. Statements under each factor are rank-ordered 
according to the percentage responding to '"Very Important'* In 1973. 

**1973 data only 

***Thi8 double-barreled question was spll^ into two separate qu^stlbns In the 
1973 sui^ey— ."friendly" and "helpful," The latter two questions, not this 
doubje-barroled one, were used in the Facet-sp^eclflc Index. •nS'd double- 
barreled one was asked In 1973 only for purposes of spllclng/Ihe 1969 and 
1973 surveys. 
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Table 3.29 f 
Sutppiarv S tatistics of Job Satisfaction Measures 



Overall 

Original 1969 version 
1973 version ** 



Internal „ Standard 

consistency ^ 

reliability 1969 1973 1969 1973 



.86 
.88 



-2 
0 



87 



84 
88 



Facet -free 



.72 



3.75 



3.79 



1.05 1.00 



Facet -specif Ic 

Original 1969 version / 
1973 version 



.88 
.92 



3.24 3.20 
3.16 



.48 .47 
.48 



Comfort 



.69* 



3.14 3.03 



.59 



.57 



Challenge 

Original 1969 version 
1973 version ** 



.82 
.83 



3.26 3.21 
3.17 



.65 .66 
.70 



Financial Rewards 



.70* 



3.06 3.10 .83 • .82 



Relations with Co-workers 

Original l969^yer8lon 
1973 version 



.57 
.66 



3.41 



3.34 
3.25 



.68 



.67 

.66 



Resource Adequacy 

Original 1969 versldn 
1973 version ** 



Promotions 



.74 
.87 

.76 



3.45 



3.44 
3.32 

2.63 



.59 



.55 
.55 

.91 



*Slnce this measure remained unchanged between 1969 and 1973, 
only the 1973 reliability is shown. 

**Slnce this measure did not exist in 1969, only 1973 statistics are shown. 
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17. Job Motivation . ^ 

This three -question measure, developed by Patchen,* was designed to 
measure a i^orker's motivational investment In his or her vork. According 
to *its autKbr, it assesses "the level of arpused motivation on 'the job, 
from the standpoint of devotion of energy to job tasks." 

Its questions are a curious mixture of effort and involvement, each 
of x^hich has its unique precursors and consequences* As a result of this 
diversity of its questions, the measure's internal consistency reliability 
is quite low, .46. Adding A fourth question — ^"Would'you say you work 

r 

harder, less hard, or about the same as other people doing your type of 
work?" — used in an alternative form of Patchen's measure — did not improve 
the measure's reliability (the re^computed reliability was #46) • As a 
result, the fourth question vas not included in ,the measure. 

r 

* • ■ 

Table 3.30 ' , 

Job Motivation;^ , ' ' 

• ' * 

How often do you do some extra work for your job which isn't required of 
you? Would you say yoii do this often, sometimes, .rarely or never? 

Extra work ^ Percentage (N-2149V ' 

Often 42.0% 

^me times 38.0 

Rarely 12.4 > 

Nevet .7.7 

— t4 ' — 

^Patchen, M. ^ Some questiopnatre measures of enylovea motivation and 
mgyale . Ann Arbor, Mich.: 'Survey Research Center, 1965^ 
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Table 3.31 

Job Motivation; 2 

On roost days on your job, how of,ten does tfme seem to drag for you — often, 
sometimes, rarely, or n^ver? 

Time drag Percentage (N^2153) 

Never 24.7% 

Rarely ^ 35,0 

Sometimes ' 31,8 

Often 8.5 



Table 3.32 

Job Motivation: 3 

Some people are completely. Involved In their job^-they are absorbed In It 
night and day. For other pfcople, their job is simply one of several 
interests/ How Involved dd you feel in your job--very little, slightly, 
moderately, or strongly involved? 

Involvement ^ 

Strongly 
Moderately 
Slightly 
Very little 



Table 3.33 

Job Motivation; 4 ^ 

Would you say you work harder, less hard, or about/ the same as other 
people doing your type of work? 

Mi9J^ Percentage (N^2138) 

Harder 32.1% 
About the same 62 .2 

Less hard 5.7 
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18. Lateness to Work 

This measure \aas based on the number of days a \fJorker reported having 
been late to work during the two weeks prior to his or her interview. 
Excluded from this measure weife tliose people who did not generally work 
the same hours each day. Statistics on this and related questions- concern- 



ing self-reports of lateness appear in Tables 3 



d Velated 
.34-3.36/ 



Table 3.34 

Lateness : Frequency 

During the last, tt^o weeks you worked, how many days did you arrive at work 
late? 



Times late 

Never 
Once only 
Twice only 
^Three or more times 



Percentage (N'^ZOgg)^ 

86.47. 
6.5 

3.4 " 
3.7 



^xclpdes "Horkers \iho determined their oun starting times 

r 

Taiyle 3.35 
Lateness: Extent 

The last time you jiere late, how late were you? 





Minut0>s late ||^ 

Less than five minutes 

5-10 minutas 

11-30 minutes 

More than 30 minutes 



Percentage (y[i"287)^ 

16.7% 
38.9 
. 32.0 
11.8 



^Excludes workers who determined their own starting times and workers who had never 
been late during the two weeks prior to their interviews 
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Table 3.36 

Xateness Relative to That of Others 

Wld you say that you are late to work nipre often than other people you 
wirk vilth» less often, or about the same? 

Lateness ^ Percentage (N«2012^* 

Late more often than others ^ 3.3% 

'Late equally often 20.9 

Late less often than others 36.0 

Never late . 39.7 

Excludes workers who determined their ^own starting times or who had 
ng co-workers / 
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19. Absenteeism 

This measure indicated whether the worker had been absent from -work 

for any reason during the two week period prior to. his or^iher interview'. 

« * . 

« 

Descriptive statistics on absenteeism are ghown in Tables 3.37-3.40. 
%. .■ 

o 

Table 3.37 

Absenteeism for Any Reason ' j 

How many days of scheduled work have you missed in the past two weeks 
(two weeks prior to the interview)? 

* /, 
Number' of dav^absent Percentage (R«2156^ 

None 81.3% 

One day only 9.1 

Two dayis only • 4.4 

Three or more days 5,0 



\ Table 3.38 
Absenteeism Due to Disinclination to Go> to Work 

How many of these days (in the last two weeks) did you miss Just because 
you didn't feel like ^olng to work that day? 

Days absent from work Percentage (N»4Q5^* 

None 84.4% 
One day only 8.6 
Two days only 3.7 
Three or more days 3.1 

*Include8 only workers who had been absent at least one day ill the two ' 
weeks prior to their Interviews 
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Table 3.39 

Absenteeism Due to Sickness 

How many of these days (in the last two weeks) didkyou miss because you 
were .sick? -a 



pays absent from work 
None 

One day only 
Two days only 
Thrqe or inore days 



Percentage (N"°405^ 

40.27a 
30.4 
tl.9 
17.4 



^Includes only workers who had been absent at least one day in the two 
weeks prior to their interviews 



Table 3.40 

Absenteeism Rftlatlye , to That o . f Qthers 

Would you say that you are absent from work more often' than ^hc people 
you work with, less often, or about the same? 

Absenteetstn 

Absent more often than others 
Absent equally often 
•Absent less often than others 
Never absent 



Includes only workers who had co«w0rkers 
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20^ Intention to Turn Over 

-l^^ was measured by a single qu^stijon. 




Table 3.41 

Intention to Turn Over 

Taking everything into account, how likel;y. is it tha^ you will make a 
genuine effort to find a new job with another employer, within the next 
yeiar- -very likely, some\9hat likely,' or hot ^t all likely? 

■ ^ ^ . ■ . ■ ic . ) 
Percentage 

Likglihood ^ ^ ^ 1969 CI^1312:) ; 1973 ^(n 

Very likely . - 15. "9% . 15.7% " 

Somewhifc likely ,14.6 ' , 12.9' 

Not,at all.aikely • 'N?1.4 ^ 

' / ' \ ' - - ■ 

*Inclti4(es Wag«if and -salaried workers only , ^ 
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21. ■ Suggestions to Employer 



Th^s measure is based on-the recency with which a worker had made a 
suggestion to his or her employer conce-rnihg how work methods or proce- 
dures could be improved. Si^ levels were distinguished. 

Worker last made such a suggestion within 1-7 days prior to his or 
^ her interview. \ . ' 

Worker last made such a suggesftion 8-14 days, prior to his or her 
^ int^rvietg. » . . - . • 

Worker last made such a suggestion 15-31. days prior to his or her 
interview . 

Worker last made such a suggestion 32-93 days prior to his or her 
interview . 

Worker made such a suggestion- within the year prior to his or hrfr 

' interview, but.it was made more than 93 days prior- to the interview 

Worker made no such' suggestion within the year prtor to his or her 
interview . ' 

^ This measure was obtained for wage-and-salaried workers only. 



Table 3.4Z , 
Frequency of Suggestions to Supervisor 

In the last year have you made any suggestions to your supervisor on how 

vjork methods or procedures could be improved on your job? Hovi^long ago 

was the last time this happened? «^ 

Time of last suggestion " Percentage (N=1885)* 

1-7 days prior to interview 28. 2% 

8-14 days prior to interview 6.1 

15-31 days prior to interview 12.2 

32-93 days prior to interview 10.2 

More than 93 days prior to interview 9.6 

Never - 33.6 • 

a 

*Includes only wage-and-salaried workers 



Table 3.43 . ' 

Follow-up on Worker ^3 Suggestion to Supervisor , 
Was your suggestion followed? 

Follow-up Percentage (N=1258)* 

Suggestion was followed 58.37o 

Suggestion was not followed 25.0 

\Worl9^r;doesn ' t know if it was followed; 
too'socm io tell 16.8 

^ ' . ^ ■ ' ■ [) 

*Includes only wage-and-s^laried workers 'Who had made a suggestion any 

time in the year prior to their interviews » 



• Siimmary Statistics on Outcome. Measureis 

Table 3.44 shows several statistics for each of the 21 outcome 
measures described above. i 

1. The measure's name. 

2. What a nu^rically high score on the measure indicates. 

This information is necessary to interpret both the 21 measures' ibfer- 
correlations (Table 3.45) and" their demographic atid occupational distribu- 
tions (fable 3.46). Each outcome measure has been recoded for presentation 
in this table so that a numerically high value reflects an atitcome tliat 

o .- ' - \ ' 

is desired by employees, their employers, or society at large. 

3. The measure's internal consistency reliability, where such an 
estimate is appropriate. Where it is not, a dash has been entered in 
the table. 

4. The measure's mean and standard deviation for the entire 1973 
sample. In^^^e rare instance where the measure was not, obtained for the 
entire sample (e.g., because the measure did 
employed or to those wlio have fixed starting 



Lire was not, obtained for the 
not apply to the sel-f-\ I 
times) J only statistics for 



the more relevant subs^mptes are presented. ' . 

The product-moment^correlations among these measures are shown in 

' ■• " 

Table 3.45. These correlations are based on unweighted data, and their 

tests of statistical significance unjustifiably assume simple random 

sampling. As a result, the significatice level used for reporting each 

correlatioti^as bejng different from zero was very conservative and was set 

at the .005 level. ' ' ] ■ 
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Summary Statistics 


on Outcome Measures 










Measure 


What a 

numerically high 
score indicates 


N 


Internal 

consistency 

reliabilitv 


Mean 


Standard 
deviation 


Overaljl Physical ' 
Health 


Good health 


2135 




3.70 


1.40 

0 


E s c ap Is tt^D r Ink Ingi 


No escapist 
drinking 


1377* 


.87 


3.63 


.47 


Amount of Drinking 


Infrequent 
drinking 


2100 


» 


2 .97 


1.51 


Smoking 

* 


No smoking 


2139 


— 


3.04 


2.00 ^ ** 


Self-esteem 


High self- - 
esteem 


2145 


.70 


6.01, 


.96 , : 


Depressed Mood 


No depressed mood 


2147 


•77 . 


3.32 


•44. 


Life Satisfaction 
Job Satisfaction 


High satisfaction 


2155 

0 


.88 


1 


88 ' ^ -V 

. ''' ^ 


Overall 


High satisfaction^. 


2154 


.88^ 


0 




Facet-free 


High satisfaction 


2154 


.72 


3.79 


1.00 


Facet-specific 


High satisfaction 


2097 


.92 . 


3.16 


.48 


Comfort ^ 


High satisfaction 


2130 


.69 


3.03 


.57 ■ 


Challenge ^ 


High satisfaction 


2129 


.83 . 


3.17 


.70 


F Inane lal 
Rex^ards 


High satisfaction 


2125 


.70 


3.10 


.82 


Relations with 
^ Co-workers 


High satisfaction 


2105 ^ 

4 


.66 


3,25 


.66 , 


Resource 
Adequacy 


High satisfaction 


1865** 


.87 


3.32 


.55 . 


Promotions 


High satisfaction 


1819** 


.7'6 


2.63 


.91 


Job Motivation 


High motivation 


2154 


.46 


2.97 


.66 ■ . ' 
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Table 3.44 (continued) 



Measure 

Lateness to Work 
Absenteeism 



Intention to 
Xurn Over 

Suggestions to * 
Employer, ' 



What a 

numerically high 
score Indicates |L 



Internal 
consistency 
reliability Mean 



Standard 
deviation 



Infrequent 2099*** 
lateness 

Infrequent 2156 
absenteeism 

No Intention 2150 ^ 

to turn over 

Frequent 1886** 
suggestions 



14.7 1.19 

1.83 .39 

4.19 1.46 

3.32 2.06 



*Includes only^those who have' a drink of liquor, beer, or wine once a mojfth 
or more 

*^^3PTt6ludes only wage-and-salarled workers 

***E:<:clude8 those who determined their pwn starting times 
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Demographlc and Occupational Distributions of Outcome Me a sure s 

The distribution of mean scores on each of the outcome measures among 
eight demographlcally and occupationally defined subsamples Is shown In 
Table 3.46. 

The standard deviation of each measure as well as Information 
qualifying particular measures appear In Table 3.44. Sampling errors wire 
discussed In Section 2. 

Approximate subsample IJ's may be estimated from Table 4.3, page 112. 
Subsample N's less than 100 are Indicated by asterisks. 

The scoring of each measure was the same as reported . In Tables 3.44 
and 3.45. In all three tables the scoring of several measures (e.g. , 
depressed mood, absenteeism) departed from that described In the text In 
that their scoring was reversed so that a high numeric value always . ' 

Indicates a "desirable" outcome (e.g., absence of depressed mood*, dnfre-- • 
quent absenteeism). This re-scorlng did not affect any measure's 
standard deviation. 
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4. COMPARISONS AMONG LABOR STANDARDS PROBLEM AREAS 

^ A priricipar aim of the study ^Jas to provide the Employment Standards 
Administration with inforraatiorl that would be useful in its evaluation of ^ 
existing and planned priorities among its current areas of program con- 
cern. For this purpose 19 wo^^cing conditions problems were singled out 
for investigation. These 19 areas, listed below, represent problems with- 
in the more general areas of income and income loss, health and safety, 
hours and work schedule, discrimination, unions, employment agencies, and 
transportation to work. In the pages to follow these areas will be 
referred to as "labor standards problem areas." 

Although the content of the list was historically rather than theo- 
retically determined there are a number of almost true statements that 
can be made of it J 

1. It reflects what, when the research endeavor began in 1969, were 
the "traditional" interests of the Employment Standards Administration. 
There are three exceptions to this. First, invasion of privacy had at 
that time received little programmatic attention by the Department oi 
Labor. Secondly, only selected aspects of transportation problems (espe- 
cially as they affected income and the securing of job|3) were regarded as 
very relevant to Department of Labor interests, many such problems being 
regarded as more legitimately in the province of the Department of Trans- 
portation. Finally, most €>epartment of Labor efforts to deal t^ith workers' 
problems with their physical working conditions had been directed toward • 
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eliminating those conditions which were actually or potentially dangerous, 
with less emphasis on those which were simply "uncomfortable" or 
"'•unpleasant/*^ — r 7 "~ — — — — — ^ 

2. It reflects the types of problems workers face on their jobs. 
There are two exceptions to this which somewhat complicated the design of 
a "job focused^' interview. First, the worker's experiences with employ- 
ment agencies, although an ar©a of Employnient Standards concern, has 
nothing to do with the quality of employment the worker faces on his or 
her job. It is more relevant to job seeking activities than to what a 
person experiences at work. Second, the income adequacy questions in the 
interview focused upon family income rather than tlie worker's income from 
his or her job . 

3. Many of the problems on the list had in the past been the targets 
of either legislation or other types of governmental action. There was 
heavy emphasis upon problems that could be attacked through mechanisms 
that had already b^en established. 

4r Many of the areas are frequently issues in labor negotiations. 

5. The most commonly shared quality of all the problem areas is what 
they do not cover. They do not deal at all with the content of the 
worker *s job--what he or she actually does rather than the conditions 
under which it is done. Doing dangerous work is the single exception. 
Problems with supervision or career development are omitted from the list 
except indirectly as they become issues of discrimination. Generally the 
list concentrates upon the extrinsic rather than the intrinsic aspects of 
the worker's job, and the content of work is admitted to the list only as 

it affects the workers' physical rather than psychological well-being. 

/ ♦ 
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The remainder of this report uses a series of abbreviated descrip- 
tions of each of these labor standards problem areas (e.g., "inadequate 
fr&ge Ben^Hrs^y Lest these abbreviations be misinterpreted, it is 
useful to understand precisely what is referred to in the tables as con- 
stituting a "problem" confronting a worker in a particular content area. 
The folloviing two-column list is provided for this purpose. The short- 
hand label for each problem area is listed in the left column; the right 
column indicates the particular intervie<i response of a worker that would 
result in his or her being coded as having a "problem" in the area. 



Problem Area 

Health and 
safety hazards 



Transportation 
problems 



Inadequate 

fringe 

benefits 



Unpleasant 

physical 

conditions 



Inconvenient or 
excessive hours 



Inadequate ^ 
income 



Interview Response of Worker Which Resulted in His or Her 
Being Coded as Having a Problem in This Area 

Worker cited one or more hazards in response to the 
question: '''Does your job at any time expose you to 
what you feel are dangerous or unhealthy conditions?" 

Worker cited one or more things he or she would like 
changed in response to the question: "What things 
concerning travel to and from work do you consider 
problems and would like to see changed?" 

Worker cited a fringe benefit in response to the ques- 
tion: "Are there any fringe benefits that you're not 
getting that you'd like to be getting?" This' question 
was' noli asked of self, -employed workers. 

Worker indicated that he or she would "like it to be 
better" in^respon^e to the question: "Are the physical 
conditions at tihe place where you spi&nd most of your 
working time as comfortable and pleasant aa you would 
like or would you like them to be better?" This quesr * 
tiorf was asked only of workers who worked iti one 
location. . ^■ 

^Worker cfted one pr more problems in response to the 
question: "Could you tell me what problems or diffi- 
culties you run into concerning the hours you work, 
your work schedule, or overtime?" 

The referent of this question was "the total yearly 
income before taxes of (the worker's) .immediate family-- 
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Work-related 
Illness or 
injury 



Unsteady 
employment 



Occupational 



handicaps 



Invasion 
of privacy 



including (the worker's) own wages, Che wages of every- 
one else in the family, and income from any othet 
source." Wdrkers coded as having a ptoblem in this 
area were those who said "no** to the question: Vdo you 
feel that this total Income is enough to^meet yot\r 
. fami ly^s-Uflual montlxlyi^expejaaes^nd bills?** _ 

Worker cited one or more illnesses or injuries in 
response to the question: **Within the last three years 
have you ever had any illness or injury that you think 
was caused or made more severe by any Job you had 
during this period?** 

Worker mentionej^ some conditions other than **steady 
employment** in response to the question: **Do you 
think of your Job as one where you have regular, steady 
work throughout the year, is it seasonal, are there 
frequent lay-offs, or what?** 

Worker cited one or more handicaps in response to the 
question: **Da you have anything you regard as a 
physical or nervous condition that limits the amount 
or kind of work you do?** 



Worker cited one or more types oV invasion of privacy 
in response to the question:* **D(K3rpu feel that your 
supervisor or the personnel office where you work eVer 
g5 into yi)ur personal matters that you think are none 
of their business?*' .This question was not asked of 
self-employed workers. 



Problems 
with union 
demo era cy 



Workex: cited one or more problems in response to the 
question: **Could you tell me abou^ any problems you*^ 
feel there are with 'your union regarding how democrati- 
cally it's run?** This question was asked 9nlY of 
union members. . 



Mistreatment 
by employment 
agexfcies 



Problfcms 
with union 
naf^agement 



Failure to 
receive wa^s 



Worker cited one or more problems in response to the 
questlon:=. **Could you tell me what problems or dif- 
ficulties you ran into in dealing with the agency?*' 
This question was asked only o£ workers who at some 
time in the past three years tried to find a Job through 
a private or state employment agency. 

' i 
Worker cited one cr more problems in response to the ^ 

question: **Could you* tell me any problems you feel 

there are with yot rsunion regarding how wqll it is 

managed?** This qi esiibn was asked only of» unioxi 

members. | ^^^^^ ^ - r/^ 

Worker cited one ot more cases of failure to receive 
wages in response to the question: **Other than 
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Sex . 

discrimination 



Age^ 

discH.mination 




Inadequaf 
expense coverage 
w following a work- 
related illness 
or injury 



Race or 

national origin 
discrimination 



Wage garnishment 
or assignxdent ^ 



garnishment or assignment, have you at any time in the 
last threc^^years had any trouble in getting your wages 
paid in fjill, or on time, or regularly?" In 1973 this - 
question Uas asked only of wage-and-salaried workers. 

Worker cited one or more examples of discrimination iti 
response to the question: "Do you i^eel in any way 
discriminated against on your job because you are a 
woman?" This question was asked of women ?only. 

Worker cited one or more examples of discrimination in 
response to the question: "Do you feel in any way 
discriminated against on your job because of your age?" 

Worker responded other than "most or all" to either of 
the following questions: "While you were ill, how much 
of your medical, surgical, or hospital expenses were 
coveired by any personal, company, or governmental 
insurances or programs-- most or all, some, only a little, 
or none?" and "While you were ill, how much of your 
living expenses were covered by any personal, company, 
or governmental insurances or programs— most or all, 
some, only a little, or none?" These questions were 
risked only of workers who in the last tjhree years had 
a work-related illness or injury which kept them from 
working for more than two weeks. 



Worker cited one or more examples of discrimination in 
response to the question: "Do you feel in any way ' 
discriminated against on your job because of your race 
or national origin?" 

Worker cited one or more cases of garnishment or assign- 
ment in response to the question: "In the laat three 
years have your wages ever been garnisheed or assigned?" 
In 1973 this question was asked only of wage-and- 
salaried workers. 



Specific descriptive data relevant to each of these problem areas 
will be presented later in fihis volume.' In the present section the empha- 
sis is upon compatl^sQns among problem areas rather than upon examining the 
nuances of any particular area. ^ 

Columns two and three of Table 4.1 show, respectively, the 1969 an^ 
1973 percentages of workers reporting each of the 19 problems. The first 
column of the table provides the short-hand label for each of the 19 
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Table 4.1 
lianking of Lab 



or 



ndards Problem Areas 



\ 



a; 



\ 



Percentage of 
workers report- 
ing one problem 
or more in each 
area * 



Percentage of those g 
reporting the problem 
who regarded it as 
"sizeable" or "gredt" 



■Failure to receive wagies 

(within past 3 years) 5 
TJhose who at some time in 3 years 

' prior to 1969 had worked for 
wages or salary / 6 
those who when interviewedi in 1973 
were wage-and-salaried wbr^kers. 



Problem area 


1969 


1973 


1969 


1973 


Health and safety hazards 


38 


41 


50 ( 


43 


Transportation problems 


35 ' 


i 40 


39 


37 


Inadequate fringe bfenefits 

Wage-and-salaried workers only 


fin 

39 

45, 


39 
44 


43 


39 


Unpleasant physical conditions 


33 

1 


39 


V 38 


36 


Inconvenient or excessive 
hpurs 


30 




38 


34 


Inadequate family income 


26 


21 


62 


56 


Work-related illniess or^ injury 
(within past 3 years) 

Unsteady employment ^%!^ 


13 

10 ^. 


14 
9 


56 
37 


48 


Occupational handicaps 


9 ' 


9 


39 


30 


Invasion of privacy by employer 
Wagp-and-salaried workers only 


8 
9 


9 

10 


28 


26 


Problems with union democracy » 
Union members only 


6 

18 


■ 9 
29 


** 

58 


54 


Mistireatmeiit by employment agency 
(within past 3 yeai^s) 

Those who had dealt with ah 

agency past 3 years 


7 

47 - 


8 
52 


68 


72 

• 


Problems with union managetii^ht 
Utiion members only / * 


■ 5- . • 
17 


6 

>v 23 


58 


60 



43 44 
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Table 4.1 (continued) 



Problem area 

Sex discrimination 
' Women - 

Age discrimination 

Inadequate expense coverage 
following a work-related illness/ 
injury (within past 3 years) 

Those who at some time in past 3 
years had been away from work for 
2 weeks or more due to a work- 
related illness or injury 

Race or national origin 
discrimination 
Blacks 

Wage garnishment or assignment 

(within past 3 years) 
Those who at some time in 3 years 
prior to 1969 had worked for wages 
Those who when interviewed in 1973 
were wage-and-salaried workers 



1969 

3 
8 



68 



3 
17 



1973 
5 

13 



66 



3 

15 



1969 



42 



35 



39 



ic-k 



53 



72 



1973 



37 



35 



45 



52 



53 



re 

An indented row description indicates that the percentage is based on 
the subsample thus described. Otherwise, the percentages are based on 
the full sample, given the problems with doing so described in the text. 



N<100 in 1969 or weighted N < 140 in 1973. 
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problem areas. The percentages In the second and third columns are the 
percentages of workers who reported in 1969 and 1973 one or more problems 
in each area in response to the series of "problem" questions described 
above. There are some peculiarities regarding the bases of these percen- 
tages which should be taken into account in* reading the percentages. In 
order to make comparisons across problem afeas in terii)s of the percentage 
of workers reporting a problem, it was necessary to maintain a constant 
percentage base such that each percentage would be "percentage of all 
workers" rather than percentage of shifting subsamples of woirkers — for 
example, percentage of women workers j percentage o':^ \^age-and-salaried 
workers, and so forth. At the same time it was impossible, or occasional- 
ly would have sounded silly, to ask some of the "problem" questions to 
certain workers. As a result certain questions wfere omitted for certain 
subsamples of workers. Questions about problems with unions were, for 
instance, not asked of workers who did not belong to a union; men were not 
asked about sex discrimination; and self-employed workers were not asked 
about fringe benefits . Such selective questioning creates a problem, how- 
ever, in determining the percentage of ^1 workers who had a problem in a 
particular area. How should those worker^ who were^^not asked a particular 
"problem" question be treated — as having a problem or not? In the con- 
'struction of the major percentages in Table 4.1 this question was answered 
through the arbitrary (and sometimes highly debatable) placement of 
certain subsamples of workers in the "no problems" category. These arbi- 



trary placements were ^as follows ? 
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Problem area 

Transportation 
problems 

Inadequate 
fringe benefits 

Invasion of 
privacy 

Problems with 

union 

democracy 

Mistreatment; by 
employment / 
agencies 

Problems with 
union management 

failure to 
receive wages 



Sex discrimination 

Inadequate 
expense coverage 
during illness 

Wage garnishment 
or assignment 



^ Subsample of workers arbitrarily classified 

as having "no problem" in the area 

Worjcers who lived at, or adjacent to their places 
of work 

Currently self-employed workers 

r 

' / 

Currently self-employed workers ' 
Workers who did not belong to a union 



Workers who had not dealt with an employment 
agency within the Ikst three years 

Workers who did not belong to a ujiion 



Workers who had been exclusively self-employed 
for last three years* (1969) or currently 
self-employed workers (1973) . 

Men 

Workers who within the last three years had no 
work-related illness or injury that kep|: them 
from working for two weeks or more 

Workers who had been exclusively self-enlployed 
for last three years (1969) or currently] self- 
employed workers (1973) 



In one case, however, even such an arbitrary decision as those dbove was 
impossible. The "problems" question concerning unpleasant physical work- 
ing conditions Was not asked of workers who did not work at one identifi- 
able location. To ask about each place of work traveled to by a worker 
who moved around would not have very useful, since it would have been 

necessary to find out how much time was spent in each location in order to 
get an idea of hbw extensive were the worker's problems with unpleasant 
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physical conditions* Such questioning vould have exceeded the time llmi* 
tations of the interview. It would, hSwever , have beerr grossly misleading 
to assign these multiple-worksite workers to the'^np problems" category. 
Since over fialf of the multiple-worksite workers spetit most of their work- 
ing time traveling around the neighborhood or community, it would be most 
unusual were they not at some time or other exposed to unpleasant physical 
conditions. Yet it would not be entirely justified to classify them 
arbitrarily as haying problems with unpleasant physical conditions. As a 

result of this diiemma, they have been entirely excluded from the 

M • . . . • • 

Unpleasant PhysiqaH. Conditions row of Table 4.1. 

Percentages o^ workers reporting problems computed over bases that 

do not involve the i arbitrary decisions made above (e.g., the percentq^ 

of women reporting sex discrimination) are shown both in the subsidiary 

rows of Table 4.1 (i.e., rows where the "Problem area" description is 

indented) and in at;her pages of this volume. 

' 

After indicati^tt^ that he or she had a problem in a particular area, 
a worker was then ^^ked to rate its severity. These ratings were all 
dbtained in response to slight variations of the single "severity" ques- 
tion, ^How much of a problem is this for you?" The last columns of 
Table 4.1 present the percentage of worker^ experiencing each problem who 
reported it as "size^le" or "great." < 

The 1973 frequency and severity data are perhaps more readily summar- 
ized by Figure 4.1. This figure locates each of the labor standards prob- 
lems on two dimensions simultaneously. The first dimension, the vertical 
axis, corresponds to the 1^973 percentage of all workers reporting a prob- 
lem in the area; the second dimension, the hprizontal axis, corresponds, to 
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the percentage of worker^ rating their problems In a particular area as 
"sizeable" or "great." A labor standards area In which problems 
were both frequent and i severe would, appear In the top\eft-hand corner 
of the figure; an area In which problems were neither frequent nor severe 
would appear In the bottom right-hand corner of the figure; The four 
general quadrants of the figure may therefore be Interpreted as follows; 

Percentage Rating Reported Ptoblem as "Sizeable" or "Great" 



Problems that are 

both frequent and severe 


Problems 'that are 
frequent but not severe 


Problems that are ^ 
severe but not frequent 


Pifoblems that are nelthei 
frequent nor severe 



Percentage 
of Workers 
Reporting 
Problem 



Tables 4.2 and 4.3 jdeal not with cptftpatlsons among labor standards ^ 
problem areas but Instead^wlth the frequency o5 labor standards problems 
viewed as a whole. Table 4.2 Indicates the percentage of workers report- 
ing problems In various numbers of labor standards areas. The table under- 
counts the total number of problems experienced by workers In these areas 
since It makes no allowance for a worker having multiple problems In a 
single area. For example, two workers may both have been coded as having 
a problem with unpleasant physical working conditions although the first 
worker reported three problems In this area and the second appeared to be 
reporting only one problem. The data could not sustain finer distinctions 
among numbers of specific problems In any one area. One worker, for 
Instance, might have complained about excessive heat, occasional excessive 
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cold, and too much smoke in the air. A second worker thinking about pre- 
cisely the same conditions .might only have mentioned "poor ventilation." 
It would have been arbitrary to have cod^d the first worker as having 
three times as many problems as the second worker. Although this example 
is- fairly clear-cut, there were a great many far more ambiguous cases in 
\ which it could not be determined when a worker was describing several 
discrete problems rather than diffei^ent ramifications of one basic 
problem. 

^ Table 4.3, employing the same rieasure as. Table 4.2 and based on 1973 
data only, contrasts several major cemographic and occupational subsamples 
in terms of the total number of labor standards areas In^which workers in ' 
each aubsample reported problems* Late^ tables will contrast the same 
subsamples in terms of the frequency of specific labor standards problems* 
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Table 4.2 



Number of labor standards ar^as in which 
worker reports one or more orbblems* 


Percentage 
1969 (N^153n 


1973 (N=2157') 


No problems in any area 


11.5% 


8.57. 


One problem area 


19.5 


18.0 


Two problem areas 


21.0 


19.9 


Three problem areas 


18.9 


18.5 


Four problem areas 


12.3 


14.6 . 


Five problem areas 


8.6 


R 7 
o. / 


Six problem areas 


4.1 


6.0 


Seven problem areas 


2.5 « /l 


3.0 


Eight problem areas 


1.0 


1.6 


Nine problem areas 


0.3 


S, 1-0 


Ten or more problem areas 


0.5 


0.2 



*A wotker reporting problems in all areas would have mentioned problems 
in X9 areas . 
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Table 4.3 

Total Number of Labor Standards Probl ems bv Sex. Aee, Race, Education, 
Employment Status > Occupation, Collar Color, and Industry 

Mean Number of Problems 
i Base N Mean 

Sex ^, 

\ ■ ' • 

Men ' .1339 3.0 

Women, primary or sole wage earners 287 2.8 

Women, secondary wage earners 520 3.0 



Age 

^ Under 21 175 . 3.2 

21-29 -584 3.4 

30-44 65 § 2.9 

45-54 1 ^ 443 2.7 

55-64 ^ 251 2.6 

65 or older 41 . 1.0 

Race , . 

White . • y=-.l90l 2.9 

Black 177 3*5 



Education 



Eight years or less . 
Some high school 

High school diploma or equivalent 
Some college • 
College degree or more 



242 
306 
826 
449 
327 



3.2 
3.2 
2.9 
3.0 
2.8 



Employment status 

Self-employed 
Wi^e -and -sal ar led 



250 
1907 



1.9 
3'.1 
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Table 4.3 ((/ontlnued) 



Occupation 



Professional and technical ' 
Managers and admllilstrators, except farm 
Sales 
Clerical 

Craftworkers " 

Operatives, except transport 

Transport equipment operatives 

Non-farm laborers 

Farmers and farm managers 

Faym laborers and farnf foremen 

Service workers, except private household 

Private household workers 



Mean Number of Problems /.W 
Base N Mean 



31,9 
328 
109 
355 
270 
300 
71 
77 
46 
14 
237 
15 



2.8' 

2.4 

2.6 

2.7-^ 

3.4 

3.8 

3.2 

3.2 

1.9 ■ 

2.9 

3.0 

2.1 



Collar Color 

White 
Blue 



■ft*** 



1118 
963 



2,7 
3,4 



Industry 

Agrrlculture, fisheries, and forestry 71 2;i 

Mining - 10 2.7 

Contract construction 138 3.3 

Manufacturing 525 ^,5 

Transportation, communication, and ^ 

utilities 129 3.3 

Wholesale and retail trade' 387 i,8 

Finance, Insurance, and real estate 123 2.7 

Services 554 2.6 

Government 144 3^0 

*Thls measure's standard deviation Is 2.02. 
**Excludes minority races other than blacks 

^**Based upon 1970 Census ^odes 

****Excludes farm workers 
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5 . WAGES AND WAGE LOSS 



Table 5.1 

Annual Personal Income from Primary Job 



Annual Income from primary 
job before clecluct,lons for 
taxe s 


Percentage 
1969 

(N"=1419") 


1973, 

unadjusted 
(N-2072) 


$3,399 or less 


14.9% 


9.9% 


$3,400-4,999 


15.7 


13.9 


$5,000-7,499 


26.9 


22.6 


$7,500-9,999 ^ 


18.6 


17.5 


$10,000 or more 


23.8 


36.1 



1973, adjusted 
for inflation 
(N«2072^* 

14.9% 
15.9 
25.7 
19.3 
24.3 

*Adju8tment for inflation was made fay mul/tiplying raw 1973 dollar estimates 
by .87. ' . A ' 



Table 5.2 

Annual Personal Income fronv Primary Job for Full-time Workerg 



Percentage 



Annual income, from primary 
job before deductions for \ 
taxes ■ 

t 

$3,399 or less 
$3,400-4,999 
$5,000-7,499 
$7,500-9,999 
$10,000 or more 



1969 

'9.8% 

15.8 
28.6 
20.0 
25.8 - 



1973, 

unadjusted 
(t*'1804'> 

5.07, 
13.0 
24.2 
18.7 
39.1 



1973, adjusted 
for inflation 
(W-18Q4^ V 

9.0% 
16.7 
27.1 
20.9 
26.3 



*Includes only workers working 35 hours a week or more. The 1973 adjustment 
for inflation was made by multiplying raw 1973 dollar es^imates^'by .87 
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Table 5.3 



Annual Family Income 


0 , 




** 




Percentaee 






xocai annual ramxiy xncome 




1973 . 


1973 . ad iu^ted 


from all sources before 


1969 


unadjusted 


for inflation 


taxes 


(N=1352) 


(N=1975^ 


(■N«=1975^* 


$3,3^9 or less 


4.77a 


2.1% 


3.1% 


$3,400-4,999 


6.1 


3.5 


4.6 


$5,000-7,499 


16.1 


9.9 


14.8 


$7,500-9,999 ^ 


19.7 


14.4 


21.2 


$10,000 or more 


53.5 


7a.i 


56.4 



♦Adjustment for inflation "was made by multiplying raw 1973 dollar estimates by 
.87 ■ . 



Table 5.4 



Inadequate Income 



(yofr 



Do you feel that this total X family) income is enough to meet (yofr family's/ 
your) usual monthly expens^JS and bills? 

Do you feel that this total (family) income is enough for (you and your 
family/you) to live as comfortably as you Mould like? 



Reports of Inadequate Income 



1969 



Type of ipcome tnaileauacv 

For meeting monthl^jr expenses 

For liSring as comfortably as 
one \«ould like 



1S25 
1524 



Fercentago 
26.4% 

56.2 



1973. 
Base N 

2155 



21.3% 



2150 ^ 34.4% 



*In 1973 workers who indicated that their income .was not adequate to meet 
their bills were not asked the question concerning how "comfortably" their 
income let them live. Tliey are classified in this table as having inadequate 
income for living as comfortably as they would like. 

•Note: See also Section 4, 
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Table 5.5 v - 

• ■ r ■ 

Inadequate Income-^'Severity of Problems 
How much of a problem is this for you? 

Percentage 



Defiree of severity v ' 1969 (N^398) 1973 (N^459) 

No problem at all 4 87 - q q«y 

A sl-ight problem 32.7 41 0 

-A sizeable problem 37.2 32*9 

A great problem ISA 22*9 

^Includes only workers whose total family incomes were inadequate for 
meeting their usual monthly expenses and bills. 
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Table 5.6 

Inadequate Income by Sex, Age> Race, Education, Empl ovinent status > 
Occupation, Collar Color > and Industry 



Sex 



Education 
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Reports of problem 



Base N 



Percentage 



Men 

Women 1 primary or sole wage earners 
Women, secondary wage earners 



1337 
. 287 
520 



20.6% 

34.1 

16.3 



Under 21 

21-29 

30-44 

45-54 

55-64 

65 or older 



175 
584 
658 
443 
251 
41 



11.4% 
21.7 
23.6 
21.7 
22 . 3 
12 ;2 



Race* 

White 
Black 



1901 
175 



19.3% 

Ma 



Eight years or less 
Sonfe high school 

High school diploma or equivalent 
Some college ^ 
Cpllege degree or more 



242 
306 
•826 
449 
327 



33.9% 
32.0 
20.0 . 
'16.7 
U.6 



Employment status 

Self-employed 
Wage-and-salaried 



250 
1905 



13.2 
22.4 
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Table 5.6 (continued) 



Reports of problem 



Occupation* * 

Professional and technical 
.^Managers and administrators, eiccept farm 
Sales ♦ 
Clerical 
Graf tworkers 

Operatives, except transport 

Transport equipment operatives 

Non-farm ^laborers 

Farmers and farm managers 

Farm laborers and farm foremen 

Service workers", except private household 

Private household work^srs 



Base N 


Percentaee 


319 


11.9% 


328 


14.6 


109 


20.2 . 


355 


19.4 


270 


21.1 


298 


27.2 


71 


26; 8 


77 


26.0 




10.9 




21.4 


237 


• 36.3 


15 


73.3 



Collar Color* ** 

White ' , 

Blue 



Industry 



1118 15.9% 
961 28.4 



Agriculture, fisheries, and forestry 71 15.5 

Mining . 10 o!o 

Contract construction " 138 ^5^9 

Manufacturing 525 25! 5 
Transportation, communication, and 

utilities 129 17.8 

Wholesale and retail trade 387 23!o 

Fin|ncel insurance, and real estate 123 17.1 

Services ^ 554 20.6 

GoviSjrnment I44 



^Excludes minority races other than blacks. 
**Based upon 1970 Census codes 
1^*^xcludes farm workers 
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Table 5.8 

Inadequate Fringe Benefits 

. • • * 

Are there ^ny fringe benefits that you*re not getting now that you*d like 
to be getting? 

Percentage •.- 



Desire for additional fringe benefits 1969 (t^l309) 1973 (1^1900) 

Worker desires. one or more additional ^ 

benefits " 44,7% 44,5% 

Worker does not desire any additional 

benefits 55.3 55.5 



*Includes only wage-and-salaried workers 
Note: See "also Section 4, 



Table 5,9 . - 
/ Inadequate Fringe Benefits^-Severity of Problems 
How much of a problem is this for you? 

Percentage reporting each of 
four degrees of severity * 

Degree of severity 1969 (KN5791 1973 (M^827^ 

No problem at all 19*7% . 20.6% 

A slight problem 37.1 40.5 

A sizeable problem 26.1 22.7 

A great problem 17^1 16.2 

Includes only wage-and-salaried workers wanting one or more additional 
fringe benefits . v 
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Table 5,10 

Inadequate Fringe Beneflts-^'Types of Problems * 

Which one (fringe) benefit you're not getting now would you most like to 
be getting? 

« - * ' ■ . 

Percentage of total number of 
additional benefits desired* 



One additional benefit most 
desired _1 

Health 9 /inedical insurance 
(excluding dental insurance) 

Sick leave with pay 

Retirement program or pension 
plan 

Dental care or insurance 

Profit sharing 

Paid vacation 

Paid holidays 

Stock options 

Life insurance 

Maternity leave 



1969 (Number of 
benefits deslfed 
«576^ 



26.6% 
10.4 

24. 8 
4.0 
5.4 
3.6 
3.3 
2.6 
4.2 
1,2 



1973 (Number of 
benefits desired 
»829') 



24.87. 
17.1 

15.1 
14.0 
5.3 
~5.1 
3.4 
2.2 
2.1 
l.O 



Includes only wage-and-aalarled workers wanting one or more additional 
fringe benefits* Percentages do not add to 100 because of the exclusion 
from the table of those benefits constituting less than one percent of the 
total In 1973. 
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Table 5.11 • ' 

Inadequate Fringe Benefits bv Sex. Age. Race. Educatio n » .Occupation . 
Collar Color, and Industry 



Reports of problem 



Men 

Women, primary or sole-wage earners 
Women, secondary «age earners 



Base N 



1134 
265 
492 



Percenitage 



48.8% 

40.0 

37.0 



h2&. 

Under 21 

21-29 

30-44 

45-54 

55-64 

65 or older 



174 
546 
588 
357 
205 
27 



30.5% 
46.7 
49.7 
40.3 ^ 
48.8 
7.4 



Race** 

White 
Black 



1660 
165 



44.5% 
47.3 



Education 

Eight years or less 
Some high school 

High school diploma or equivalent 

Some college 

College degree or more 



209 
268 
738 
392 
289 



46.9% 

49.3 

43.4 

40.8 

46.0 
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Table 5.11 (continued) 



Reports of ,problem 
Base ^ ♦ Percentage 



OccWatlon* ^ 



Professional and technical 29i6 42.9% 

Managers and administrators, except ^arm 205 43.9 

SalQs 94 43.6 

Clerical 350 34.9 

Craftworkers 263 55.9 

Operatives, except transport , ■ 291 48.1 

Transport equipment operatives , 69 ' 50.7 

Non-farm laborers ^ 74 44.6 

Farm laborers and farm foremen 14 ' 42..9 

Service workers, except private household 218 . 44.0 f 

Private household workers 10 20.0 



Collar Color^ *^ • . 

White 952 40.7 

Blue 918 48.6 



Industry 

Agriculture, fisheries, and forestry 23 47.8 

Mining ^ ^ XO 50.0 

Contract Construction 113 65*5 

Manufacturing . 5l6 45.5 

Transportation, communication, and , 

utilities 126 45.2 

Wholesale and retail trade f . 315 47.0 

Finance, insurance, and real estate 112 , 34#8 

Services 476 41 ^4 

Government 143 37.8 



^Includes only wnge-and- salaried workers 
**Excludes minority taces other than blacks 
***Based upon 1970 Census codea 
****Exclude3 farm workers 
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Table 5,12 \ . 

Waf^6 Garnishment or Asslgmnent * \ ^ 

In the last three years have your Wgea ever been gamisheed or assigned? 

Percentage ' 

Garnishment 1969 (N^^lSeS) * 1973 (N«2152) 

0 ■ . . 

Worker's wages were gamisheed or 

assigned once or more ^ 1,^% 1,0% \^ 

Worker's wages were garnlshised or 

asslgned-more than once (1973 only) (0.3) 
^Worker's wages were never garnlsheed 

or assigned ^ ' \ 98.1 99.0 

Includes only workers who at some time la the three years prior to their 
interviews were wage<<4nd" salaried " - " 

Note: "See also Section 4. ' 



Table 5.13 

Wage Garnishment or Asslgimient'-^*Severlty of Problems 

How much of a problem was (this/this most recent time) for you?^ 
(Severity ratings in the pase of multiple garnishments or. assignments 
referred only to the most recent garnishment or assignment.) ■ ' ^ 

Percentage reporting each of 
four degrees of severity 



Degree o£ severity 1969 (N»25) * 1973 (N^ig)"^ 

No problem at all 8.0% 15.8% 

A slight problem ^ 20*0 26.3 

A sizeable problem ^, 24. Q 26.3 

A great problem - 48.0 31,6 

Includes only workers who at some time in the three years prior to their 
Interviews were wage-and-salarled and who during this period experienced 
one or more wage garnishments or assignments 

Includes only workers whose wages had been gamisheed or assigned once 
or more in the three years prior to their interviews 
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Table 5.14 \ 
Permission for Gar nishment or Assignment 

Was (this garnishment /this most recent garnishment) done with or without 
your permission? 

Permisgi^n Percentage (}^18)* 

With permission 33.3% • * 

Without jiermlssion 66.7 

*Includes only «brkers «hose «ages had ^n garnishead or assigned once or 
more in the three years prior to their Interviewa 
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Table 5.15 

Wage Garnlshtpent or Assignment by Sex> Age;, Race, Ej^ucation, Occupation^ 
Collar Color, and Industry 



Reports of problem 



Sex 



Men 



Women, primary or sole x^age earners 
WoTnen> secondary x^age earners 



A ^e 

Under 21 

21-29 

30-44 

45-54 

55-64 

65 or older 



Race* 

White 
Black 




Base N; 



1336 
287 
5L8 



175 
584 

658' 
440 
251 
41 



1898 
175. 



J 



Percentage 



1.0% 

2.1 

0.6 



3.4 
1.2 
0.8 
0.9 
0.0 
0.0 



0.8 
2.9 



Education 

Eight years or less 
.Some high school ' 
High school diploma or equivalent 
Some college 
College degree or more 



242- 
306 
824 
449 - 
32^" 



1.7. 

1.3 

6.8 

1.6 

0.0 
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Table 5 ,15 (continued) 

Reports of problem 



• Base ^ Percentage 
Occupations ^ 

trofessionai and technical 297 0.3 

Managers and administrators, except farm 205 1.5 

jSales 94 o!o 

Clerical 351 o.9 

Craftworkers 263 ^^^5 

Operatives, except transport 292 1.0 

Transport equipment operatives 69 0.0 

Non-farm laborers 75 2.7 

Farm laborers and farm foremen 14 o»0 

Service workers, except private household. 219 2^3 

Private household workers 10 0,0 



Collar Col or 

White . 954 0,7 

Blue 921 1.5 



Industry 

'✓^ -I, - - 

Agriculture, fisheries, and forestry , 23 0#0 

/Mining '10 0.0 

Contract cons ttuction 113 6.0 

Manufacturing 518 0.8 
' Transportation, communication, and 

utilities 126 0.0 

Wholesale and' retail trade 315 1,6 

Einance, insurance, and real estate 112 o.O 

Services 477 

Government ' ^ I44 



^Excludes minority races other than blacks 

^ ^Includes'' only wage-and-salaried workers 
*^^ased upon 1970 Census *codes 



****Excludes farm workers* 
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Table 5.16 

Failure to Receive Wages (Excluding Garnlshroer^ or Assignment ) 

(Other than garnishment or assignment) have you at any time- In the last 
threfe years had any trouble ge^itlng your x;age8 paid In full, or pn time, 
or regularly? \ 



Perceyitage 



Wage loss 

Worker reports one or more problems 
in receiving wages 

Worker'^reports two or more problems 
in receiving wages (1973 only) 

Worker reports no problem in 
receiving wages 



1969 (N«1364^^ 1973 (Ni«2l42^ 

. . . • ^ * 

5.6% 5.67. 



94.4 



(4.0) 



94.4 



*Includes only workers who at some time in the three years prior to their 
interviews were wage-and-salaried 

Note: See also Section 4. 



Table 5.17 

Failure to Receive Wages —Severity of Problems ^ 

How much of a problem for^you was this trouble you had getting your wages? 
(Severity ratings in the case of multiple, Tiage losses referred onl^ to the 
most recent such loss. ) 



Degree of severity 

No problem at ail 
A slight problem 
A sizeable problem 



Percentage reporting each of 
four degrees of severity 

1969 (Ni>72)* 1973 (Wi»117^^ 



16,7% 
40.3 
23.6 
19.4 



15.4% 
41.0 
17.9 
25.6 



A great^roblem 

^Includes only workers who at some time in the three years plrior to their 
interviews were wage-and-salaried and who during this period experienced 
one or more wage losses ^ 

•^^Includea only workers who had experienced one or more wage losses during 
the three years prior to their Interviews 
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Table 5.18 , * 

Failure to Receive Wages— Types of Problems 



Type of problem 

Problems in getting wages on time 
(Problems involving one instance 
of \^orker receiving pay, but 
receiving it la^e .) 

» 

Frequent problems in geti:ing 
wages (Problems involving recur- 
ring Instances of worker receiv- 
ing pay either Idte, or in less 
than the full amount, or both.) - 

Problems in getting wages in full 
([Problems involving ono instance 
of worker receiving less than 
full amount of pay due«)^ 



Percentalge of total number of 
problems reported 



1969 (Number of 
problems- 104) * 



1973 (Number of. 
problems" 152) ** 



41.3% 



33.67. 



33.7 



25.0 



\46.7 



19.7 



^Includes only workers -who at some time in the three yfears prior, to their 
interviews were wage-and-salarled arid who during this period experienced 
one or more wage losses. . f , 

^*Include8 only workers who had experienced one or more wage losses during 
the three jrears prior to their interviews 
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Table 5.19 

Fail utre to Recei ve Wages by Sex. Age, Race, Education, Occupation ^ 
Collar iSolbr, and Industry 



Reports of problem 



Base N Perceiitage 

■ ■ Sex 

Men ' X326 5'.2% 

Women, primary or sole wage earners 287 5.2 

Women, arecpndary wage earner's 518 6.9 

Age • ^ 

Under 21 ' ^ 175 . 11.4 

21-29 578 9.3 

30-44 658 4.9 

^ ^5-54 , 438 2.3 

55-64 251 ' V 1.6 

,65 or older 39 . 0.0 

<. , • .... 

Race* > 



White ^ 1888 / 5.7 

Black ^ 175 4,6 

Education 

Eight years or less " 242 5,4% - 

%om high school 304 5.6 

^High school diplon^ or equivalent 822 4*4 , 

Spnie college v 447^^ 7v2 

College degree or more 322 ' 6«8 ^ 
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Table 5.19 (continued) 



Occupation 



Reports of problem 



Base N 



Percentage 



Prof essionaNl and techniaal 

Managers and administrators, except farm 

Sales ^ 

Clerical 

Craftworkers 

Operatives, except transport 
Transport equipment operatlve^^r 
Non-farm laborers 
Farm laborers and farm foremen 
Service workers, except private 

household 
-Private household workers 



294 


6.57. 


205 


4.9 


92 


4.3 


351 


'4.0 


262 , 


6.1 - 


292 


6.8 


69 


2.9 


75 


1.3 


14 


0.0 


219 


8.7 


10 


0.0 



Collar tlolor 



**** 



White 
Blue 



Industry 

f ' ■ ■ ' 

Agriculture > fisheries, and forestry 
Mining 

Contract construction 
Maipfa^uring 

Transportation, communication, and 

utilities 
Wholesale and retaiil trade 
Finance, insurance, and real estate 
Services 
Government 



949 


5.1 


920 


6.2 


23 


O.O 


10 


10.0 


112 


6.3 


518 


5.8 


126 


1.6 


313 


9.3 


112 


2.7 


475 


5.7 


143 


• 2.8 



*lExcXude9 minority races other than blacks 
**Incluc^s only wage-and-salaried workers 
. **^Based upon 1970/:en^us codes 
****Excludes farm 
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Table 5.20 ^ . 

Total Expenses Covered bv P ersonal. Company, or GovernTnental Insurance 
Programs Following -a Work-related Illness or Iniurv , 

While you were ill , how much of your medical , surgical, or hospilial expenses 
were cdVer^i^^p^ any personal, company, or governmental insurances or ^programs 
—most or all,* some, only a little, or none? . - ' 

While you were ill, how much of your living expenses were covered by any 
personal J company, or governmental insurances or programs — most or all, some, 
only a little, or none? , , 

Percentage reporting insurance coverage - . 

Medical payments ^ ' Living expenses 

Expense covera^ 1969 (IS^SfrV 1973 (N=108V 1969 (N=84) 1973 (N=107) 



IJost or all 69.0% 72.2% 34.6% ' 30.8%' 

Some 8.3 9.3 16.0 21.5 

Only a little 3.6 4.6 2.5 6.5 

None 19.0 13. 9 ^ 45.9 41.1 



^Includes only workers who in the three years prior to their interviews had a 
work-a:elated illness or injury that kept them off the job for more than two 
weeks 



Table 5.21 v 
inadequate Expense Coverage Following a Work^related Illness or Injury 

A "problem*' was defined as a case where a worker received less than "most or 
all" coverage of either medical expenses or living expenses following a work *^ 
related illness or injury that (l) occurred in the three years prior to his 
or her interview and (2) kept the worker away from work for more than two 



weeks. 1 

' ' Percentage -. -. 

Problemi With coverage 1969 (t^82) 1973 (1^105) 

Worker reports a problem 68.3% * 65.7% 

Worker does not report a problem 31.7 34*3 



. ^Includes only workers who in the three' years prior to their interviews had 
work-related illness or injury that kept them off the 'job for more than two 
weeks. 

Note: See also Section 4. 
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Table 5.22 



Inadequate Expense Coverage Followin e a Wdrk-related Illness or Iniurv- 
Severltv of Problems / 



How much of a problem for you vias meeting all your expenses during this 
time? 



Degree of severity 
No problem at all 
A slight problem 
A sizeable problem 
A great problem 



Percentage reporting each of 
four degrees of severity * 

1969 (N=57V 1973 (1^71^ 



3i.67. 

29.8 

17.5 

■ I 

21*1 



23.9% 
31.0 . 
18.3 
26.8 



*Includes only workers with a problem in this , area as indicated in 
Table 5.21 - 
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Table 5.23 - / 

Inadequate Expense Coverage Following a Hbrk- relate d Illness or Injury . 

by Sex» Age. Race, Education, Employment Status. Occupation. Collar Color » 

and Industry 



Sex 



Age 



Race** 



Education 



Employment status 



Reports of problem 



Base N 



lPercentag.e 



Men 

Women, primary or sole wage earners 
Women , secondary wage earners 



78 
12 
15 



60.3% 
58.3 
100.0 



Under 21 

21-29 

30-44 

45-54 

55-64 



7 
19 
34 
31 
14 



85.7 
73.7 
55.9 
^ 74.2 
5 0.0 



White 
Black 



92 
8 



65.2 
62.5 



Eight years or less 
Some high school 
High scKl^ol diploma or equivalent 
Some collej 

College deg:dee or more 



31 
17 
33 
12 
12 



77.4 
88.2 
39.4 
66.7 
75.0 



Self-employed 
Wage-and-salaried 



7 
98 



71.4 
65.3 
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Table 5.23 (continued) 



Occupation 



*** 



Reports of problem 



Base N 



Percentage 



Professional and technical 

Managers and administrators, except farm 

Sales 

Clerical >• 
Craftworkers 

Operatives, except transport 
Transport equipment operatives 
Non-farm laborers 
Farm laborers and farm foremen 
Service workers, except private 

household 
Private household workers 



12 
12 
1 
11 
23 
21 
6 
7 
2 

9 
1 



75.07. 
33.3 

100.0 
72.7 
73.9 
6«7 
66.7 
57.1 

100.0 

55.6 
100.0 



Collar Color 



**** 



White 
Blue 



37 
66 



62.27. 
66.7 



Induatry 

Agriculture, fisheries, and forestry 
Mining 

Contract construction 
Manufacturing 

Transportation, communication, and 

utilities . 
Wholesale and retail trade 
Finance, insurance, and real estate 
Serviced 
Government 



2 
1 
13 
34 

9 
11 
2 

23 
7 



100.07, 
100,0 
61.5 
64.7 

55.6 
100.0 
100.0 
52.2 
57.1 



*StatiBtlca include only those who (a) had a work-related lllnesa or 
injury in ,?the three years prior to their interviews that kept them away 
from working for more than two weeks and <b) had inadequate insurance 
coverage (for medical or living expenses or both) for the illness or Injury 

**Exclude9 minority races other than blacks . 

***Based upon 1976 Census codes 

****Exclude8 farm workers . f 
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6. HOURS AND OTHER TIME-RELATED PROBLEMS 

y 

Table 6.1 ^ ' ' 

Inconvenient or Excessive Hours 

Could you tell me what problems or difficulties you run into concerning 
the hours you work, your work schedule, or overtime? 

Percentap;e 



Problems with hours 1969 (N"1520) 1973 (N«2137) 

Worker reports a problem 29.57. 39.47. 

Worker does not report a » 

problem 70.5 60.6 

Note: See also Section 4 ^ 



Table 6.2 

Inconvenient or Excessive Houraf^^Severlty of Problems 

How much of a problem for you (Is thl«/are these things)? 

Percentage reporting each of |our 
degrees of teverlty ^ ' 



Degree of severity 1969 (N«462) 1973 (N-826) 

No problem at all 7.4t 8.57. 

A slight problem 54.8 57.4 

A sizeable ptoblem 26.4 25.4 

A great problem 11.5 * 8.7 

^Includes only workers with a probleip with hours as Refined In Table 6.1 

Sr ■ . 
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Table 6.3 



Inconvenient or Excessive Hours--' Types of Problems 

Could you ifell me what problems or difficulties you run Into concerning 
the hours you work, your work schedule, or dVertlme? 

Percentage of total number 
of problems^ 



Problems with hours 

"Time 3 lot," starting Ag'ork 
too early, leaving too late 

Work schedule Interferes 
with family life 

Overtime or overtime 
compensation 

Irregular or unpredictable 
hours 

Difficulty completing assigned 
work In time available 

Excessive hours 

Hours create transportation 
difficulties 

"The hours" or "the days" 
mentioned but not further 
elaborated 

Inadequate control by worker 
over his or her hours 

Meal times, relief periods, 
breaks 



1969 (Number of 
problems*519.) 

19.1% 



19.3 

11.8 

6.0 
19.8 

i<if 

6.6 
3.7 
1.7 



1973 (Number of 
problems»931) 

24.9% 

23.7 

12.2 

7.6 

7.4 
5.7 

'4,2 

« 

3.0 ' 

2.1 
1.8 



Incl\idea only workers with a problem with hours as defined in Table, 6.1. 
Percentages do not add to 100 because of the exclusion from the table of 
those problems constituting less than one percent of the total Itt 1973. 



A 1969 percentage is not available because the problem was not mentioned 
frequently enough in the 1969 survey to warrant a separajte coding category. 
Its addition to the 1973 coding might therefore have drawn from other 
coding categories some responses that might have been otherwise coded had 
the category remained excluded. 
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Table 6.4 , 

Inconvenient or Excessive Houra bv Se x> Ace. Race, Education. Emplovmenfc 
Sta^ug, Ocdupatlon, Collar Color > and Industry 



ERIC 
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Reports of problem 



Base N 



Percentage 



Men 

Women, primary or sole wage earners 
Women, secondary wage earners 



1322 
286 
518 



41.8% 

33.9 

36.1 



Age 

Under 21 
21-29 
30-44 
45-54 
55-64 ■ 
65 Or older 

Race* 



175 
579 
649 
440 
248 
41 



37.77. 

49.1 
41.4 
34.1 
25.4 
19.5 



White 
Black 



1884 
175 



40.37. 
30.9 



Education 

Eight years or less 
Some high school 

High school diploma or equivalent 

Some college 

College degree or more 



242 
302 
822 
442 
322 



,26.07. 
36.4 
37.7 
44.6 
49.7 
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Table 6.4«k(continued) 



Employment status 

Self-employed 
Wage -and - sal ar ie d 

Occupation* ^ 

Profes[sional and technical 

Managers and administrators, e:[cqept farm 

Sales \j 

Clerical 

Craftworkers 

Operatives! except transport 

Transport equipment operatives 

Non-farm laborers 

Farmers and farm managers 

Farm laborers and farm foremen 

Service workers , except private household 

Private household workers 

Collar Color^ * 

White /\ I 

Blue 

Industry * 

Agriculture, fisheries , and forestry 
Mining 

Contract construction 
Manufacturing 

Transportation > communication! and 
utilities 
.Wholesale and retlil trade 

Finance, insurance, and real estate 

Services 
, Government 

*Excludes minority races other than blacks 
**Ba8ed upon 1970 Census codes 
***Exclude8 f^rm workers 



Reports of problem 



Base N Percentage 



245 46.17. 
1892 38.6 



319 45.17. 

323' 49.8 

109 49.5 

349 30;1 / 

268 . , . 3A.,0 

299 ^39.8 

70 38.6 

- 76 23.7 

44 . 38.6 

14 57.1 
235 38.3 

15 20.0 



1107 ' 42.1% 

956 36.2 

69 36.27. 

10 50.0 

138 31.2 

521 36.5 

127 ■ 42.5 

382 ' 50. Q 

123 39.8 

554 38.3 

139- 30.9 
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Table 6.5 



Unsteady Employment 



Do you think of your' job as -one where you have regular, ateady work 
throughout the, year is It seasonal, are there frequent layoffs, or what? 



Steadiness of employment 

Steady employment 

Seasonal employment 

Frequent layoffs 

Other forms or combinations 
of unsteady employment 

JlQte: See also Section 4. 



Percentage 



1969 (t»«l524) 
89.77. ^ 

7.3 

2.3 

0.7 



1973 (W-2153) 
91.37. 

6.7 

1.8 

0.2 



Table 6.6 

Unsteady Employment— Severity of Problema 

How' much of a problem for you la this lac)« of steady employment? 



Percentage reporting each of^ four 
degrees of severity * 



Degree of geverltv 
No problem at all 
A slight problem 
A sizeable problem 
A great problem 



1969 (N«173) 

35.37. 

30.1 

15.6 

19.1 



1973 (N-190') 
34.77. 
40.0 
15.8 
9.5 



''^includes only workers with a problem with unsteady employment 
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Table' 6.7 



•( 



Unsteady Employment bv Sex , Ape, Race, Education, Employment St^tuisL^ 
Occupation, Collar Color, ^and Industry ~ 



Reports of problem 



Base' N 



Percentage 



Sex 



Men 

Women, primary or sole^age (earners 
Women ^ secondary vjage earners 



Age 

Under 21 
21-29 

30-44/ 

45-54 

55-64 

65 or older 

Race* 

White 
Black 



1337 
.j287 
518 



175 
582 
657 
442 
251 
41 



1899 
175 



•9.27. 
8.4 
7.9 



18.^7. 
10.5 

7,5 
6-^3 

n 



I 8.67. 
10.3 



Education 

Eight years or less 
Some high i^chool 

High school diploma or equivalent 

Some college 

College degree or more 



242 
306 
825 
447 
326 



11.27. 
13.1 
8.1 

7.8 
5.5 
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Table 6.7 (continued) ' 

Reports of problem 



Base N Percentage 

Employment status * 

Self-employed 249 12*0% 

Wage-and-salaried / 1904 8.3 

Occupation* * 

Pifofessional and technical 319 4.17* 

Managers and administrators, except farm 327 5.8 

Sales ' , 100 8.3 

Clerical 353 2.8 

Craftworkera- . 270 17.0 

Operatives, except transport 299 8.4 

Transpprt equipment operatives 71 14.1 

Noja-farm laborers 77 24.7 

Farmers and farm managers 46 10.9 

Farm laborers and farm foremen 14 21.4 

Service workers, except private household 237 11,4 

Private household workers 15 6.7. 

(dollar Color* ** 

White 1115 ' 4.8% 

Blue : 962 13.1 

• ■ 

Industry .^ 

Agriculture, fisheries, and forestry ^ 71 * 12.7% 

Mining . , 10 20*0 

Contract construction ' 137 ' 40^1 

Manufacturing s 525 - 6.9 

Transportation, communication, and 

utilities • 129 . 3a 

Wholesale and retail trade , 386 8#8 

Finance, Insurance, and real estate 123 1*6 

Services . ' 552 6.2 

Government 144 2.8 



*Excludes minority races other than blacks 
**Ba8ed upon 1970 Census codes 
***Exclude8 farm workers ' • ^' 
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Table 6.8 

Regularity of Work Schedule [ 

Do you generally work the same days each week? 

Do you generally work the same hours each day? 



Percentage 



Work schedule 

Same^ hours and days all the time 

Different days, but same hours 
during those days ^ 

Different hours during the day, 
but same days 

Both days and hours vary 



1969 (N^l530y 
78.1% 

11.4 
6.6 



1973 (N««2152) 
76.6% 

4.6 

12.2 
6.6 



Table 6.9 

Hours Worked Each Week on Main Job 

The "forty-hour week" Is a very common term* When people give the hours 
they work a second thought> however , and start counting the hours up, they 
sometimes find that they work somewhat more or somewhat less than forty 
hours. During f the average week how many hours do you work, not counting 
the time you take off for meals? 





Percentage 




Hours wotked eacji v^ek 


1969 (N-1515^ 


1973 (f}-2157) 


20-24 1/2 hours 


4.27, 


3.67.* 


25-29 1/2 hours 


2.4 


3.2 


30-34 1/2 hours 


4.2 


5.8 


35-39 1/2 hours 


11.5 


11.2 


40 hours 


39.1 


32.2 


40 1/2-44 1/2 hours 


6.2 


6.0 


45-49 1/2 hours 


11.0 


13.6 


50-54 1/2 hours 


' 7.8 


9.3 


55-59 1/2 hours 


4.0 


^ 4.5 


60-64 1/2 hours 


5.3 


4.0 


65: hours or more 


4.8 


5.9 



*ln the 1973 survey two workers were interviewed who met the sample selep- 
tlon criterion of working for 20 houra a week for pay but they did not work 
on any one job for 20 hours. Their sample eligibility was determined by 
their two part-time ^obs adding up to more than 20 hours of paid work. 
They arc included in this subsample of those working from 20-24 1/2 hours. 
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Table 6.10 \ 

• - ^ : .■ '■ ■ ' " ■ ■ \- ■ ■ 

|Hoars Worked Each Week on Secondary Jobs \ . 

■ ' ■ , ■ ' ■ • ■ ■ V. . - - ■ 

Do you presently Have any jobs besides your main job or do any other work 

^ for pay? About how many hours a week on the average do you work \ for pay 
outside of your main job? 

Percentage - 



Hours worked each week ' 1969 (N=1513'> 

No secondary job 90.7% 

1-^9 1/2 hours on secondary job 5.0 

10-19 1/2 hours on secondary job 2 

20 hours or more on secondary job 2.0 




Table 6.1l 

Normal Time of Arrival at Work : 

What time do you usually arrive at work? 



Percentage 



5ise , 1969. (N^1240^ 1973 (N^1743Y 

Morning (Arrive 6:00-11 :59 am) 

6:00-6:59. am 

7:00-7:59 am . 

8:00-8:59 am 

9:00-9:59 am 
10:00-10:59 am 
11:00-11:59 am 

Afternoon (Arrive 12:00-5:59 pm) 

Evening (Arrive 6:00-11:59 pm) 

Night (Arrive 12:00-5:59 am) j 

Includes only workers who generally worked the same hours each 
day \ ^ 



9.9% 




10.9% 


30.8 




31.2 


35.6 




32.9 


9.1 




8.5 


1.9 . 




• 1.4 


0.3 




0.6 


6.3 




.8.4 


3.1 




3.3 


3.0 




2.7 
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Table 6.12 

Definition of Overtime 



People differ in what they mean by the wordg 
terms of your own. job, what do you regard as 


"working overtime* 
working overtime? 


" In 




Percentase 




Definitions of ''overtime" 


1969 (N=I525) 


1973 (N=2150'> 


Working more than so many hours each week 


4^2.5% 


37.3% 


Working more than so many hours each day 


31.1 


32.2 


Working on particular days when worker 
does not normally work 


16.3 


'14.9 


Working before or after certain hours 


12.9 * 


14.1 


Worker has nothing that he or she regards 
as "overtime*' 


24.4 


23.5 



^Percentages add to more than 100 because workers could give more than one 
definition of "overtime," ^ 



Table 6.13 

Worker's Control Over Whether He or She Will Work Overtime 

Who determines whether you*re going to put in overtime hours? Is it mostly 
up to' you or^yostly up to your employer? Could you refuse to work over tILme 
when your employer asks you to without being penalized in any way? 



Extent of worker's control over his or her 
overtime work . \ . 

Mostly up to worker whether he or she works 
overtime 

Both worker and employer determine but worker 
can refuse without penalty (1969 only) 

Mostly up \:o employer, but worker can refuse 
without penalty. 

Both worker and employer determine and worker 
can not refuse without penalty (1969 only) 

Mostly up to employer , and worker can not 
refuse without penalty 



Percentage^ 



196111^10381 1973 (N:=1525) 

35,2% 35.5% 

(1-3) " 

45.6 47.7 

(0.4) " 

17.6 16.8 . 



*Exclucles self-employed workers and workers who had nothing that they considered 
overtioie > 
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Table>6^4 
How Often Worker Puts in Overtim e 

How often do you \jork overtime --of ten, once in a while, or never? 

■ ■ : . X ■ 

Percentage 



FreQUencv of overt :j.me ^ork 19^9 (^=11 55^ 1973 (N=1629^ 

Of ten ^ ; . . 33S/0 35.1% 

Once in a while 53.2 52.8 

Never 13.2 12.1 

^Excludes workers who had nothing that they considered overtime' 



Table 6.15 

J 

c< ■ . 

Worker's Preference Concer ning Amount of Overtime He or She Would Like to . 
Work 

Would you like to work less overtime hours than*you presently do? 
Would you like to work more overtime hours than you presently do? 

1S^<69 1973 ' 

Percentage Base N Percentage 

v30.1% 1431.'^ 33.4% 

34.7 1133** 31.2 

*Excludes workers who had nothing that they considered overtime' and 
workers who never worked overtime 

**Excludes workers who had nothing they considered overtime work and those 
who had something they considerecj/overtime but preferred to work less overtime. 



Preference ' Base N 

Less over tltne 997* 
More overtime 859** 
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-« 7 . HEALTH AND SAPETy , 

Table 7.1 ' 

Healfh and Safety Hazard^" .- 

Does your job at any time expose you to what you feel are physical dangers or 
unhealthy conditions? * 

Number of gangers cJr unhealthy PercentaRe 



conditions [ ' ■ 1969 (N^lSBl') 1973 (N^ZISI^) 

None 61.77^ gggy^ 

One only 19.6 ^ 20. 1 

Two only . , 12.1 12.6 

Three 6.6 8.5 

Note: See silso Section 4^ 
Table 7 .2 ' 

Health a nd Safety Hazards—Severit^r of Problem ^ 
HoH severe a problem for you Is this^ 

Percentage of problems rated at 
each of four degrees of / severity 

1969 (Number 1^73 (Nuiiiber 

of problems* of problems* 

Degree of severity 9 51) ' 



No problem at all 9,1% 11*3% 

A slight problem ^ 45*1* 48!?* 

A sizeable problem 30«1 25*P - 

A great problem ■ " jg^y 15.0 

^Includes only workers with health and safety hazard problems as defined In 
Table 7.1. 
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Table 7.3 

Health and Safety Hazards — Types of Problems 
What are those dangers or unhealthy conditions? 



Type of problem 

Hazardous Job Environment , 
Procedures or Materials ; 

Horkei: uses inherently dangerous 
materials (e.g. fire, caustic chemicals) 

Worker uses inherently dangerous 
equipment, tools^ or machines (e.g., 
heavy machinery) 

Worker uses inherently hazardous 
methods or procedures (e.g., working 
at great heights) 

Worker exposed to materials which are 
not inherently dangerous but which are 
hazardous due to amounts of exposure 
(e.g., dust, lint, smog) 

Worker is exposed to communicable 
disease , 

Worker is exposed to transportation 
hazards experienced whil,e going to, 
or from, or around on the job 

Worker is exposed to natural hazards 
(e.g., exposure to the^lements) 

Worker is expo^sed to placement hazards 
(e.g., things badly piled, in danger 
of shifting) 

Worker is not given enough human or 
machine help in performing physical 
activities (e.g. lifting heavy 
materials) 

Worker is exposed to extremes of 
tempet^jture or humidity 

Worker is exposed to slippery floors 
or footing (e.g., grease or oil ^ 
on floor) 



Percentage of problems o£ each 
type* ^ 



1969 (Number 
of problems* 

917) 



19.2% 
12.5 
8.4 

5.7 

6,0 

4.4 
4.6 

6.9 

' 3.8 
5.8 

2.5 



1973 (Number 
of problems" 
1513) 



19.0% 

13.1 

11.4 

6.7 
6.2 

4.5 
4.0 

3.5 

3.5 
2.4 

1.9 
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Table 7.3 (continued) 



Percentage of problems of each 
type * ■ 



Type or problem 

Hazardous Job Environment . 
Procedures or Materials ; 

Worker experiences poor sanitary 
conditions while on the job • 

Excessive noise 

Worker uses Inadequately repaired, or 
defective tools, machines, or 
equipment 

Dangers from People or Animals ; 

Worker is exposed to violence or 
abuse from customers or clients 

Worker is exposed ;to violence or 
abuse from people who are not 
customers or clients 

•Worker is exposed to dangers 
from animals . » 



1969 (Number 
of problems" 
917) 



1.77. 

** 

2.1 



3.2 



4.3 



1.4 



1973 (Number 
of problems" 
1513) 



1.97. 
1.6 

1.6 



5.2 



3.1 



1.3 



♦Includes only workers with health and safety hazards problems as defined 
in Table 7.1. Percentages do not add to 100 because of the exclusion from 
the table of those problems constituting less than one percent of the total 
in 1973. 

**Not more than 1.4 percent, the minimum value reported in the comparable 
table in Qulnn et al . (1971). . ^ 
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Table 7.4 

pealth and Sq^etv Hazards by Sex, free. Race » Education, Employment Status, 
Occupation . C&llar Color, and Industry 



Sex 



Race^ 



Education 



Reports of problem 



Base N 



PeTcentage 



Men 

Women, primary pr sole wage earners 
Women, secondary wage earners 



1339 
287 

520^ 



46.8% 

27.5 

35.4 



Age 

Under 21 

21-29 

30-44 

45-54 

55-64 

65 or older 



175 
584 
658 

-44T 
251 
41 



45.1% 

39.4 

43.0 

41.3 

4V.8 

19.5 



White 
Blapk 



1901 
177 



41.5% 
40.7 



Eight years or less 
Some high school 

High school diploma or equivalent 

Some college 

College degree or more 



242 
306 
826 
449 
327 



56.2% 

48.7 

42.0 

35.2 

29.1 
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Table 7.4 (continued) 



Reports of pfobl^m. 



Base N Percentage 
Employment statug . 

Self-employed ' . *^ 250 38.4% 

Wage-and -salaried ' X907 4i.7 

f . ■ ■ - 

Occupation* *' i / 

Professional and technical 319 34 ,5% 

Managers and administrators, except farm 328 25.9 

Sales 109 27.5 

Clerical ' ^ , 355 18,6 

Craftvorkers 270 60.7 ' 

Operatives, except transport 300 61^0 

Transport equipment operatives ^lo 71.8 

Non*-farm laborers 77 . 5'5 

Farmers and farm managers 46 84.8 

Farm laborers and farm foremen . .14 7i.4 

Service workers, except private household 237 43.5 

Private household workers ^15 0.0 

Collar Color* ** 

White 1118 26.4% 

Blue 963 ) 56.1 

Industry* ** 

Agriculture, fisheries, and forestry 71 77.5% 

Mining 1q gQ.O 

Contract construction 138 58*0 

Manufacturing 525 54 [5 

Transportation, communicalcion, and utilities 129 38.0 

Wholesale and retail trade 387 27.6 

Finance, insurance, and real estate 123 17,1 

Services 554-35.0 

Government * l44 43^1 



*Excludes .minority races other than blacks^ 
**Based upon 1970 Census codes 
***Excludes farm workers 
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Table 7.5 

Place Where Worker Spends Most of His or Her Working Time 

la there any one place or building ^J^here you spend most of your working 
time, or do you work In several different places? 

^ Percentage 



Place where working time Isilftpent 1969 (N*1531) 1973 (N^2156) 
Worker spends modt of the time In 

one place 71.87. 77.3% 

Worker does not spend most of the 

time In one place 28.2' 22.7 

Table 7.6 ^ ^ 

Unpleasant Physical Conditions 

Are the physical conditions at the place where you spend most of your 
working time as comfortable and pletiant as you would like or would you 
like them to be better? 

Percentage 



Unpleasant physical working conditions . 1969 (N«1047) 1973 (N-1666) 

Worker reports unpleasant conditions 33\Z% ^ 39.0% 

Worker reports no unpleasant conditions 66'.8 61.0 

^Includes only workers who spent most of their time working In one building 
or place. 

Note: See also Section 4. 

0 * -. 

Table 7*7 

' Unpleasant Physical Condltlons-r Severity of Problems 

' *, 

How much of a problem (does this condltlon/do these conditions) create 
for you? 

Percentage reporting each of 
four degrees of severity * 

Degree of severity 1969 (N"'350) ' 1973 (N««643) 

No problem at all 7.1% 11.7% 

A slight problem 55.1 51.9 

A sizeable problem 26.0 ^ 27.2 * ' 

A great probleiii 11^7 9.2 

^Includes only workers who spent most of their time working In one building 
or place and who reported one or more unpleasant physical working conditions, 
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Table 7.8 



Unpleasa nt Physical Condltlons-"^Tvpe8 of Problems 



Type of problem 

Inadequate, antiquated or uncomfortable 
furnishings 

Too hot 

Too cold 

W&rk areas too crowded ox badly 
arranged 

Unclean 

Inadequate rest room, eating, or ^ 
lounging facilities 

Noisy • 

Inadequate ventilation (with no 
citation of noxious vapors) . 

Noxious vapors (e.g., dangerous gases,' 
fumes) 

Worket has Inadequate equipment to, do^ 
his or her job 

Miscellaneous problems vith temperature 
or humidity . ^ 

* . 
Inadequate lighting 



Percentages of problems of each 
type ^ 



1969 (fguniber 
of problems* 
577) 

8.8% 
16-:6 
17.0 

14.7 

o 

10,2 

■6.1 
2.9 

It 

4.3 
2.1 

3.6 

2.5 
3.5 



1973 (Nuniber 
of problems" 
1055) 



16.27. 

15.1 

12.0 

11. 0 

9.8 

8.5 
5.1 

4.1 

3.7 

3.3 

3.0 
2.8 



* 

Included only workers who spent nio«f of their time working du one bulJdine 

,or place and who reported one oi^more unpleasant physical working conditions. 

Percentages do not add to 100 because of the exclusion from the table of 

those problems constituting less than one percent of the total in 1973 
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Table-7.9 

Unpleasant Physical Conditions by Sex, Age, Race, Edyt'catlon, Employment 
Status^ Occupation,' Collar Color, and Industry 



Sex 



Age 



Race** 



Education 



Employment atatug 



Reports of problem 



Base N 



Percentage 



Men 

Women, primary or sole wage earners 
Women, secondary nage earners 



893 
261 
503 



38.6% 

31.8 

43.7 



Under 21 

21-29 

30-44 

45-54 

55-64 

65 or older 



145 
467 
498 
322 
193 
36 



49.07o 

43.0 

42.4 

31.1 

31.6 

11.1 



White 
Black 



1460 
144 



39.27. 
41.0 



Eight years or less 
Some high school 

High school diploma or equivalent- , 

Some college 

College degree or more 



173 
226 
623 
361 
277 



43.4% 

37.2 

39.5 

38.2 

36.8 



Self-employed 
Wage-and -salaried 



162 
1504 



20.4% 
41.0 
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Table 7,9 (continued) 



Reports >of problem 



Occupation* ** 

Professional and technical 
Managers and administrators, except farm 
. Sales ^ 

Clerical " f " 

Craftworkers -^^ 

Operatives, except transport 

Transport equipment operatives 

Non-farm laborers 

Farmers and farm managers • 

Farm laborers and farm foremen 

Service workers, except private household 

Private household workers J 

Collar Color**** . 



Base N 



275 
261 
69 
338 
152 
272 
14 
40 
19 
2* 
205 
10 



Percentage 



34.57. 
35.2 
^36.2 
39.1 
4617 
53.7 
35.7 
45.0 
5,3 
100.0 
27.8 
0.0 



White 
Blue 

Industry 

Agriculture, fisheries, and forestry 
Mining 

Contract construction 
Manufacturing 

Transportation, communication, and 

utilities 
Wholesale and retail trade 
Finance, insurance, and real estate 
Services 
Government 



94? 
687 



25 
6 
25 
470 

85 
3b 
104 
466 
108 



36.57. 

42.9 



20.07. 
16.7 ♦ 
40.0 
47.9 

47.1 
34.2 
39.4 
33.9 
38.9 



/ *u workers who spent inost of their time working in 

one building or place. 

**Exciude8 minority races other than blacks 
***Ba8ed upon 1970 Census codes 
****Excludes farm workers 
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Table 7.10 

Work-related Illness or Injury 

Within t;he last three years have you had any illnesses or injuries you think 
were caused or made more severe by any job you had during this period? Could 
you tell me what these illnesses or injuries were? 



Percentage 



Number of illnesses or injuries 
None ^ ■ 
One only 
Two only 
Three or more 



1969 fN=1531') 



87.1% 



12.9* 



1973 (N«2157) 

85.7% 

10.6 

2.3 

0.6 



*Number not further distinguished in 1969-70 survey 
Note: See also Section 4. 
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Table 7.11 

WorkTeldted Illness or Injury— Duration 

When you had (this illness or injury) did it keep you away from your^job 
for more than two weeks? 

Percentage (Total number of 
Duration illi^ses/inluries - 372) 

■•/'•' 
More than two weeks 30,9% 

Twb weeks or less 69.1 t.*.^ 

*lncludes only workers with an illness or injury as defined in Table 7.10. 
Percentage base is number of illnesses or injuries, not number of workers. 



Table 7.12 

Work-related Illness or Injury-^Recency 
Did this occur within the last year? 



Percentage (Total numbel* of ^ 



Recency illnesses or injuriea - 369) 

Within last year \ 60.2% 



Not within last year, but within 

last three years 39.8 

'•^ - . 

^Includes 'only workers with an illness or injury as defined in Table 1,1^ 
Percentage base is number of illnesses or injuries, not number of workers. 
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Table 7.13 

Work-related Illness or In1urv^-*Location 

When you had (this illness or injury) , were you working at your present job? 

Percentage (Total number of 
Location illnesses or iniuries=374^^ 

On present job 70.0% 
On a different job 30.0 

*Includes only workers with an illness or injury as defined in Table 7.10. 
Percentage base^is number of illnesses gr injuries, not number of workers. 



Table 7.14 

Work-related Illness or Iniurv--Severitv o f Problems 

. ■ . \ ' / 

In general, how much of a problem did (most recent work-related illness or 
injury) create for you? 



Degree of severity 
No problem^at all 
A slight problem 
A sizeable problem 
A great problem 



Percentage of problems rated at 
each of four degrees of severity 



1969 (N=197y 
5.6% 
38.1 ^ 
29.4 
26.9 



1973 fN=303) 

8.6% 
43.2 
29 .'o 
19.1 



r 



^Includes only workers with ^n illness or injury as defined in Table 7.10 
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Table 7.15 . 

Work-related Illnesses and In1urieS"-Types .of Illness or Injury 

Could you tell me what these illnesses or injuries were? 

Percentage of illness or injury 
of each type 



Type of Illness or Injury 

Fractures, breaking of bones 

Spra ins , s tra ins , twis t s , and 
back injuries 

Cuts, lacerations, punctures, 
scrapes, and other wounds 

A contagious pr infectious 
disease on the job; cold, flu 

Injuries worker reports resulting 
from being hit by/or falling 
against a non-sharp object (ex- 
cluding contusions, bruises, 
and fractures) 

Heart attack and hypertension 

Worker's jc^b aggravated, but did 
not cause an illness or injury 
contracted outside of job 

Dermatitis; rash, skin or tissue 
inflammation, boils 

Eye injuries, eye strain 

Hernia, rupture 

Organ disorders; bladder in- 
fection; hemorrhoids; ulcers; 
pneumonia , 

Inflammation or irritation of 
joints or muscles 

Contusions , bmises 

Miscellaneous and other bums 
not specified as to type 

.Dislocations 

Freezing, frostbite, or other 
effects of exposure to low 
temperatures 



1969 (Number of 

il Ine s s e s / in j ur ie s 

=253) * 

11.17o 
14.2 
10.3 
10.7 



8.7 
3.2 

0.8 

0,8 
0.0 
3.6 

7.5 

2.0 
2.4 

0.8 
1.6 

1.2 



1973 (Number of 
illnesses 'injuries 
=^377) * ' 

3S.17o 
24.1 
19.6 
6.1 



4.5 
4.0 

3.4 

3.4 
2.9 
2.7 

2.1 

2.1 
1.6 

1.6 
1.3 

1.3 
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Table 7 ♦IS (continued) 

Work** related Illnesses gnd Injuries-'-Type of Illness or Injury 

Percentage of illness or injury 
of each type 



Type of illness or injury 



Mental disordirs, 
breakdovms 



nervous 



Systemic poisoning; includes 
chemical or drug poisoning; metal 
poisoning, poisoning from fumes; 
(excludes effects of chemicals, 
skin surface irritations, or 
infected wounds) 

Bums or scalds from heat 

Poisoning; causal agent not 
specified / 

Accidents with multiple injuries, 
no one injury or type of illness 
predominant 

Asphyxia, strangulation 

Miscellaneous injuries which 
worker reports resulting from 
movement or physical strain 



1969 (Number of 1973 (Number of 
illnesses/injuries illnesses/injuries 
=253) > =377) 



2.4 



1.2 
0.8 

0.4 

0.4 
0.4 

3.2 



0,8 



0.8 
0.8 

0.5 

0.5 

0,.3 

0.1 



Percentages do not add to 100 because of the exclusion from the table 
of several miscellaneous problems. 
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Table 7.16 

Work-related IllnesA or T niury by Sex, Age, Race, Education, Employment 
Status. OccupfttioT^, Collar Color, and Industry 



Reports of problem 



Sex 



Base N 



Percentage 



Men 

Women, primary or sole wage earners 
Women, secondary wage earners 

Age 



1339 
287 
520 



16.7% 

8.7 
11.2 



Under 21 

21-29 

30-44 

45-54 

55-64 

65 or older 



175 
584 
658 
443 
251 
41 



18.9% 
17.0 
14.0 
12.2 
11.2 
4.9 



Race* 

White 
Black 



Edpcatton 

Eight years or less 
Some high school 

High school diploma or equivalent 

Som^ college 

College degree or more 

Employment status 



1901 
177 



242 
306 
826 
449 
327 



14.5% 
12.4 



18.2% 
15.7 
13.3 
15.4 



Self-employed 
Wage -and -sa lar ied 



179 
827 



10.6% 
12.2 



log 
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Table 7^16 (continued) 



Occupation* ** 



Reports of problem 



Base N 



Percentage 



Professional and technical 

Managers and administrators, except farm 

Sales 

Clerical 

Craftworkers 

Operatives, except transport 

Transport equipment operatives 

Non-farm laborers 

Farmers and farm managers 

Farm laborers and farm foremen 

Service workers, except private household 

Private household workers 



169 
171 

45 
139 
134 
146 

39 
- 19 

41 
7 

79 

10 



12.4% 
9.9 
0.0 
2.2 

U.2 

17.1 

20.5 

21 . 1 
4.9 

28.6 

21.5 
0.0 



Collar Color**** 



White 
Blue 



525 
426 



8.0% 
16.9 



Industry 



Agriculture, fisheries, and forestry 
Mining 

Contract construction 
Manufacturing 

Transportation, communication, and 

utilities 
Wholesale and retail trade 
Finance, insurance, and real estate 
Services 
Government 



7.4% 
0.0 

14.5' 

14.5 

16.4 
11.4 
.,2. .3 

9.9 * 
16.0 



*Excludes minority races other than blacks . ' 

** Includes only workers who had be«n on their present jobs al;, 
least three years. - ' » 

***Based upon 1970 Census codes 

****Excludes farm workers 
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8. TRANSPORTATION TO AND FROM WORK 



Table 8.1 

Work Place Reported to by Worker Each Day 

When you report for work each day, do you usually go to the same place? 

Percentage [ 



Place to vjhlch worker reports 1969 (N=1532) 1973 (N-2154) 

Worker reports to same place each day 91.4% 92.77o 
Worker does not report to same place , 

each day 8,6 7.3 



Table 8.2 . 
Time Spent Going to Work Each Day 

On ^ the average day, how long does it take you to get from home to the plaee 
where you report for work? 

y Percentag^f . 



Amount of time 1969 (N«l407) 1973 (N^1972) 

Less than 11 minutes ( Includes , among , ^ 

others, workers who lived at or 
adjacent to the places where they 



reported for work) 


39.0% 


40.17. 


12-17 minutes " 


20.2 


16.2 


18-29 minutes 


18.7 


19.0 


30-59 .minutes 


16.6 


20.7 


One hour-one hour, 59 minutes 


5.2 


3.9 


Two .hours or more 


0.4 


.0.2 



*Inclu4e8 only workers who reported to the same place "each day 
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Table 8.3 



Means of Transportation to and from Work 

How do you usually go to and from work'^-in your own car, in someone else's 
car, on public transportation, walk, or what? 



Percentage 



Means of transportation 

Ride in own car or motorcycle 

Walk or bicycle 

Rice in someone else's car 
(excluding company car) 

Take public transportation 

Drive company car or~ other 
company vehicle 

Other means of transportation or 
combinations of means 



1969 (1^1429^ 1973 (N=2149^ 



69.9% 
4.4* 

10.7 
7.8 

4.5 

2.7 



72.2% 
9.0*. 

8.6 
5.0 

4.0 

1.3 



*In 1969 this question wa's not asked of workers who livedo at, or adjacent- to * 
their places of work;. In 1969 these people constituted 8.4 percent of all^ 
those who reported to the same place of work each day.^ The increase between 
1969 and 1973 in the percentage walking to work reflects in large part the 
1973 inclusion of these people living at their placeg of work^with others who 
walked to work. ' % ^ » , 

The following statistics attempt to surmount this complication by eliminating 
all those \*io in 1973 repqrted walking or bicycling and all, those who in 1969 
walked, bicycled, or lived at (or adjacent * to)' their places of work." Its base 
is the number of workers using some J:ype of motorized, transportation. 

. / • . ' 

Percentage of all those. using 
some • type of motorized 
transportation i ] 



Means of motorized transportation 

Ridc^ in own car or motorcycle 

Ride in someone else's car - 
(excluding company car) ^ 

Take public transportation 

Drive company car or other company 
vehicle 

h 

Other means of* transportation or 
combination df means 



1969 CtJ-=1366) 
.73.1% „ . 

•11. 2f^ ' 
8.3 

4.7' 

2.8 



1973 (W«1956^ 
79.3% 

9.4 ■ 
5.5 

« 

4.4 

If 

1.4 
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Table 8-4 



Transportation Problems 



What things concerning your travel to and from work do you consider problems 
and would like to see changed if possible? 



Percentage 



Problems with transportation 

Worker reports a problem 

Worker does not report a problem 



1969 (N^1526^ * 1973 (N«2148^ 



35.37o 



64.7 



39.97o 



60.1 



*In 1969 workers living at or adjacent to their -piages of work were not 
asked this question and were arbitrarily designated as'having no problem with 
transportation. Among the 14?9 workers in the 1^969 sample who did not live 
•at or adjacent to their places of work, 37-7 percent reported a transportation 
problem. - 

♦ 

Note: See also Section 4 



Table 8.5 ' 

Transportation Problems— Severity of Problems 

How much of a problem (are these thlngs/ls this) for you? 



Degree 'of severity 
No problem at all 

, *A slight problem 
A sizeable problem 

. A great problem 



Percentage reporting each of 
four degrees of severity * 

1969 (N»529'> 1973 (W"84l) 



6.6% 
54.1 
27.2 
12.1. 



7.1% 
55.6 
28.1 ■ 

9.2 



♦Includes only workers with a transportation problem as defined In Table 8.4 
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Table 8.6 

Transportation Problein8"'«»Type8 of Problems 



Percentage of problems of each 
type * 



Type of problem 

Traffic nuisances, Inconvenierti^es , 
or congestion ^ 

Traffic dangers 

Transportation takes too long 

Bad public transportation 
(not further elaborated) 

Worker Is exposed to the elements 
while In transit 

Inconvenient public transportation 
schedules 

Worker \gould like to own his or her 
own car 

Transportation is too expensive 

Public transportation facilities 
are crowded or uncomfortable 

Worker's transportation Inconveniences 
his or her family 



1969 (Number 
of problems= 
596) 



47.3% 
12 .1 
4.4 

4.5 

4.4 

7.0 

** 
6.0 

3.7 



1973 (Number 
of problems" 
968) 



54.9% 
10.6 
6.6 

4.3 

3.4 

3.2 

2.6 
2.3 

2.2 

2.0 



^Includes only workers with a transportation problem as dcfltted In Table 8.4. 
Percentages do not add to I00_because of the exclusion from the table of 
those problems constituting less than one percent of the total In 1973. 

**Not more than 1.0 percent, the minimum value reported in the comparable 
table in Quinn et al . (1971). 
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Table 8.7 

Transpottatlon Problems by Sex, Age. Race, Educ'atlon. Employment Status » 
Occupation. Ctfllar Color, and Industr^ ^^^ 

Reports of problem 



Sex 



Base N 



• ^Rfircajnttage 



Men 

Women, primary or» sdle wage earners 
Women, secondary wage earners 



1336 
283 
518 



41.8% 

36.7 

37.5 



4&e 



Under 21 

21-2'9 

30-44 

45-54 

55-64 

65 or older 



175 
580 
656 
441 
250 
41 



37 . 1% 

41.6 

39.0 

40.1 

43.2 

17.1 



' Race* 



White 
Black 



1894 
177 



39.0% 
46.9 



Education 



Eight years or less 
Some high school 

High school diploma or equivalent 

Some college 

College degree or more 



240 
305 
826 
448 
322 



34.6% 

36.7 

39.3 

40.4 

46.9 



Employment status 



Self-employed 
Wage-and -salaried 



245 
1903 



26.5% 
41.6 
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Table 8.7 (continued) 



Reports of problem 



Base N Percentage 

Occupation* * 

Professional and technical 315 41.6% 

Managers and administrators, except farm 324 40.7 

Sales ' ' 109 . 49.5 

Clerical ' 355 * 49 .3 

Craft workers 270 39.6 

Operatives, except transport 300 37.0 

Transport equipment operatives , 71 33.8 

Non-farm laborers 76 39.5 

Farmers and farm managers 46 10.9 

Farm laborers and farm foremen ' 14 7,1 

Service workers, except private household 237 30.4 

Private household wqrkers 15 40.0 

Collar Color* ** 

White mo 44.8% 

Blue * 962 35.9 

Industry 

Agriculture, fisheries, and forestry ' 70 15.7% 

Mining 10 20.0 

Contract construction 138 44.9 

Manufacturing 525 40.8 
Transportation, communication, and 

utilities 129 46*5 

Wholesale and retail trade 387 38.0 

Finance, insurance, and real estate 123 52.0 

Services 547 34.9 

Gov e mmen t 1 44 47.9 



*Excludes minority races other than blac£s 
**Based upon X970 Census codes 
***Excludes farm workers 
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Table 9.1 . . 
Union Affiliation 

As part of your present job do you belong to a union or employee's association? 

Percentage* 



1969 1973 



White Blue White Blue 

collar collar collar collar 

Union affiliation (N=755) (N=710) (N==1116) (N«958) 

Work belongs to a union 20.87a 44.8% 21.8% 40.1% 
Worker does not belong 

to a union 79.2 55.2 78.2 .59.9 
^Excludes farm workers 



Table 9.2 

Problems with Union DGmocracv 

Could you tell me about any problems you feel there are with your union 
regarding how democratically it's run? 

Percentage* 



1969 1973 Z^'"'^' 



White Blue White Blue 

Problems with Union collar collar collar collar . 

Democracy {N»158y (N«314) (N«230^ (N*360) 

Workor reports a p(roblcm 12.7% 19.7% 21.3% 34.4% 

Worker does not report a 

problem J 87.3 80.3 78.7 65.6 



id vorl 



*Excludes farm workers and >Jorkc(^rs who did not belong to a union 
Nojtc: See also Section 4 
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Table 9.3 

Problems with Union Dernocracv--Severltv of Problems 

How much of a problem* do you feel (this is /these' things are)? 

Percentage reporting each of four decrees 
of severity * 





1969 




1973 






White 


Blue 


VBiite 


Blue 




collar 


collar 


collar- 


collar 


Degree of severity 


(»=Z1) 






(N=116) 


No problem at all 


9.57o 


9.47o 


17.4% . 
* 


18.1% 


A slight problem 


28.6 


34.4 


32/6 


26.7 


A sizeable problem 


33.3 


21.9 


^ 43.5 


29.3 


A great problem 


28.6 


34.4 


6.5 


25.9 


*Excludes farm workers > 


workers who did not. be long to 


a union , and 


worke rs 



Table 9-4 

Problems with Union Management - 

Could you tell me any problems you feel there are with your union regarding 
how well it is managed? 

Percentage^ 



1969 1973 



White Blue White Blue 

problems with Union collar - collar collar collar 

Management (N«154) . (N»3Q9^ (N«i220y (N«357> 

Worker reports a problem 16.9% ' 16.8% l5./0% 28.3% 

Worker does not report a v 

problem 83.1 83.2 85.0 ) 71.7 

^Excludes farm workers and workers who did not belong to A union 
Note: See also Section 4 
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Table 9.5 

Problems with Union Manageinent:'"'Severltv of Problems 



How much of a problem do you feel (this is/these things are)? 

Percentage reporting each of four degrees 
of severity ^ 





1969 




1973 




Degree of sever itv 


White 

collar 

(N=27) 


Blue 
collar 


White 

collar 

(N«=34^ 


Blue 

collar 

CN-95) 


No problem at all 


3.7% 


5.5% 


8.8% 


11.6% 


A slight problem 


59.3 


25.5 


26.5 


30.5 


o 

A sizeable problem 


22.2 


29.1 


55.9 


30.5 


A great problem 


14.8 


40.0 


8.8 


27.4 


^Excludes farm workers » worke 
who reported no problem with 


rs v)ho did not belong to a 
union management 


union, and uorkers 


Table 9.6 - 










Problems with Either Union DemocracV or Union 


hian a cement 






A worker reporting a problem was one who either reported a problem with 
union democracy (Table 9.2) or union ttianagcraent (Table 9.4), or both. 

ft 




PercGntafiie* 










1969 




1973 






White 

collar 

(N-151V 


Blue 

collar 

(^■306) 


White 

collar 

CN-216) 


Blue 

collar 

(N-340^ 


Worker reports a problem 


22.5% 


28.1% 


26.4% 


40.6% 


Worker does not report a 
problem 


77.5 


71.9 


73.6 


59.4 



*Exclufles farmworkers and workers who did not belong to a union 
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Table 9.7 



Problems with Unions --Types of Problems 



Percentage of problems of^^each type* 



1969 



1973 



Type of problem 

Union officials are too closely 
tied to employer's interests 

Unions should be run more 
democratically 

Competence of union personnel 
is questioned, \cith no impli- 
cation of dishonesty 

Slow or inefficient handling 
of employees' grievances 
and/or complaints 
Worker mentions a particular 
benefit or arr^gement that 
u^ion should work for 

Membership should be kept 
better informed 

Graft or corruption ^mong 
union leaders 

Union funds are spent for 
things that worker does not 
like 

Union dues are" too high*' 

jl^ning union should be on 
a voluntary basis 

Worker suggests a specific 
structural change -in union, 
1- but problem is not 
ascertained ;^ 

tlinority groups are not 
adequately represented by 
union 



0 



White 

collar 

(N=59:) 



1.7% 
16.9 

13.5 

8.5 
5.1 

r 5 . 1 

0.0 
3.4 

1.7 



Blue . 
collar 



5. 16% 
16,1 

15.5 



3.4 



8.5 



10.5 

7.4 

3.1 
9.3 

0.6 
6.2 
1.2 

' 3.7 
1.9 



White 

collar 

(N=94'> 



9.67„ 
16.0 

16.0 

6.4 

3.2 
. 6.4 
2.1 

. 1.1 
0.0 

5.3 

6.4 
4.3 ■ 



Blue 

collar 

(N=266) 



18.0% 
17.7 

15.0 

9.8 ■ 

6.0 
6.0 
6.0' 

3.0 
2.3 

1.5' 

1.5 
1.1 



*Exclucles farmworkersj workers who did hot belong to a union, and workers 
who reported no problem with union democracy or management. Percentages do 
not add to 100 because of the exclusion of problems constituting less lihan 
'one percent of the total in 1973. 
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Table 9.8 



Problems with Unions by Sex, Age., Race, Education ^ Employment Status , 
Occupation, Collar Color, and Industry • 



Sex 



Race** 



Education 



Employment status 



Reports of problem. 



Base N 



Percentefege 



Men ^ 
Women, primary or sole wage earners 
Women , secondary wage earners s 



382 
49 
127 



32.5% 

34.7 

40.9 



Under 21 
21-29 
30-44 
45-54 . > 
55-64 

"65 or older 



39 
136 
168 
132 

83 
3 



20.5% 
49.3 
36.9 
29.5 
22.9 
0.0 



White 
Black 



498 
53 



34.37. 
39.6 



Eight years or less 
Some high school 

High school diploma ,or equivalent 

Some college 

College degree or more 



82 
75 

227 
77 

101 



35.4% 
46.7 
33.0 
39.0 . 
25.7 



Self-employed 
Wage -and -salarlied 



18 
544 



0.0% 
35.8 
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Table 9.8 (continued) 



Reports of problem 



Base N' 



Percentage 



Occupation* ** 

Professional and technical 105 

Managers and administrators, except farm 2.0 

Sales 12 

Clerical 75 

Craftworkers 104 

Operatives > except transport 130 

Transport equipment operatives 32 

Non-farm laborers ' 25 

Farmers and farm managers 5 

Service workers, except private household 53 



24.8% 
n20.0 
25.0 



.3 

.3 
.2 



29 
42. 
49. 
25.0 
28.0 
0.0 
32.1 



Collar Color**** 



White 
Blue 



216 
340 



26 ,4% 
40-6 



Industry 



Agriculture, fisheries, and forestry 
Mining 

Contract construction 
Manufacturing " 
Transportation, communication, and 

utilities 
Wholesale ^nd retail trade 
Fifikp«e> insurance, and real estate 
SerVicias 
Government 



3 
39 
199 

68 
39 
8 

139 
43 



0.0% 
0.0. 
46.2 
39.2 

51.5 
46.2 
0.0 
23.7 
16.3 



Excludes workers who did not belong to a union 
**Excl|iJes minority races other than blacks 
***Baseas upon 1970 Census codes 
****Excludes farm workers 
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Table 9.9 

Desired Union Priorities among Union Members , . 

Do you think your union should now put most of its effort into securing 
higher wages, fringe benefits, job security and things like that', or should 
it put most of its effort into securing more interesting and challenging 
work, or should it put equal effort int;^ both? 



jPercentage^ 



Priority 

Most effort in securing higher wages, 
fringe benefits, and job security 

Most effort in securing interesting, 
challenging work 

Equal effort in both of the above 



White collar 
(N=226) 

31.9% 

5.8 
62.4 



Blue' collar 
(N^365) • 



43.87o 



A. 7" 



51.5 



^Excludes farm workers and workers who did not belong to a union 



Table 9.10 ^ \ 

Desired Union Priorities among Workers in General s 

Generally, do you think unions in this country should put most of their 
efforts into securing higher wages, fringe benefits,, job security and things 
like that, or should they put most of their efforts into securing more 
interesting and challenging work, or should . they put equal effort into both? 



Percentage 



Priority * 

Most effort in securing higher wages, 
fringe benefits, and job security 

Most effort in securing interesting,^ 
challenging work 

Equal effort in both of the above 



White collar 
(N:^1061) 



14. 6% 

19.4 
66.0 



Blue collar 
, (N«914) 



^4.57o 

7.0 
68.5 
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10. DISCRIMINATION 



Table 10.1 

Sex Dificrimination 

Do you feel in any xgay discriminated against on your job because^you are 
a xgoman? 



Report of discrimination 

Worker reports discrimination 

Worker does not report 
discrimination 

*Includes women only 
Note: See also Section 4. 



Percentage 



1969 fN^534^ 
8.1% 

91.9 



1973 (N=812) 
13.3% 

86.7 



■,|v 



Table 10.2 ^ " ' 

Sex Discrimination— Severity of Probfelms 
Ho\g much of a problem for you is this discrimination that you face? 



1 



Percentage reporting each of four 
degrees of severity* ' 



Degree of severity 
No problem at all 
A slight problem 
A sizeable problem 
A great problem 

*includes only xjomen reporting sex discrimination 



1969 (N:=38) 
\ 7,9% 
50.0 
28.9 - 
13.2 



1973 ^H=105'i 

8.6% 
54.3 
18.1 
19.0 
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Table 10.3 

gex Dlscrlinlnatlon--Tvpes of Problems 

In \Aiat liays do you feel you have been discriminated against? 



Type of probletn 

Worker believes that she will 
be given fex^er promotions thfyi 
others 

Salary inequities 

Worjker feels that she has been 

given a "bad Job'* (e.g., harder, 

dirtier) ^ 
* 

Worker feels discriminated 
against in performance evaluation 
(e.g., her supervisor i^atches her 
ijoyk more closely than that of 
others) 

Worker feels she has been 
mistreatf^^or harassed , but does 
not elaborate further 



Percentage of problems of each type 

I9ii (Number of 



1969 (Number of 
problems»43^ 



37^7o 
39.5 

0.0 



7.0 



7.0 



?rQblem3=121) 

42.1% 
38.1 

5.0 



2.5 



1.6 



*Includes only women reporting sex discrimination, 

• Percentages dp not add to 100 because of the exclusion from ^the table of 
those problems constituting less than one percent of the total in 1973. 
The 1969 data were recoded following the publication of - the comparable 
table by Quinn et al . (19^71), and the salary inequities category was * 
added. The percentages in the 1969 column do not therefore correspond t 
thbse originally presented in Qulnn et al . ^ 
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Table 10.^ , - . " ■ • 

/ 

Sex Discrimination bv Age, Race. Edifcatlon, Employment Status > Occupation, 
Collar Color, and Industry • ' 

■ . * 

Reports of problem 



Age 

lindtfr 21 
21-29 ■ 
30--44 
45-54 
55-64 

65 or older 
Race** 



Base N 



80 
246 
213 
164 
91 
16 



Percentage 



12.5% 
17.9 
14.1 
.8.5" 
11.0 
0.0 



White 
Black 

Education 

Eight, years or less 
Some high school 

High school diploma t)r« equivalent 

Some college 

College decree or more 



691 
96 



74 
138 
328 
170 

99 



12.9% 
12 .5 



5.4% 
14.5 
13.1- 
15.9 
13.1 



Employment status 



Self-employed 
Wage -and -salaried 



49 2.0%.. 
763 ■ .14.0 



XabE^O.A (continued) . 

Reports of problem 



«* , . . . Base N Perdentage 
Occupation 

Professional and technical '127 16,57o 

Managers and administrators, except farm 59 23.7 

Sales * ' -38 15.8 

Clerical . . 268 14,9 

Cra'Stworkers , 24 12.5 

Operatives, except 'transport 124 12.1 

Transport equipment operatives 4 0.0 

Non- farm laborers 9 33.3 

Fainnerff *apd farm managers 1 0.0 

Service workers, except private household 144 4.2^ 

Prlvatie household workers 14 0,0 



Collar Color 



White ^ \ ' " . 

Blue ^ 

Industry 

Agriculture, fisheries, and forestry 
Mining ^ 
Cont/ract construction 
Manufacturing 

Transportation, communication, and 

utilities 
Wholesale and retail trade 
Finance, Insurance, and real estate 
Servicifes V 
Government 



Incluyes* women only 



Excludes minority races other than blacks 

*^*Based upon 1970 Census codes * 

**** , 

Excludes farm workers ^ 



494 


16.47. 


317 


8.5 


5 


6.0% 


2 


• 100.0 


8 


0.0" 


187 


16.6 


(V 




33 . 


. 18.2 


i43 


14.7 


73- 


20.5 


315 


6.0 


37 


27.0 



* 
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Table 10.5 

Beliefs about Job Perfonnance of Opposite Sex 

AsTced of iiieri only: Would a woman perform better, as well as, or worse 

than'a man on your job, or would sex make no 
difference? ^ 

Asked of women^only: Would a man perform better, as well as, or worse 

than a woman on your job, or would sex make no 
difference? 

* 

Percentage 



How wg;i oppoglte 8-ex would do _ Men (N= 1324) Women (N= B17 ^ 

.Opposite sex^would do a worse job 56.0% 3l.9% 

Opposite sex would do a better 1,3 



Sex would make no difference 



2.0 

42.7 66.1 



187 



1 
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Table 10.6 

Reasons forBeliefs that the Opposite Sex Would Do a Worse Job 
•Why is; that? 

Percentage of reasons used to 
explain why opposite se^: would do a 



worse job' 



Reason 

Physical attributes 

Intellectual capabilities 

The job is strictly "a man's 
job" or ^'a woman's job," not 
further elaborated 

«Likes 9 interests* and attitudes 
about the conditions on the job 

Character traits or 
dispositions 

Co-workers could not get »along 
or work with some of the opposite 
sex 



Men (Number of 
rea8ons=906) 

52.8% 

11.5 



7-6 
7-4 
5.2 

.5.1 



Women (Number of 
rea8ons=320) 

11.3% 

13.1 ■ 



16.9 

o 

14.7 
25.9 

2.2 



"customers or clients would not 
accept someone of the opposite 
sex 

Experience, training, or 
education 

Implied dangers on the job 

Commitment to. the particular 
type of work 



3.8 

2.5 
1.4 

1.1 



10.3 

4.4 
0.0 

0.6 



id 
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^^Includes only reasons for t^hy someone ojf^the opposite sex would do a 
worse job. Reasons for the opposite sex doing a better job were too. 
infrequent (19 reason^ given by men, 16/ by women) to warrant presentation. 
Percentages do not add to 100 because &f the exclusion from the table of 
those reasons given by less than one percent of the total among m^n. 
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Table 10.7 

Cl 

Racial Dlscrlmlnatton _ 

Bo you feel In any way discriminated against on your job because of your 
race or national origin? 

* 

Percentage 



Report of discrimination 1969 (N=155) 1973 (N°l75) 

Worker reports discrimination 17 ,4% ' . 14 -970 
Worker does not report 

discrimination 82,6 85,1 



^Include 8 blacks only 

fote: See also Section 4. 

) . 



table 10.8 




Racial Discrimination- Severity of Problem 

-3. 

Hov) mucK of a problem /or you is this discrimination that you face? 

Percentage reporting each of four 
degrees of severity 



Degree of severity 1969 (N=25^ 1973 (N=^26 ) 

No problem at all 4.0% 7.7% 

A slight problem .32.0 23.1 

A sizeable problem 24.0 " 46.2 

A great problem ^ 40.0 ' ' ^ 23 •! 

^Includes only blacks reporting racial discrimination • 
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Table 10.9 . 

Racial or National Origin Dlsgrlmlnat Ion- -Types of Problems 

In what ways have you beJn discriminated against? 

Percentagls of problems of each type 
Type of prpblem ' Number of problems =» 28 * 



Worker believes he or she will 
be given fewer promotlpns than 

others 46.4% ' 

Worker feels dlscrlmlnatecl against 

In performance evaluation (e.g. , h%s/ 

her supervisor watches his/her 

work more closely than others) 17.9 

Worker feels he/she has been - ^ 

given a "bad" job (e.g., harder, 

dirtier) , ^ ^ 7.1 

Worker feels he 'she has been mis- 
treated, harassed but does not 
elaborate further 3^ 

Worker feels subjection to 

salary Inequities 3.6 

Worker feels he/she has been 

treated unsoclably (e.g, others 

won't mix with you> 3.6 

Worker feels discrimi^nated against 

In hiring (e.g., it's hard to get 

hired if you belong to worker's 

race) 3.6 

•> 

^Problems were reported by 22 workers. ^Percentages do not add to 1007^^ 
^Ince 10 miscellaneous incidents are Included in the total number. 
Includes black. workers only. 
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Table 10.10 

1 












Racial Discrimination bv Sex., Aee , Educatiofi, 


Employment 


Status « 








Occuoation, Collar Color, and Industry 














Reports 


of probl 


ftp* 








<.Base N 


P 


efrcentaee 






Sex 








V 




Men 

Women, primary or sole^age earners 
Women, secondary wage earners^ 


79 ' 
54 
' 41 


13.9% 

14.8 

14.6 






Age 


• 










Under 21 • / ' 

21-29 • 

30-44 

45-54 

55-64 

65 or older 


15 
42 
52 
37 
26 ' 
2 


0.0% 
23.8 
15.4 
16.2 
7.7 
0.0 






Education 












Eight years or less 
Some high school 

High school diploma or equivalent 

Some college 

College degree or more 


30 
49 
53 
34 
9 


10.0% 

8.2 
lvl.3 
23.5 
■ 55.6 






Employment status ^ / 












Self-employed // 
Wage-and-salaried /r* 

«■ ■ 


165 


0.0% 
15.8 
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Table 10.10 (continued) 



Industry 



* Includes only black workers 
**Basod upon 1970 Census codes 
***EKclude8 farm worker^a 



Reports of probiem 



Base N 



Percentage 



Occupation* * 

Professional and technical 
Managers and administrators^^ except farm 
Sales 
Clerical 
Graf t workers 
Operatives* except transport 
Transport equipment operatives ^ 
Non-farm laborers 
Farmers and farm managers 
Service workers, except private household 
Private household workers 



10 
10 

4 
40 
12 
36 
10 
10- 

1 
32 

10 



30.0% 
20.0 



.0 
,5 
.0 



0. 
17, 

0. 
13.9 
V 0.0 

0.0 

o.a 

25.0 

;io.o 



Collar Color* ** 

White 
Blue 



66 
108 



18.27o 
13.0 



Agriculture, fisheries, and forestry 

Contract construction 
Manufacturing 

Transportation, communication, and 

utilities 
Wholesale and retail trade 
Finance, Insurance, and real estate 
Services 
Government 



2 

4 
45 

12 
18 
3 
63 
19 



o.oy. 

0.0 

4U 



25.0 
2.2 
.0 
19.0 
5.3 



102 



189 



Table 10.11 



Age Discrimination ;i 



Do you feel in any ^av ^discrim 
age?' 

\ 

Age of worker 
Under 21 years old ; 
21-29 years old ^ \ 

30-44 years old \ 

■ ^ V ' 

45-54 years old ; ^ 

55-64 years old 
65 years old and older 
Note: See also Section 4 



nated against on your job because of your 



. P pno T t* Q 


of age discrimination 




1969 




1973 




Base N 


Percentage 


Base N 


Percentage 


1 97 ' 


23.7% 


175 


12.6% 


pa 


6.6 . 


584 


4.8 


^86 


0.6 


658 


1.7 


3^9 


3.2 


441 


3.6 


212 


4.7 


249 


•4.8 


■ 53 


5.5 


41 


' 0.0 



Table 10.12 
Age Discriminations-Severity^ of^ Proble\i 
How much of a problem for you is thi? 

Degree of severity 
No problefn at all 
A slight problem , 
A sizeable problem 
A great problem 



LscElmiriation that you face? 
Percentage reporting, each of four 



i degrees of severity 



* 



1969 (N=72) 

9-7% 
55.6; 
27.8 

6.9 



^ 1973 (N=83'> 
22.97. 
42.2 
22.9 
12.0 



*Includes only 'workers reporting age discrimination 



1.93 
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Table 10.13 



Age Discrlinination--Tvpes of Prbblgms 

In vihat xgays do you feel you Have been discriminated against? 



Percentage of problems of each type 



Type of problem 

Worker feels that he or she will 
be given fewer promotions than 
others 

Worker feels discriminated against 
in performance evaluation (e.g., 
his or her supervisor watches his 
or her work more closely than - 
that of others) 

Worker feels that he or she is 
treated unsociably (e.g., "the 
others won't mix with^you") 

Worker feels discriminated against 
in hiring prac tices; (e .g . , "It's 
hard to get hired if you're my age) 

Worker feels that he or she has 
been mistreated or harassed, but 
does not elaborate further) 

Worker -feels that he or she has 
been given a "bad" job (e.g., 
harder, dirtier) 



1969 (Number of 
problems^yS) 



20.5% 



17.9 



14.1 



11.5 



2.6 



6.4 



1973 (Numbe;; of 
problems=96) 



29.2% 



12.5 



11.5 



4.2 



7.3 



6.3 



Xncludes oitly workers reporting age di$crimifiatlpn. 

Percentages do not add to 100 because of the exclusion from the table of 
those problems constituting, less than one percent of the total in 1973. 



\ 



194 



191 



Table *10.14 ' 

■« — 

I- * . . 

Age Discrimination by Sex , Race, Education, Employment Status » Occupation, 
Collar ColoT. and Industry ' 



Sex 



Men 



Women, primary or sole wage earners 
Women, secondary wage earners 

Race* 



Reports of problem ' \ , 
Base N Percentage 



1335 
287 
518 



4.l7o 

2.1 

5.4 



White 
Black 

Education 

Eight years or less 
Some high school 

High school diploma or equivalent , 
Some college . 
College degree or more 

Employment status 

Self-employed 
Wage -and -salaried 



1897 
175 



241 
306 
824 
448 
327 



247 
1904 



4.4% 
2.9 



3 .77. 

2.0 

3.2 

7.4 
4.6 



2.07. 
4. A 



Id 
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^5 
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/ - 


Table 10.14 (coiLtlnued) 




^ . . _ ■, :: 






Reports 


of problem 






Base N 


Percentage 


J 


Occupation** * 


* 






Professional and technical 


319 


5.3% 




Managers and administrators, except farm 


326 


. 3.1 ' 




Sales V • 


108 


4.6 




Clerical - 


355 


5.4 




Craftworkers 


270 


3.7 




Operatives , except transport 


298 


4.7 




Transport equipment operatives 


71 


4.2 




Non-fairm laborers 


76 


3.9 




Farmers and farm managers 


46 


2.2 


i 


Farm laborers and farm foremen 


14 


0.0 ■' 




Service workers, except private household 


237 


3.0 




Private household workers 


15 


0.0 




Collar Color*** 








White 


1115 


^4.6% ( 




Blue 


960 . 


3.9 




Industry 








Agriculture, fisheries, and forestry 


71 


1.4% 




Mining 


10 


10.0 




Contract construction - 


138 


3.6 




Manufacturing 


524 


3.2 




Transportation, communication, anjd 








utilities ' ... 


129 


3.9 




Wholesale arid retail trade 


385 


5.5 - 




Finance, insurance, and real estate 


122 


5.7 




Services 


554 


4.0 




Government 


144 


4.2 



*Excludes minority races other than blacks. 
**Based upon 1970 Census codes 
***Excludes farm workefs ' • 
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11. EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES 



Table 11.1 



Worker*s Use of Employment Agencies 

Within the past three years have you tried to find a job through a private 
employment agency? 

Within the past three years have you tried to find a job through the state 
empl'oyment service? 



Percentage 



Use of employment agencies 

Worker sought job through private 
agency only 

Worker sought job through state 
agency only 

Woukei^^ sought job through both 
private and state agencies 

rWorker did not seek job through 
any employment agency 



1969 (N=1530^ 1973 (N=^215n 



5.1% 


3.87o 


6.7 


7.2 


3.5 


3.7 


84.7 


85.3 



Table 11.2 

" Mistreatment by Employment Agencies 

Could you tell me what problems or difficulties you ran into in dealing with 
the agency? 

Percentage of 
workers 'Whose recent 



experience was with 
a private agency 



Percentage of 
workers whose recent 
experience was Jjith 
a state agency * 



Report of oroblem 


1969 


1973 


1969 


.* 1973 


(N>=102^ 


(N=113^ 


(N»124^ 


(N-IS^*) 


Worker reports a problem 


52.07, 


49.67o ' 


43.57o 


58 . 87o 


Worker does not report 










problem 


48.0 


50.4 ' 


56.5 


41.2 



^Includes only workers who had dealings with' an employment agency within the 
three years prior to their interviews- 

Note: See also Section 4. • .1 . 



■193 



\ 
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Table U.3 



Mistreatment by Employment Agencies — Severity of Problems 

In genera 1» how severe would you say (this problem was/these problems were) 
thiajtL^Qi^ told me about Con^ernlns^e^^agancy^ — ^ — 



Percentage reporting each of four degrees of severity 



Problems with private 
iigency 



Problems with state 
agency • • 



1969 (N»53) 1973 (N"58) 1969 (N»57) 1973 (N^^lll) 



Degree of severity 

'No problem at all 13.2% i3.87o 5.3% 3.6% 

A slight problem 18.9 10.3 28.1 26.1 

A sizeable problem 28.3 44.8 47.4 42.3 

A great problem 39.6 31.0 19.3 27.9 

^Includes only workers reporting a problem with employment agencies as defined 
In Table 11.2 



Table 11.4 



Mistreatment by Employment Agencies'* "Types of Problems 

Percentage o£ problems of each type 



Type of problem 

Agency failed to find 
a job for worker 

Worker was referred to 
jobs that were bad 
jobs, jobs unsuited 
to his br her skills, 
or jobs too far away 

Agency was unreason- 
able or, deceitful In 
financial matters 

Other ^problems. Includ- 
ing discrimination, 
lack of personal con- 
sideration, rudeness, 
or other- forms of 
neglect or Incompetence 



Problems with private 

agency ' 

1969 (Number ^X9 73 (Number 
of problms of problems 



_Z6I 



14.5% 



27.6 



18.4 



" 68) . 



16.2% 



29.4 



16.2 



Problems with state 
af^ency 



1969 (Number 
of problems 
» 70) 

31.4% 



22.9 



1.4 



1973 (Number- 
of problems 
- 146) 

50:0% 



17.8 



0.0 



34.2 



29^4 



3.8.6 



26.0 



♦Includes only workers reporting a problem with employment agencies as 
defined In Table 11.2. Percentages do not add to 100 because of the ex- 
clusion from the table of those problems constituting less, than one percent 
of the total In 1973: - ■ V 
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Table 11.5 

Mlatreatment by Employment Agencies by Sex, Age ^ Race, Education, Employment 
Status. Occupation. Collar Color » and Industry 

- • ... ^ 

Reports of problem 



Sex 



Base N 



Percentage 



Men 

Women I ()rlmary or sole wage earners 
Women I secondary wage earners , 



216 
45 
81 



54.2% 

37.8 

55.6 



Age 

tfnder 21 

21-29 

30-44 

45-54 

55-64 

65 or older 



50 
180 
71 
35 
3 
3 



58.07o 
53.9 
45.1 
57.1 . 
33.3 
0.0 



Race* * 

White 
Black 



308 
23 



51.3% 
65.2 ' 



Education 

Eight years or less 
Some high school 

High school diploma or equivalent 

Some college 

College degree or more 



13 
27 
132 
107 
60 



15.4% 

51.9 

55.3 

53.3 

50.0 



Employment status 

•Self-employed 
Wage-and -salaried 



14 
328 



42.9% 
52.7 



ERIC 
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Table 11.5 (continued) 



Occupation* ** 

Professional and technical 

Mffliagers and administrators', except farm 

Sales 

Clerical ■ % 

Craftworkers 

Operatives, except transport 

Transport equipment operatives 

Non-farm laborers 

Fainners and farm managers 

Farm^laboifers and farm foremen 

Service workers, except private household 

Private household workers 



ReporteS" <g •probl'dir- 

Base N Percentage 



47 
48 
15 
68 
43 
46 

8 
20 

4 

2 
40 

1 



42,6% 
64.6 
4*6.7 
61.8 
58.1 
45.7 
62.5 
40.0 
0.0 
0.0 
50.0 
•0.0 



Collar color* *** 



White 
Blue 



179 
157 



54.7% 
51.6 



Industry 

Agriculture, fisheries, and forestry 
Contract cons trucj: ion 
Manufacturing , 
Transportation, communication, and 

utilities 
Wholesale and retail trade' 
Finance, insurance, and real estate 
Services 
Government 



6 

17 
90 

10 
63 
36 
89 
18 



0.0% 

5S.8 
56.7 

80.0 
41.3 
58.3 
43.8 
83.3 



♦Includes only workers who hhd dealings with an employment 
agency within three jrears prior to their'lnterviews 

**E3i:clude8 minority races other .than blacks 

***Based upon 1970 Census codes « 

****3E;xcludes farm workers 
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12. JOB SECURITY 



Table . 



Probability' of Automation 

How likely is it that in the next few years machines or computers will be 
doing a lot of the things you now do on your job? Is it very likely, some- 
what likely, a little likely, or not at all likely? 



Worker's assessment of likelihood of 
machine taking over his or her iob 


^ Percentage 
1969 (N=1530) 


1973 (N=2150") 


Very likely 


7.3% 


8.87o 


Somewhat likely 


7.7 


11.7 


A little likely 


9.7 


10.7 


Not at all likely 


75.0 


68.7 


Don't know 


0.3 


0.0 


Table 12.2 






Job Security in Face of Automation 




/. 


If this (automation of your Job) happens, would you be out of a job, or 
would your employer find sotnething else for you to do, or would your job 
just be adapted to the machine or computer, or what? 


What worker thinks would happen ^o him 
or her were his or her iob automated 


Percentatse 
1969 (N-373^ 


1973 (N«640^ 


Worker would be out of a job 


14.2% 


14.1% 


Employer would give worker another job 


32,2 


35 .8 


Worker's job would be adapted to 
machine or computer 


47.2 


49.7 


Other 


3.2 


0.5 


Don't know 


3.2 


0.0 


*Exclude8 workers who felt it was "not at 


all likely" that 


machines or 



computers uould replace them 
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Table 12.3 - 
Ease of Getting Comparable Job 

About how easy would it be for you to find a job with another employer with 
approximately the same income and fringe benefits you now have? Would you 
say very easy, somewhat easy, or not easy at all? 

Percentage ■ 



Ease of finding new job 1969 (1»=1301) 1973 (N=^1887) 

Very easy to find a- similar job • -40.270 27.0% 

Somewhat easy to find a similar job 29.4 35.8 

Not easy at all to find a similar job 30.4 37.1 

* Includes only wage-and-salaried workets \ ^ ^ 



Table 12.4 

Estimated \blue of Worker's Skills Five YearsHence ; • 

How useful and valuable will your present job skills be five years from now 
--will 'they be very useful and valuable, somewhat, a little, or not at all 
useful and- valuable? 

Usefulness Percentage (t»='2l40) 

Very useful and valuable 67.5% 
Somewhat useful and valuable 17.8 
A little useful and valuable 5.8 



— 

Not at all useful and valuable 8.9 



Table 12.5 

Perceived Shortage of Worker's Skills 

Is there a. shortage of workers in this (geographical) area who have your 
experience^ trainiTig, and skills? 

Perception of shortage Percentage (N"2088) 

Worker petceives a shortagef 47.07o 
Worker does not perceive a shortage 53.0 
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"13. SUPERVISION AND INTERPERSONAL RELATIONS' 



Table 13.1 

Existence of an Identifiable "Supervisor" 



Is the reft one person you think of as your immediate supervisor Or boss-- 
someone who is directl^ over you? 

Percentage 



Existence of a "supervisor" 

Worker has a supervisor 96.37o 
Worker does not have a supervisor 3.7 

^ Incikides only wage-and-salaried workers 
Table 13.2 ' 

Sex of Supervisor by Sfex of'Worker 

Is your iiati6diate. supervisor a man or a woman? 



1969 (N'mS") 1973 (N=1S06) 



95.1% 
4.9 



Percentage* 



Sex of supervisor 

Male (N-1497) 
Female (N-312) 



Men workers. 
(N-1062) 

57.3% 
1.4 



Women workers 
(N"747.V 

25.5% 
15.8 



Includes only wage-and-salarled workers with identifiable auperviaors. 
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Pimenflions of Sut)ervi8orv Behavior 

Workers were asked, in 1973 to rate their supervisors in terms of 15 

"^cliaracteristics . A cllister analysis of these indicated the existence of 

. ■ * * 

three readily interpretable clusters based on twelve of the questions : Compe- 
tenfte; Work Facilitatiot^; and Consideration. Summary indices based on the 
twelve|questions in. these three clusters had internal consistency reliabili- 
ties of >ZA^ .85 , and .73,^ respectively. The questions included in each 
cli^ster are shown in Table, 13. 3. • ' 



Table 13.3 
SupJrvisorv Be\iav 



i<^ ^ 



I'll read some things that may or may npt be true of (your supervisgr). 
, How true is it that (he/she) . . * • 

Percentages 



Behavior ^^.-^^^^^^^.^^ 


Baoe 
N 


Very 


Some- 
what 
true 


Not. 
too ' 
true 


Not 

at all» 
true 

t 


ComDetencG : ^ — \ 










Knows his/her own Job well 


1797 


. 71.6% 


19 -.176 


6.0% i 


3.3% 


Maintains high standards of \ 
performance in his/her own work 


1777 


62.5 


2 7,. 8 


7.3' 


2.4 


Work Facilitation: 












Eneourageo those he/she supervises to 
develop new ways of doing things 


1795 


41.8 


31.1 


16.6 


10.5 


Shows you how to improve your , 
performance 


1791 


• 

AO. 5 


34.4 


15.. 8 


9.3 


Eacourageo those he/sft^ supervises \to , 
work as a team 


1783 


54.0 


28.4 


10.8 


6. 8 


Offers new ideas for solving 
Job-related problems 


1785 


38.0 


37.3 


15.4' 




Encourages those he/she supervises to 
exchange opinions and Ideas 


.17P7 


42.1 


30.8 


16.6 f 


m 

10. S 


Encourages those he/she supervises to 
give their best, effort 


. 1798 


67.3 


'25.3 




3.0 
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Table 13.3 (continued) 



Percentage^ 



Behavior 
Consideration : 

Lets those he/she supervises set 
their work pace * 

Lets those he/she supervises alone 
unless they vjant help 

Pays attention to what y^ou're saying 

Is willing to listen to your < 7 
job -re la ted problems 



Some- Not Not 
Base Very what too at all 
N true true true true 



1801 44.5% 40.07o 3.3t-'f>.l% 

1797 . p. 9 28.7 6.8 4.5 
1801 ^0.1 27.0 . 9.0 '3.9 



1793 , ^8.4 22,0 ^ 6.5 



3.0 



Other. 

InsisJts^^l^^P those he/she supervises 
foll# tip^ules ' 

Insists that those under him/her 
work hard 

Has influence with his/her own 
suptervisbr 



1800 49.3 40.3 8.7 1.7 



1798 40.1 37.6 ief.3: 6.0 



1633 50.8 31.6 .:9.7 7.9 



Iiipludes only wage^and-salaried workers supervisors 

**The5e .three aspecti's of supervisory behav(^or^^ not part of any of the 
three clusters [identified in the cluster analysis ., 



Table 13.4 

Invasion of Privacy; ^; 

Do you feel that your supervisor or the personiniel office ever go into your 
personal matters that you think are none of their business? 



Report of problem 

WorKer reports a problem 

Worker does not report a problem 

^Includes: only wage-^and -salaried workers 
Note: See also Section 4. 



Table 13.5 

Invasion of Privacy "-Severity of Problem 
How much of a problem do you feel this is? 



Degree of severity 
No problem at all 
A slight problem 
A sizeable problem 
A great problem 



Piercentage 



1969 (1^1313) M973 (N=1895) 

8.9% 10.2% 
91.1 89 



Percentage reporting each^of 
four degrees of severity 



1969 (N=lilf 

27-9% 

44.1 

15.3 

12.6 



1973 (N=18n 

23.8% 

49.7 

15.5 

11.0 



*Includes only workers reporting a problem with invasion of privacy as 
defined in Table 13.4 



' 0 
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Table 13.6 



Invasion of Privacv-'^Tvpes of Problems 

In what; ways have they gone into your personal matters? 



Type of problem 

Employer divulges personal 
information about employee to 
unspecified other people, looks 
into employee's home life, 
politics, police record 

Employer collec ts financial or 
credit information on employee 

Employer collec ts -"rat ings'' on 
subordinates by supervisor or 
others in the company 

Employer demands that his/her 
employees engage in particular 
social or other activities when 
they are officially off the job 

Employer pressures employee into 
thinking a certain way 

'Employer collects medical 
information on employees 

Employer requires employees to 
take "personality tests" or fill 
out forms the content of which 
may be embarrassing or 
incriminating 



Percentage of problems of each 
type * ■ 



1969 (Number 
of problems= 
114) 



56,2% 



7.0 



1.8 



4.4 



12.3 



4.4 



0.9 



I i 



1973 (Number 
of problems= 
181) . 



68.0% 



9.9 



5.5 



5.0 



0.9 



4.4 



1.1 



*Include^ only woi^kers reporting a problem with invasion of privacy as 
defined in- Table 13.4. Percentages do not add to 100 because of the ex- 
clusion from the table of those problems constituting less than one percent 
of the total in 1973. ' ^ 

t, • ■ . ■ ■ 
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Table 13.7 ; , 

Invasion of Privacy by Sex, Aee, Race. Educat ion V Occupation , Cbllar Color, 
and Industry 



Sex 
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Reports of problem 



Base N 



Percentage 



Men 

Women, primary or sole wage earners 
Women, secojjdary wage earners 



1130 
266 
490 



8 .5% 
14.3 
12.2 



Ajge ' 

Under 21 

21-29 

30-44 

45-54 

55-64 

65 or older 



171 
545 
585 
357 
205 
27 



14.0% 
13.0 
7.2 
13.2 
4.9- 
0.0 



Race* * 

White 
Black 



1653 
167 



9.3% 
19.2 



Education 

Eight years or less 
Some high school 

High school diploma or equivalent 

Some college 

College degree or more 



209 0 

268 

735 

391 

286 



9.1% 
,10.1 
11.3 
10.2 

8.4 
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Table 13.7 (continued) 



Reports of problem 



Industry 



Includes only wage-and-salaried workers 
**Excludes minority races other than blacks 
*^^ased upon 197^0 Census codes 
****Exclud6s farmworkers ' 



Base N 



Percentage 



Occupation* ** ' ' 

Professionai and technical 

Managers and administrators, except farm 

Sales 

Clerical 

Craf tworkers 

Operatives, except transport 
Transport equipment operatives 
Non-farm laborers 

Farm laborers and farm foremen r'^. 
Service workers, except private househ^d 
Private househoid workers 



Collar Color**** 



293 
203 
^4 
351 
263 
293 
69 
71 
14 
218 
10 



9.97. 

5.4 
12.8 
. 14,5 

6.5 
10.9 
14.5 

9.9 

0.0 . 
10.1 
10.0 



Whlt$ 
^Blue 



948 
917 



11.0% 
9.6 



Agriculture, fisheries, and forestry 
Mining 

Contract construction 
Manufacturing 

Transportation, communication, and 

utilities 
Wholesale and retail trade 
Finance, insurance and real estate 
Services • 
Government 



23 
10 
113 
512 

126 

315 

112' 

473 

142 



0.07. 
0.0 
9.7 
9.0 

17.5 
11.1 
17.0 
7.6 
14.1 ■ 
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Table 13.8 ^ ^ . > 

Supfervlsorv Status /; ' 

Do you supervise anyone as part of your job? 

; fti Percentage 



Supervisory status ' ^ 1969 (t»=:1532V 1973 (N=2151) 

Worker supervises ^someone 45.8% 43.5% 

Worker does not supervise anyone ' 54.2 " 56^.5 » 



Table 13.9 ' 
Size of Work-group 

Is there any group of people you think of as your co-workers --people whom you 
see just about every day and with whom you have to work closely in order to 
do your job? About hoj^ many people are there in this group? 

Size of work-group ) Percentage ( Ns=2 144) 

.Worker has no identifiable work-group 18.4% 

Only on^ other person ^ 3.7 

Two or three other persons . 16^1 ' 

Four or five other persons 16.0 

Six to ten other persons 22^9 

Eleven to nineteen other persons . 10.5 

20 or more other persons 12.3 
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Table, 13.10 ' ' _ ■ ^ -\ 

Behavior of Co-vorkers 

Hi3W many of your co-workers - . (exhibit each of the behaviors J-isted 
below) ? " 

Percentage 

' ' , - Base ^ ' A ' ' A , - 

Behavior '1 W All lot Sorne few None 

Try to get you to give your ' . 

best effort 1748 30.7% 15.7% v23.5% i3;5% 16.6% 

Know th6ir own jobs well ' 1760 41.3 28.4 21.9 7.8^ 0.6 

Have to work with y\u so that 

you can gfet your job\done 1754 .33.0 11.9 17.5 20.4 17.3 
Have the same of k-the^-job ' 

interests as you 1686 7.6 11.2 25.3 p6.0 19.9 

Offer you new ideas about | 
how to solve job-related :v 
problems I757 15,6 8.7 31.0 27.8 16.9 

*Includes only workers ^o had an identifiable group of co-workers 

■ ? 

i.- 
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14. PROMOTIONS 



Table 14.1 • 

t 

Comparison of when Workers want to be Promoted and when they 
Think they will be Promoted 

Of course the future is uncertain, but approximately how many years or 
months do you think it will be before you are asked to take on a job at 
a higher level where you work now? , , * 

Approximately when would you like to take on a Job at a higher level 
where -you now work? ' 



Percentage 



Comparison of Times 

Worker wants to .h^ promoted; the time 
when he/she wants to be promoted and 
when he/she expQCtfif to be promoted are 
the same (excludes category immediately 
following) 



Worker never wants to be promoted and never 
expects to be 

Worker expects to be promoted at a time 
sooner than he/she would likd\ 

Worker expects to be promoted at a time 
later than he/she would like (excludes 
category immediately following) 

Worker wants promotion immediately but 
thinks it will never be offered 



1969 (N:*929) 1973 (N>1970) 



Worker wants promotion at some time but 
never expects it will be offered 



16.7% 
42,5 
3.0 

24.0 
19.3 
23.0 



18.3% 
40.6 
1.1 

23^2 
8.7 
11.4 



Excludes self-employed workers and workers who were in the process of 
being promoted at the time of the interview, and workers for whom answers / 
were not obtained on either of the two questions asked 



Responses of more than 20 years qre coded as *'never". 
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Table 14,2 

Reasons for^Not Expecting Promotion 

(Includes only wage-'^na^salarled workers who Indicated that they never 
expected to be promoted at their present place of employment,) Why Is that? 

. P^rientage of total ninaber 
Reason for not expecting of reasons reported (Ninaber 
Promotion " of reasons^lOOS) * 

There are no positions higher up 

than the one worker has 31.5% 

Worker does not Intend to stay with 

hlsyher employer, so no promotions 

are offered ' ' 14.5 

Worker Is happy /where he/she Is; 

doesn't want promotion^ his/her 

employer knows this, so nojpromotlon 

is offered " 13.9 

Worker does not want a higher position ^8.7 

There are no valbaiit positions higher 

up than the c^ne Worker has 8.2 

Workejf is not technically qualified 
for the next higher position 

Members of worker's group (i.e., blacks, 

women) are discriminated against; they 

are not offered promotions ,5.6 

Worker is not physically qualified for 

the next higher position 1,8 

V 

Worker is too old for a promotion 1.8 ^ 

Ptrcentages do not add to 100 due to exclusion from the table of those 
problems constituting less than one percent of the total. 
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Table 14,3 

Reaisans for Not Wanting Promotion 

(Includes only wage-and-salarled workers who Indicated that they never 
wanted to be promoted at their present place of employment.) Why Is that? 



Reason for not wanting promotion 

Worker Is happy; satisfied with his/her 
present job 

Worker doesn * t want to /can't be promoted 
because there are no opportunities to 
get one where he/she works 

Worker feels higher level job would not 
fit his/her needs or Interests 

ilorker wants to retire 

fforker doesn't feel he/she can handle 
or wants to take on the responsibilities 
oir hassles of a higher level job 

Wotker wants to get Into a different 
'typ0 of work 

Wotpker would have more work and/or less 

pay 

Worker Is not technically qualified for 
the next higher position 

Other alternative changes worker prefers 
other than promotions 

Other negative aspects about higher 
level jobs 

Other things about worker which makes 
him/her not want a promotion 

Worker wants, to go back to school /continue 
with school 

Worker is not physically qualified fpr the 
next higher position 

Worker doesn't want to work with the 
people he/she would have to work with if 
he/she were promoted 



Percentage of total number 
of reasons reported ^ 
(Number of reasons =914) 



21.6% 

18.9 

10.9 
9.1 

9.5 
7.2 
4.4 
3.7 
3.4 
2.2 
2.1 
1.9 
1.8 

1.4 



C/ 



Percentages do not add to 100 due to exclusion from the table of . those 
prbblems constituting less than one percent of the total. 
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Table 14,4 

Problems with Promotions 

What would you like to 66e changed about the way promotions are handled 
where you work? 

Percentage (H«1853) 
Worker wants a charJs.e 47 ,9% 

Worker does not want a change 52.1 
^Includes wage-and-salarled workers only 



Table 14.5 

ijProblems with Promotions --Severity of Problem * 

Hc3[tf much o£ a problem £6r you Is this way In which promotions are handled? 
%\ Percentage reporting each of 



Defree of severity (H«854) 



four degrees of severity 



No i^ob lem stall 42 . 67. 

A siVght problem 27.2 



A slz'l^able problem 18*0 
A gre^t problem ' 12.2 



*Includl(^s only those wage-and -salaried workers who reported problems 
with ttii way promotions are handled where they work 
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Table 14.6 

Problems with Promotlon8--Types of Problems 

What would you like to see changed about the way promotions are handled 
where you work? 



Proposed changes In promotion policy 

Place more emphasis on ability 

Improve processes of evaluation 

Promotions should be given to those 
within, Instead of hiring from outside 

Place more emphasis on seniority 

Place less emphasis on seniority 

Place less emphasis on favoritism 
In general 

Eliminate discrimination 
based on sex 

Eliminate discrimination 
based on race 



Percentage of total number 
of problems (Number of 
problems=709.) * ' 

34.17. 

18.1 

10,6 '> 
9.2 
8.0 

4.9 

3.2 

1.4 



FT 

Includes only those wage-and-salaried workers who reported problems with 
the way promotions are handled where they work. Percentages do not add 
to 100 due tq exclusion from the table of those problems constituting less 
than one percent of the total. 
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15. CONTENT OF WORK 



Table 15.1 



Ease of C hanging Job Assignment 

How hard or easy do you thlnl it would be for you to get your employer to 
change your job assignment If you didn't like it?t Would you say very hard, 
^somewhat hard, somewhat easy, or very easy? 



ERIC 



Degree of difficulty 


1969 fN=128n 




1973 (N^lSei") 


Very hard 


31.0% 






34.7% 




Somewhat hard 


24.9 






27.3 




Some^^hat easy 


23.6 






20.3 




Very easy 


20.5 






17.4 




Includes wage-and-salaried workers 


only 










■f 

Table 15.2 , 












Demand^^Characteristics of Worker ''p Job 














Percentage 






How much docts your job require that 
yoii have to keep learning new things 
a lot, somewhat, a little, or not at 
all? 


Base N 

1530 
2155 


A 

47.1% 
48.1 


Some- 
what 

25.8% 
26.8 


A 

little 

13.5% 
16.1 


Not 
at all 

13.6% 
9.0 


How much doe3 your job require you 
to work very fast? 


1527 . 
2143 


34.9 
38.3 


36.0 
36.6 


15.8 
16.9 


13.2 
8.2 


How much does your job require a 
high level of skill? 


1528 
2149 


40.1 
42.7 


32.9 
33.0 


15.3 
16.2 


11.8 
8.1 


How much does your job require you 
to work very hard? 


, 1524 
2143. ' 


39.9 
39.5 


35.6 
38.3 


15.6 
15.2 ' 


8.9 
7.0 V 


How much does your Job require you 
to exert a lot of physical' effort? 


1523 
2150 


29.9 
25.8 


22.9 
24.1 


23.8 
33.0 


23.4 
17.1 


How much does your job require you^^ 
to be creative? 


1523 
2143 


29.0 
28.1 


22.8 
23.1 


14.9 
22.7 . 


33.3 
26.0 


How much does your job require you 

to do things Jthat are very repetitious 1527 

(do things over and over)? 2154 


47.9 
56.2 


26.9 
24.0 


15.9 
16»4 


9.3 

3.4 


How much does your Job require you 

to* be skilled in using your hands? 

• * 


1529 
2152 
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54.3 
54.8 
• 


15.9 
16.7 


12,6 
18.1 


17.3 
10.4 
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Tabl^ 15.3 
jAutonomv and Control 



Percentage 



A Some -2 A . ^ IJot 

Base N lot what little * at all 



How touch freedom does/your job, 

allow you as to how^^^u do your 1528 46 .6% 27.6% 13.37o 12.57g 

work? ^ ^^^^ J^^^ 25.8 19.0 7.6 

How much does r'^Suf^ job allow you 

to make a lot "of d^cislbns on 1528 48.7 25.1 13.2 13.0 

your own? ^ 2153 47.1 24.8 'l7.6 10.4 

How much does your job allow you 

to take part in ifiaklng decisions * ^ 

that affect you? ^ . 2147 ^ 35.5 28.7 21.4 14.4 

How much is your job one where 
you have- a lot to sa5^,.over what 

happens on your job? 2f45 36.4 26.6 22.4 14.7 



Table 15.4 

Time Pressures ^ - 

Would you' say this is a lot, somewhat, g little i or not at all lilte yo^r. 
job—a job where there is not enough time to get things done? 

Time pressure. Percentage (N«2149) 

A lot 29.57, 

Somewhat 31.5 , 

A little 20.4 ^' 

Not at all 18.5 
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■lable 15.5 ' 
Resource Adequacy 

For each of the following tell me whether you feel you are being given 
enough or not etibugh for you to work your best , 

, , Percen|:age reporting "enough" of each 

resource 



Resource 

Facts and information you need 

Machinery, tools, or olsher 
equipment you need 

Help or assistance from thos6 
you work with 

Authority to tell certain 
people what to do. 

" •■ ■ • • 
Time in which to do what others 
expect of you 



1969 



Base N Percentaee 
1510 83.07o 



;i5ll 

1507 
1476 
1500 



82.9 
80.9 

78.4 
76.8. 



1973 



Base N Percentage 
2148 84.87. 



2137 



2122 



2058 



2143 



83.4 
78.3 
75.6 
74.4 



Table 15.6 , , 

Utilization of Worker's Education on th^ job 



What level of formal education do you feel is needed by a person in your iob^ 
What was the highest grade of school or level of education you compll^ed?^ 



Degree of utilization of education 

Worker's education is less than that 
needed by his or her job 
("uttderquallfied") 

V WOtker's education and that needed 
by his or her job are the same 

Worker's education is greater than 
that needed by his or. her job 
("overqualified") 



Percentage 



1969 (N= 1528) 1973 (N^2 135) . 



-19,.07o 
45.1 

35.9 



19.17. 

53.4 

27.4 



Table 15.7 , ^ ^ 

Utilization of Worker's Skills on the Job * 

Through your previous experience and training do you have some skills that 
you would like to be using in your work but can't use on your present job? 



Degree of utilization of skills ' 

Worker has skills that he or she cannot use 
Worker can use all the skills he or she has 



Percentage 



1969 (N=1528l 1973 (t^2l48) 

24.3% 
75.7 



26.6% 
73.4 



Table 15.8 

Utilization of Worker ^s Skills on the Job 

How much is this like your job--a job , that lets you use the skills and 
knowledge you learned in school? 



Decree of utilization of skills 

A lot 

Somewhat 

A little 

Not at all 



Percentage (1^2155) ' 

31.4% 

22.5 

23.1 . 

23.1 



Table 15.9 



Miscellaneous Job Characteristics 

■■ \ 

How much is this like your job . - 



Job characteristics 

A job that allows you to do a 
variety of different things 

A iob Where you are clear on 
what others expect of you 

A job where there is always a 
great deal of work to be done ; 

A job Where you can predict what 
others will expect of you tomorrow 



Percentage 



Base A 
N lot 



Some- A Not 
what little at all 



1529 54.2% >21.07o 10.9% 13.97. 

2146 49.4 21.8 15.5 13.3 

2146 62.5 28.7 6.6 2.3 

2153 70.6 23.2 5.3 0.8 

2146 50.9 30.7 .10.9 7.5 
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Table 15.10 

Advantages and Disadvantages of Self -employment 

Do you feel that you get any advantages in being self-employed and working 
for yourself? 

Do you feel that you have any disadvantages in being self-employed and 
Working for yourself? . 

Advantage or disadvantage Percentage (N=248)* 

Worker reports only advantages 41.5% ' 

Worker reports both advantages 

and disadvantages 56. Q 

Worker reports only disadvantages 0.8 

Worker reports neither advantages 

nor dis^advantages 1.6 

Includes self-employed workers only 



Table 15.11 

Types of Advantages of Selfi^empldyment 
What are these advantages? 

' Percentage reporting each type 
Types of Advantages of advantage (Numbet of advantages 

^405) * 



Independence, atitononry - 41*9% 

Control over hours 19.0 

Feelings of self esteem 9.3 

Other ' 7.4 

Get fruits of labor * 7.1 

Control oyer vacations or days worked 4.4 

Easy work \ 4.1 

'pays well . 3*7 

job security ^ 2 #4 



^Includes self-employed workers only* Percentages do not add to 100 due to 
exclusion ftom the table of those reasons constituting less than one 
percent of the total* V 
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Table 15.12 

Type^ of Disadvantaees of S6lf-employment 
Vlhat are these disadvantages? 

Types of Disadvantages 
Respondibilities 
Lack of fringe benefits 
Excessive hours, workload 
Economic insecurity 
Problems with expenditures 
Other I 
Problems with personnel** 
Headaches, hassles, etc. j 
Paperwork, red-tape 
Problems with customers, clients 



Percentage reporting each type 
of disadvantage (Number of 
'disadvantages»206) 



19.47. 
16.9 
15.5 
11.6 
10.1 
8.7 
5.3 
4.9 
3.3 
3.3 



^Includes self-employed workers only. Percentages do not add to 100 due to 
exclusion from the table of those disadvantages constituting less than one 
percent of the total. o 



16. MEANING OF TORK 

The Waning of work was defined In terms of the functions it served 
for the worker. Several, such possible functions were distinguished. 

1. Providing standards by which pne evaluates both others as well 
as oneself. 

2. Helping t)ne keep informed about the .world. 

3. Helping one understand oneself. 

4. Being respected. 
.5. Being- able to afford things. 

6. Having a hAppy home life. 

7* Doing desirable work in the future. 

8. Spending one^s old age ^s one would lik^. 

. 9. Doing what one wants in life. 

10. Having , a happy social life. 

11. Making friends. 
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Table 16.1' 

* ■ 

Attribution of Personal or Social Characteristics Based on Oticupational 
Information 

First, how much do you think you can tell about a person just from knowing 
what he or she does for a living— a lot, some, a little, or nothing at all? 

How much can be inferred Percentage (N"2130) 

Nothing • 20.2% 
A little ^ 27,9 

Some • * ' 37.0 

A lot 14.8 

Table 16.2 , i 

Attribution of Personal or Social Characteristics Based on Occupational 
Information — Types of Characteristics 

What kinds of things can you tell about a person? 

Percentage of characteristics 
Characteristics (N«'2806) * 

Personality or character traits i 18.1% 

Level of education, amount of schooling 15.3 

Person's motives, ambitions, or goals 11.0 

Person's likes, dislikes, interests, " 
or attitudes 10.5 

Economic status > material things 

person owns 10.4 

Job aptitudes, or job abilities 6.0 

Person's behavior 5.5 

Social status or prestige of person 4.4 

Person's style of life 3*9 

Job the person has 3.5 

Intelligence, mental ability 2.7 

Emotions or feelings , 2.5 

Philosophy or views On life, ethics, 

values 2*4 

^Excludes those who said that "nothing" could be told about a person. 
Percentages do not add to 100 because of the exclusion from the table of 
those characteristics constituting less than one percent of the total. 
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Table 16.3 



Role of Job In Keeping Worker Informed 



How much does your job help you keep 
Informed and up-to-date about what's 
happening In the world? 

How, much does your job help you to under- 
stand the sort of person you really are? 



2155 



2137 



Percentage 



A Some- 
Base N lot what 



A Not 
little at all 



24.2% , 20.87. 25.6% 29.4% 



28,6 28.9 21.8 20.7 



Table 16.4 ^ 

Role of Job in Helping Worker Achieve Selected Deslyable Goals 

Percentage 



Base Kf 

Would you say your being respected by 

other people depends a lot, somewhat, 

a little, or not at all on how well you 

dp your present job? 2147 

Would you sdy your dolng^the kind of work 

in the future that you'd most, want to be 

dolng~how much does -that depend on how 

well you do your present job? 2126 

Would you say your having a happy home 

life depends ott how well you do your 

present job? 2148 

,Would you say your being able to afford the 
things you want to buy depends on how well 
you do your present job? 2147 

Would you saiy your being able to spend 

your old age the way you'd like to depends 

on how well you do your present job? 2122 

Would you say your being able to do the 
things In life that you mosit want to do 
depends on how well you do your present 
job? . 2134 

Would you say your having a happy social 

life depends on how well you do your 

present job? 2X34 



A 

lot 



48,9 



Some- 
what 



A 

little 



54.2 16.2 11*4 



53.1 20.9 10.2 



49.7 26.1 15.4 



lf.1 



12.1 



44.9 26.4 14.2 



28.5 23,7 19,6 



Not 

at all 



59.8% 27.0% 7.8% 5.5% 



18.3 



15.8 



8.8 



20a 



14.4 



28.2 
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TabXe 16,5 . * 

^|:^8truTnentalit:v of Present Job In Preparing Worker for a Desired Future Job 

How much of a help do ^you think your present job Is In providing you with 

some of the experience or training you need to qualify fot the job you 

expect to'^have five yeacs from now^-a great help, some help, only a little 
help, or no help at all? 

- ^ if 
InstrumGntalitv Percentage 

A great help 33.2% 

Some help 16.5 

A little help 17.4 

* 

No help at all 32.9 

Includes only those who expected to be in some specifiable job five years 
hence that would* be different from their present job. (See Table 17.11). 



Table 16*6 - . ' 1 
Making Acquaintances at Work 

How many of the people you get together with outside of work do you know 
from places where you have ever worked — all of them, a lot of them, some, 
a few, or none. 

Number Percentage (N«2152^ 



None 



29.4% 



A few 



34.2 



Some 



20.5 



A lot 



13.7 



All 



2.2 
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Table 16.7 

Making Friends at Work » 

Among the people you feel are your best friends about how many did you 
first meet at places where you've ever worked— all of them, a lot of them, 



some, a few or none. ^ 

MhsMl ^ Percentages (Nic2151^ 

None < 29.7% 
A few ' 32.5 

Some 19.8 
A lot / 14.5 

All 3.5 



Table 16.8 

Attraction to Work for Non'^economlc Reasons 

If you were to get enough inoney to live as comfortably as yoti'd like for 
the rest of your life ,^ would you continue to work? 

Percentages , 

Attraction to xjork ^ ' • 1969 (N«1523^ 1973 (N«2148^ 

Worker would continue to work 67.4% 65.8% 

Worker would not 'continue to work 32.6 34.2 
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Table 16.9 

Reasons for Attraction to Work for Non-economic Reasons 



WhV wpuld you continue to work? 
What would you misis most about not working? 



Work keeps worker from being bored 

Work supplies direction in worker's 
life 

Worker enjoys working 

Worker rates some specific 
particular4iked aspect of work- 
worker likes what he or she is 
presently* doing 

Work is important, valuable^ 
helps others 

Work helps worker maintain his 
or her skills 

Habit 

Reasons involving co^^workets 

Miss nothing 

Other 

■ . . □ 



Percentage of reasons 



Total number 
of reasons 
to continue 
to work 
(N»181-6) 

49.8% 



16.2 
9.7 

8.6 

3.9 

3.3 
3.0 
2.2 
0,0 
1.4 



Total number of 
things missed 
most about not 
working 

(N«716) ^ 

7.47. 

8.5 
0.0 

8.0 
1.4 

1,4 

4.6 
36.9 
28,6 

3.2 



Asked only of those classified In Table 16.8 as wanting to continue to 
work 



Asked only of those classified In Table 16.8 as not wanting to cbntlnue 
to work 
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Table 16.10 , . 

Reasons for Not Continuing to Work 
Why would you not continue to work?* 

Percentage of reasons 
Reasons for not working (Total nutnber of reasons* 777) 

other Interests 68.7% 

Worker cites a general antipathy 

toward work ' X7.1 

Getting too old, want to retire 8, 5 

Worker cites some particular 

unl iked -aspect of work 2.6 

Other 3,1 



*Asked only of^those classified in Table 16.8 as not wanting to continue 
to work 
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17. PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS 

The following demographic and occupational characteristics of the sample 
have already been shown In Tables 2.3 through 2,10: sex; race; age; education; 
employment status (selfremployed versus wage-and-salar led) ; occupation; 
collar color; Industry. 

Table 17.1 

Wage Earning Status 

Percentage (N«2i42) 

Worker Is sole wage earner* In family 4l.0% 

Worker Is not sole*, but Is major wage earner ^ o' 

In family 28.4 

Worker Is secondary wage earner"" - 30.7 

*Number of workers In household (with Reference to which "sole" was defined) 
was determined as part of criteria for sampling eligibility as described in 
Section 2. 
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Table 17.2 

Number df Workers In Household 

Number of Workers 

One t^orker in hou$ehold 

Two 

Three' 

Four 

Five 



Percentage (N«1496')' 

62.7% 

31.6 

4.8 

0.7 

0.2 ' 



*This is the weight variable used in other tables. Total N in this table is 
therefore unweighted. 



Table 17.3 

Size of Place of Work 



About how many people work for j|our employer at the location where yOiil**work? 
mean all types of workers Ifi all areas and departmejits^ -^^-^ 



size of place of work Percentage (N«'2143') 

One -nine workers 25.9% 

Ten-49 « 24.1 

50-99 9.'8 

XOO-499^ 19.3 

S0(J-999 ■ 6.7 

1000-19^ 4.2 

2000 or more workers 10.1 
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Tal^iea7.4 

Job Tenure — ^All Workers 



7/' 

For how many years or raonths'^have you had the job you now have? 



Tenure 

Less than one month 
One -three months 
Three months -one year 
One -three years 

Three -five years 

fc» 

Five -ten years 

Ten -20 years 

20 years or more 



t'ercentaee (N«2157'^ 
.2.07. 
8.1 
22,3 
21 

11.7 
15 9 
11.7 
&.9 



Table 17.5 
Em ployer Tenure 

For how many years or months have you worked for your present employer? 

Percentage (N«1903)* 



ERIC 



Less than one month 
One-three months 
^Thrce months*-onc year 
One -three years 
Three -five years 
Five-ten years 
Ten-20 years 
20 years or more 

includes wage-and-ialarled workers only 
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1.67. 
6.3 

20.2 
18.4 
11.2 
17.7' 
14.9 
9.7 



Table 17.6 
Job Changes 

... ■ ■ ' * . ■ ' A 

How many times have you changed jobs or positions since coming to work for 
your present employer? 



Number of Job Changes 
Never 

One change 
Two 

Three ' 
Four 
Five 
Six 

Seven or more changes 



Includes vage-and-salaried workers ^only 



Percentage (N=^1901^ ^ 

# • ■ - ■ 

58:4% 
16.2 

8.1 . ' 

6.8 . • ' . 

4.6 

2.2 

\.1.3 , •■. ■ 
2.4 



Table 17,7 . . ' 

Number of Pronotions 

How many of the job or position changes do you corisidet as moves to a higher 
level job or position? 



Percentagje (N^1900V» 
63.3% • 
LS.O 



Number of Promotions 
No promotions 
One ; 

Two \. 
Three . / 
Four 

Five 'or more 



.Includes wagfe-and-salaried workers only. A worker classified in Table 17.6 
as having neyer fehang^d jobs la classified^, here as never having been 
promoted, . ; 
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Table 17.8 • 
Total Years Worked for Pay 

About how many years in total have you worked. for pay since you were 16 years 
old? 



Years worked 
Less than one ye 
One-10 
11-20 
21-30 
31-40 

41 or more years 



Percentage (N=2l50) 

0.9% 
36.0 
24.1 
20.2 
13.1; 

5.3 



Table 17.9 

Employment Status Five Years Ago 

What' occupation were you in five years ago? 

Employment status 

Wdrker ,vas temporarily unemployed and looking 
for work 

Worker was employed 

Worker was not in. the labor force 



Percentaee (N=^2157y 

0.6% 
79-4 
20*0 
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Table 17*10 

Employment Status Five Years Hence 

What type of occupation do you expect to be in five years from now? 

* < 

Future employment status Percentage (N»2156) 

Same as worker has now 60.57. 
Worker expects to retire or not work 13.5 

o ■ ■ . 

Worker specifies an occupation other 

than present one 1^.2 
Worker wants an occupation other than 

present one, but does not know what type 4.6 
Don't know 7.0 ' 



Table 17.11 



7C 

Changes in Duncan Decile Scores between Worker^s Present Occupation and 

(1) Occup ation (if any) Worker Had Five Years Prior to Interview . 

(2) Occup ation (if any) Worker Expects to Have FiV6 Years in the Future 



Change in Duncan decile 

Increase of mor^ than one decile 
(increased prestige) 

Increase of one decile 
'(increased prestige) 

No change (same job or one with 
equal prestige) 

Decrease of one decile 
(decreased prestige) s 

Decrease of more than one decile 
(decreased prestige) 



percentage reporting change of each type 



From five years 



From the present 



(N»I650)** 


(N-1601) 


12.37. 


10.87. 


6.0 


2.1 


68.1 . 


83,4 




1.8 


^8.2 ^ 


1.8 



ERIC 



*The Drniqan Decile is a score of occupational prestige which ranks the 
entire labor force into tenths according to the socio-economic scores of 
the respondent's occupation (i.e., a higher score indicates a higher status 
occupation). 

**Includes only workers who had' been employed five years prior to their 
interviews 

*5^Include^ only those who specified a codeable future occupation the same' 
ad or other than their present one 
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Table 17.12 
Marital Status 

Are you rastrried , widowed, separated, divorced, or have you never been married? 

\farital status Percentage (N-2154y 

Married 74,7% 

Widowed - - 2 .9 

Separated 2.0 

Divorced 4.8 - - 

Never married 15.6 ^ 





Table 17.13. 

Number of Children 16 Years Old, or Younger in Household 

Number of children ^ 

Nonfe " 

One child 16 years old or younger 

Two 

Three • 
Four 

Five • ? 

Six 

Seven or- more ■ ; 



Percentage (N=2157) 
49.2% . 

17.4 
7.8 
3.6 
0.8 
0.3 
0.2 
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Table 17. lA 

Number of Children Six Years Old or Younger In Household 

Slumber of children Percentage (N=2456') 

No children 6 years old or younger " 73.8% 

17.2 

• '7.2 

1.5 



One 

Two 
Three 



Four 



0.3 
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Table 17.15 
Attitude Toward Life 

These five questions were drawn from M. Maccob^'s ("Emotional attitudes and 
political choices." Politics and Society . Winter, 1972, 209-239) twelve 
question scaie of "life-loving" attitudes. Its internal cons isteripy 
reliability was, however, "very low for a presumably homogeneous measure: 36. 



Here Is a list of statements that people may or may not agree xjith. 
of them< indicate how much you either agree or disagree. . 



For each 



Percentage 



The death penalty for 
serious crimes should be 
abolished entirely 

It is irresponsible for 
a person to spend most of 
his/her income on food> 
plieasure and travel and" 
not save any money 

Those who break ^ laws 
should never be ''excused 
for their crimes 

Cleanliness is next to 
Godliness . 

Everyone should be provided 
with the basic necessities 
of life whether or not they 
work . " 



Base 



2140 



2144 

2137 
2127 



Strongly Mildly 
agree agree 



14.3% 



31.7 



22.8 



49.2 



13.1% 



31.4 



22.8 



32.1 



Mildly ' Strongly 
disagree disagree 



20.6% 



20.7 



28.4 



11.7 



52.0% 



16.2 



26.0 



7.0 



2134 



13.8 



20.4 



28.9 



37.0 
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Table 17.16 / 
Authoritarian Attitudes 

These four questions came from the California F-scale of authoritarianism* 
They constituted the "best" short-'form of that measure as recommended by 
R. Lane ( Political Ideology . New York: tree Press, 1962) • Its reliability 
in the present survey was quite low: #52. 

Here is a list of statements that people may or may not agree with. For each 
of them indicate how much you either agree or disagree. 



Percentage 



Base Strongly Mildly 

H. agree agree 



Mildly Strongly 
disagree disagree 



What young people need 
most is strict discipline 
by their parents 



Most people who don't 
ahead just don't have 
enough will power 



get 



A few strong leaders could 
make this country better 
than all the laws and talk 

An insult^j^to your honor 
should not be forgotten 



2144 



2147 



2124 
2133 



39.67. 



24.6 



19.1 



14.7 



36.87. 



37.5 



31.4 



25.7 



15.37. 



26.5 



25.4 



36.4 



8.37. 



11.4 



24.1 



23.3 
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Table /7. 17 * , 

^ - 1/ 

The data in this table are based on observations by the interviewer: Did the 
worker have any speech defects or other difficulty in speaking English? 

Speech or, Langfiflg A Prnhl^n] Percentage (N»2l55^ 

Worker had speech or language problem 3.77. 
Worker had no speech or language problem 96.3, 

4 



Table 17.18 , . ^ 

The data in this table are based on observations by the interviewer: Does 
the worker have any obvious disfigurements, missing limbs, or habits that 
could make it difficult for him or her to get a job? 

♦ 

Physical disfigurement Percentage (N«2148^ 

Worker had disfigurement 2*57. 

Worker had no disfigurement 97.5 
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,18. EVALUATING WORKING CDHDI^IOnJ IN AMERICA; 
IS THE SKY REALLY FALLING? 



This section Is a reproduction of a November, 1973 Monthly Labor 
Rev ie\9 article that summarizes m^ny of what we regarded as the more 
Interesting descriptive statistics from the 1973 survey — especially where 
these statistics could be compared to those from the 1969 survey. It was 
prepared during the summer of 1973, a time when many--but not all --of the 
data presented In this report were available for Inspection by the 
article's authors. However, the article would have come to the same 
general conclusions were It written today as It did when It was origi- 
nally written. 

In reproducing this article two editorial liberties were taken by 
(1) eliminating many references to methodological matters that have 
already been discussed In this volume; (2) referring the reader bacjc to 
earlier tables In this volume that were either wholly or partially 
reproduced In the article. 



Th^ ''dehumanlzatlon of work "blue-collar blued," "white-collar 
woes," "lunch-pall laBSitudr/*' and similar terras have Increasingly found 
their way into the American language within the last year, as concern has 
mounted over American workers' attitudes toward their jpbs. Each month 
seems to witness the coining of a new phrase that Is progressively more 
precious > more alllteVatlve , and drepirler. , • 

In government, a bill dealing with the problem of worker alienation 
has been proposed to the Congress In both 1972 and 1973*; a special task 
force has reported to the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare on 



*Hearlngs Before the Subcommittee on Employment, Manpower, and 
Poverty, U.S. Senate, Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 92nd Cong., 
2naseas, Also see Congressional bills HR 2143 and S736, "Worker Aliena- 
tion Research and Technical Assistance Act of 1973." 
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work in America*; and the Department of Labor ia experiencing an intensif- 
ication of interest in and research on workers' problems that lie outside 
of established labor standards. 

The inflatiba of the language of worker discontent and increasing 
Gcvemnjent activity imply disturbing changes in workers' jobs and/or 
their attitudes toward these jobs. But how much have things really 
changed in the past few years? To answer this requires an information 
system that provides a sound basis for making continued evaluations of 
working conditions. At least thj|!,ee components are essential to such a 
system: (1) objective data relating to' working conditions problems (such 
as occupational safety statistics); (2) the considered judgment of 
specialists in these problems; and (3) data reflecting a viei^^^o£ working 
conditions through the eyes of the Aciferican worker.** 

Some evidence on the last of these three components is available in 
a comparison of data from the two national surveys of workers described 
in this volume. 

Working Conditions 

The 1973 survey's measure of overall quality of employment was based 
upon 33 descriptions of working conditions that were scored in terms .6f 

*Work in America! Report of a Special Task Force to the Secretary 
of Health. Educati on, and Welfare . Prepared under the Auspices of the 
W. E. tJolohn Insti tute for Employment Research . Cambridge, Mass.: The 
^ MIT Press y 1973. For two criticisms of this volume, see Wool, H., •'What^s 
wrong with work in America?" Monthly Labor Review . March, 1973, 38-44 and 
Kaplan, H*, 'How iio workers view their work in America Monthly Labo r 
Review . June, 1973, 46-48. 

**Herrick, N., and Quinn, R. '^The Working Conditions Survey as a 
source of social indicators," Monthly Labor Review . April, 1971, 15-24. 
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how "good" or "bad" a 'worker's job was.* Many df these 33 indicators 
were based on multi -question indices (availability of fringe benefits 
was J for example, assessed through several questions with different 
formats)/ By converting these .33 indicators to common five-point scales, 
five summary indices were created. The first, "Overall Quality of Employ- 
ment,^' was based on all 33 indicators. The other four were combinations 
of indicators that represented four empirically derived clusters: 
Comfort, Financial Rewards, Resource Adequacy and Challenge.** Included 
in the Comfort group were hours, health and safety, transportation to and 
from work, control over overtime hours, and how hard or fast the worker 
was required to work.^ Among Financial ReWatdfl verre ^wages , fringe benefits 
and job security. Resource Adequacy covered such elements as the adequacy 
of the help, machinery, supervision, and information that the worker had 
available to do his or her job. Challenge included the opportunity the 
job provided the worj^eiTW exercise his or her skills or education, how 
Interesting the job was, how varied the work was, how much influence the 
worker had over what he or she would do and how he or she would do it; and 
how much the job let the worker develop his or her skills. 

When mean scores on Overall Quality of Emplojrment, Comfort, Financial 
Rewards, Resource Adequacy, and Challenge were compared for the 1969 and 
1973 surveys, the only statistically significant change was a decrease in 
Comfort. - . . 

*A complete list is presented by Barnowe, T., Manglone, T. , and . 
Quinn, R. ,^'Xhe relative importance of job facets as indicated by an 
empirically derived model of job satisfaction." Ann Arbor, Mich.: Survey 
Research Center, 1972* (MultUlth.) 

**S€e the Job Sat^.s faction pages of Section 3 of this volume. There 
was no Quality of Employment index for Relations with Co-workera due to 
the absence of appropriate interview materials. 
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. Lack of any observable change In Overall Quality of Employment may, ' 
hoi4ever> be obscured vihen changes In a specific area are offset by changes 
In the opposite* direction In another area. For example, the quality 
reported by one segment c/f the work force ('fcfr example, women) may have 
Increased whll^ that of another (for>Bxample, men) decreased, netting no 
change for the pdpulatlon as a whole. In 1973 the two demographic or 
occupational characteristics most closely associated with Quality of 
Employment were tnajor occupational group and collar color, followed. In 
decreasing order of degree of association, by education, age, and race 
(Table 18.1).* ^Those with the best working conditions were middle-aged 
workers, workers who had a college degree or education in. excess of a 
college degree, whites, and workers who were in professional, technical, 
or managerial occupations. The poorest working conditions were reported 
by workers under 21 years old, workers with a grade school education, or 
less. Macks, operatives, and non-farm laborers . The 1973 distributions 
were very similar to those observed in 1969, the major exception being 
the disappearance of the difference by sex, resulting from both a 
decrease in the Quality of Employment reported by men and an increase in 
that reported by women. 

This absence of a trend between 1969 -^nd 1973 may have been produced 
by yet other offsetting trends. It may be that quality with regard to one 
aspect of the job (for example, fringe benefits) improved substantially, 
only to be offset by an equally large decline with regard fo some other 

^^Degree of association was estimated by eta coefficients, non- 
directional coefficients which estimate the amount of variance in a 
criterion (i.e., overall quality of working conditions) attributable to a 
predictor (i.e., a demographic or occupational characteristic). 
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Table 18.1 

Mean Overall QualttV of Employment a tnoqg Selected Demogtaphlc and 
Occupational Subsamples^ Wage -and -salaried Woirkers Only 



Subsample 
Sex 



1969 



Men 
Women 

Significance level 



i.73 
3.60 

< .001 



3.68 
3.64 

/ n • s • 



Sex and employment status 

Men, primary or sole wage earners 
Men, secondary wage earners 
Women, primary or sole wage earners 
Women; secondary wage earners 

Significance level 

^ •■ 

Age . _ 



3.74 
3.64 
3.55 
3.63 

< .001 



3.70 
3.52 
3.70 
3.60 

< .01 



Under 21 
21-29 ' • 
30-44 
^5-54 

55 or older 
Significance level 



3.50 
3.64 
3.72 
« 3.70 
3.72 

< .01 



3.50 
3.58 
3.75 
3.70 
3.11 

< ;ooi 



Race 

White 
Black 

Significance level 



3.70 
3.52 

< .001 



3.68 
3.50 

< .001 
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Table I8.I (continued) 



L969 



1973. 



Education 

Eight years or less 
Some high school 
High school d^loma 
Some college 
College degree or more 

Significance level 



Co^ar Color* * 

White 
Blue 

Significance level 



\ 



3.54 




3.48 


3.58 




3.55 


3.69 




3.68 


3.68 




3.65 


3.92 




3.90 


< '.001 




< .001 


3.80 




3.79 


3.58 




3.53 


<..001 




< .001 


3.93 


• 


3.93 


3.92 ' 




3.84 


3.65 




3.U 


3.77 




3.80 


3.78 




3.73 


3.48 




3.40 


3.49 




3.58 


3.48 




3.36 


< .001 




< .QOl 



)M^1or occupatlona^L group* ** 

Professional, technical 
Managers, "Officials , and proprietors 
Clerical 
Sales 

Craftwotkers and foremen 
Operatives 

Service workers, excluding private 

household workers 
Nonfarm laborers 

Significance level 

*Excludes minority races other than blacks 

**Exclude8 farm workers 

***Exclude8 farmers, farm managers , private household workers, and farm 
laborers. Occupation is based on 1960 Census codes # 

NOTE*. Quality is expressed in a S-polnt scale, on which five represents 
the highest value and one the lowest value. A higher mean indicates 
better quality of employment. The mean of this measure in 1973 was 3.66, 
and Its standard deviation was .44. 

For the 1973 data the means are based on weighted data and the sig- 
nificance tests on unweighted data* In both 1969 and 1973 significance 
tests were either t;-tests or F-ratlos computed on the assurr^ptlon of sim- 
ple random sampling # ^ 
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aspect (\florkitig hours for example). Such changes may have occurred .with 
regard to aspects of the job so specific that the changes were masked by 
the four gross categories of job aspects (i.e. , Comfort, Financial 
Rexaards, Resource Acfequacy, and Challenge)* 

With attention thus focused upon particular aspects of jobs, changes 
between 1969 and 1973 were very much in evidence. Most of the major 
changes were confined to^abor standards problem areas and to six problem 
areas in particular: hours , transportation to^and from work, fringe bene- 
fits;. family income, problems with unions, and sex discrimination.. 

Labor Standard Problems ' 

The 19 labor standards problem areas investigated (see Section 4) 
ranged from such enduring Department of Labor- concerns as adequacy of 
income to more recent concerns, such as transportation to and from work 
^and the invasion of a worker's privacy by his or her employer. For each 
problem. Table 4.1 (page 102) shows the frequency o£ the problem in the 
work force and its severity as judged by those experiencj.ng it. For the. 
sake of ^comparability among problem areas, all save one (unpleasant physi- 
cal working conditions)* employed as their percentage bases all Workers 
interviewed. Where responses from specific subgroups are mote meaningful,, 
these data are also given* 

In 1969, inadequate fringe belief its and health and safety hazards 
were most frequently cited, followed by transportation to and from work, 
unpleasant physical working conditions, and inconvenient or excessive 

*The reason for this single exception is discussed in Section 4 of 
this volume. ^ 

• .. .•**•• ' / 



hours. The difference between the most frequently cited problem and the fifth 
was nine percent. In 1973, the same five problems were most ^frequently ^ 
'cited, but the difference between the first and the fifth had declined to 
two percent. In 1973", as in 1969, inadequate income was sixth in fre-- 
quency, but it had declined considerably in terms of its relative 
frequency. 

For the sampled population as a whole, there was little change 
between 1969 and 1973 in the incidence of the less conimon labor standards 
problems --that is, problems reported by less than ten percent of the 
sample. However, for more specialized populations , three problems showed 
statistically significant increases from 1969 to 1973: eleven percent 
more union members reported problems with how democratically their unions 
were run; six percent more union members reported problems with how well 
their unions were managed; and five percent more women reported experienc- 
ing sex discrimination on their jobs* . 

Three "nonchanges" are also of interest. There was no change in the 
incidence of work-related illness and injuty. H<)wever, the timing of the 
1973 survey, particularly with its inquiry about work-related illnesses 
and injuries over a three-year period , makes the survey a premature esti- 
mator of any ot the consequences of the Williams-Steiger Occupational 
Safety and Health Act of 1970. Also, there was no significant change in 
the incidence of on-the-job racial discrimination reported by black 
workers or of age discrimination reported by workers of all ages. Reports 
of age discrimination by workers under 30— from whom the bulk of reports 
of this kin;d came iri both the 1969 and 1973 surveys — declined by five 
percent. 

. . ' • ■■ . • ' ■ . ^ ^ 



Hours > - ^ 

Among the surveys' 19 labor standards problem areas, the greatest 

' . . » ■ , 

change between 1969 and 1973 was an increase --of nine percent— of workers 

reporting prpblems with inconvenient ox excessive hours (Table 4.1, 

page 102). This increase was attributable not to the tiumber of hours 

worked but to the scheduling of these hours.* Among full-time workers 

(defined i^ both surveys as 'those working 35^^hours a^week or more) , the 

median number of hours worked each.iweek was [ho in both 1969 and 1973 • In ' 

1973, 77 percent worked the same dayjs and hpufs all the tirae;< in 1969, 78 

percent did so. Irregular work patterns coinbin^ing different days^ and dtf- 

' - ' ' ' . <*■ 

fe rent hours did not change appreciably between 1569 and 1973. ^ - > 

Workers' problems^with their hours in 1973 pertained less to hoW many 

hours they worked than to when they worked (Table' 6.3, page 138)* > 

<? . ft - ■ - ■ 

quarter of the problem^ reported in 1973 concetned "tltne slots," up six 

" . . • ■. " ■ "^^ ^' ' ' ' ^ ' ' ^ • 

• . ^ - .... 

percent from .1969. Auother quarter of the reported problems concerned 
the interference of work schedules with home lid^e; In 1969 the percentage 
was too small to constitute a separate coding category. On the other 
hand, problems with ^^^'excessiVe'' hours dropped 'considerably. v* co 

One might attribute tlie increase of problems Tilth work schedules to 
the growing nuI^be1^ o£ women in the. work force, many of whom presumably C 
have to make ar:^angemetits for . household mairitenance and child care . .. -How 

ever, the data indicate otherwise.' The big increase in repotted problems 

. ' .■ . ' • . ^ • ■ ^ i ■ 

with working hours came from men^^ not women. In 1969, 28 percent of the 

, ■ " / ' . 

men reported problems with working hours > c'ompared ^ith/42 -percent in 

1973. Compar£fble figures for wotoen wfere 32 percen^ in 1969 and 36 per- 

cent In 1973. The presence of children in a household was associated 
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with the percentage reporting "problems with working hours, but this asso- 
ciation was not limited to working women. A high percentage of men also 
reported such problems (Table 18.2). 

Transportation * . . ' 

Problems wit;h transportatidti to and frbm work increased five percent 
between 1969 and 1973. Since^85 percent of all workers go to work in 
some type of private ^yehicle/(72 percent in private cars, nine percent in 

. "' o ■ 

car pools, and fotir percent in a vehicle provided by one's employery, 
almost aUl of the transportation problems reported in both. 1969 and -1^73, 
(Soricemed automofiive transport (traffic nuisances, inconveniences, dangers, 
and so forth). Few workers used public transportation. They provided a 
base toojsraall to ejstimate^^reliably the types of problems associated with 
public transportation. (In many areas , of course , the major problem is 



that public transportation is^ simply not available.) 

- ■ .\ ' ■ 

Fringe Benefits \ ' ^ . 

Sizeable increases in the availability bf fringe benefits were 
reported (Table 5.7, page 120). The greatest increases concerned mater- 
nity leave with full re-employment rights and maternity leave with pay. 
Less sizeable increases were also observed in the availability of medical, 
surgical, or hospital insurance and of life insurance. 

Oh the negative ^^ide , substantial numbers of wage-and-salaried 
workers ^i^emain uncovered by even the most common fringe benefits: 36 per- 
cent lack paid sick leave; 30 percent lack paid vacations; 30 percent do 
not have life insurance available through their jobs; 20 percent do not 
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have medical .Insurance av^allable through their jobs ; and 34 percent do 
not have retirement programs available--39 percent of workers under 35 

years of age and 28 percent of those beti^een the ages of 35 and 65. 

r ■ - . , 

The availability of a fringe benefit does not necessarily mean that 
a worker participates in a benefit program. The perciantages of "covered" 
workers drop appreciably when actual participation in benefit program^ is 
taken into accpunt. Thus, while medical insurance is .available to 80 per- 
cent, only 73 percent actually participate in medical plans. Similarly, 
life insurance is available to 70 percent of workers through their 
employers, but only 64 percent take oiat this insurance.* In both these 
instances , however , part of the difference probably results from multiplie 
worker households , where two workers or more are covered under ,one worker's 
insurance* Participation by Workers in training programs available s 
through their employers shows a more substantial difference; while 43 per- 
cent reported the availability of such training, only 26 percent actually 
participated. 

The reported improvements in the prevalence of fringe benefits did 
not change ^the percentage of workers wanting still jnore: 39 percent in 
both 1969 and 1973. On the other hand, some change was evident in the par-^ 
ticular kinds of additional benefits desired (Table 5il0, page 122). 
There was a ten percent rise, for example, in dental care being cited as 
the ^'single most desired" additional benefit as well as a seven percent 
increase in the desire for paid sick leave* In this context, retirement 
programs dropped from 25 percent to 15 percent. 



. *S€e Table 5.7, page 120, for participation rates in available 
benefit program^. , . 
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Table 18.2 . - ' 

Problems uith Work ing Hours, bv Sex and Presence of Children In Household 



Children In household 



Percentage reporting a problem 
$fen * Women 



Aged 15 or younger 
One or inore 
None 



46% 
36 



40% 
31 



Aged 3 or vouneer 
One or more 
None 



50 
38 



48 
32 
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Inadequate family income 

It was anticipated that fewer workers would report their family 
incomes as adequate to meet usual monthly expenises and bills > since the 
1973 data were collected when the relative purchasing power of the dollar 
was receiving wid^ attention, inflation was particularly pronounced with 
regard to food. Grocery stores i especially meat counters, were being 
picketed and boycotted by conaumer action groups. In spite of this furor 
♦-over prices, the percentage of workers reporting inadequate family incomes 
decliried five percent from the 1969 figure. 

Problems with unions ^ 

In 1969, 18 percent of union members reported one problem or more 
wi^h how democratically their unions weiE run, and 17 percent rfeported one 
problem or more with how well their unions were managed. By 1973 these 
figures- had risen to 29 and 23 percent, respectively* Such problems were 
more common among blue-collar than white-collar union members. 

The distinction between problems with union democracy and problems 
with union management was not always clear to the workers interviewed, 
Jiowever; thus, many workers, when asked about union democracy, responded 
in terms of union management, and vice versa* The percentage of union 
members reporting a problem either with union democracy or union manage- 
ment gives a better picture* This was 35 percent in 1973, representing 

* . a . ■ ; 

an increase of nine percent from 1969* 

^ 

The nature of these problems also changed somewhat. Most conspicuous 
was the increase to 16 percent (frdm five) of complaints about union offi- 
cials being too closely^ tied to management interests (Table 9*6, pagei73)i 
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Sex \3i3crlmtnatloti 

The past three years have witnessed considerable activity on two 
fronts: making women more ;cpnscious of discrimination they may face in 
the world of work, an<l securing for women more Equitable wages and promo- 
tional opportunities. The first of these activities has met with some 
success: eight percent of women workers reported sex discrimination on 
their jobs in 1969' and„ 13 percent did so in 1973—& fairly small absolute - ' 
increase', but a\sizeable relative one.- In 1973 the percentage of women 
saying they were discriminated against at work was nearly equal to th6 
percentage of blacks reporting race; discrimination in employment. As in 
1969, reports of occupational sex di3Crimination were most common among 
the subpopul at ions most active in the women's movem^ht--better-educated 
women in higher-status occupations . 

The restrictive nature of the surveys^ discriminatrion question 
should be noted. The question, "Do you feel in any way discriminated 
against on your job because you Sre a woman?" referred to treatment on 
the present job, not to any sex discrimination that may have led a woman 
to that job in the first place. A woman could, for example, be part of a 
low-status, poorly paid typing pool, have a truly dead-end job, and still 
not report on-the-job discrimination if all the others in the typing pool 
were treated the same way by their employers. 

Using a more objective me^ure of sex discrimination— income 
inequities— 'discrimination was defined as the difference between a woman's 
•income from her job and what she would be expected to earn were there universal 
application of the principle of achievement a criterion for allocating 
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wages.* Six criteria, "legitimate" according to an achievement ideology, 
\9ere distinguished: occupational status, education, total number of 
hours' worked each ,week, anount of supervisory responsibility, job tenure, 
and tenure with one's employer*** Thea^ six were used as predictors in a 
multiple regressibn estimating the total afinual wages of those for whom 
sex discrimination was not an issue — men.*** The weights derived from 
this regression were then used to generate the expected incom^i of each 
woman in the sample. The discrepancy between this^ expected income and 
each woman's actual income constituted the survey's measure of economic 
sex discrimination. 

In 1969 the mean discrepancy thus computed for women was $3,458, In 
other words, the average woman earned $3, 45a less than a man with equal 
qualifications (as embodied in the regression weights) . This analysis 
was repeated in 1973, with recon^uted regression weights and adjustments 
in income made to compensate for inflation during the triennium. The 
resultant 1973 value was $3,241, not significantly different from the 
1969 estimate.**** 



"""" *For a fuller discussion of this analysis procedure and its 
rationale, see levitin, T#, Quinn, R;, an^d Staines, G., "Sex diacriminH- 
tion against the Americ4n working woman," American Behavioral Sclentlst « 
1971, 239-254. 

**Another criterion, not measured In 1969;^ will be ysed in future 
analyses of sex discrimination based on the 1973 data: number of years 
in the labor forced*. 

***This analysis was confined to full-time, steadily employed Wage** 
and'-salaried workers. . • 

****Wlien the-4969 regression weights were applied to the 1973 data, 
this value was $3,112* . 
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Job Satisfaction 

The survey's measure of Overall' Job Satisfaction was based on two 
equally weighted cc^ohents (see Section 3 of this volume for details). 
The first consisted of workers' indications of satisfaction with 23 
specific facets of their jobs (pay, hours, work, and so forth). The 
second was constructed from several very general, "facet free" questions 
about job satisfaction (e.g., "All in all, how satisfied would you say 
you are with your job?"). In the construction of the overall satisfac- 
tion measure these two components were weighted equally. 

'There were, in addition, five indicators of satisfaction with general 
areas of the job, based on ratings of 23 job facets. These paralleled 
the four areas of quality of worlcing conditions described above-KJomfort , 
Financial Rewards, Resource Adequacy, and Challenge— and covered a fifth 
area as well, Relations with Co-workers. 

Generally, the demographic and occupational distribution of Overall 
Job Satisfaction was similar to that of overall Quality of Employment. 
In 1973, those most dissatisfied with their jobs in general were young 
workers (under 30 years of age) , blacks, those making under $5,000 a year 
trom their primary jobs, "Operatives, and nonfarm laborers. Wage^and- 
salaried workers wer^s significantly less satisfied than self-employed oAea 
and blue-collar workers less satisfied than white-collar ones. The rela- 
tionship between education and overall satisfaction was not linear; the 
greatest difference between adjacent educational categories involved 
workers with only "some" college and those who had graduated, the latter 
being considerably more satisfied. Those with some college education but 

'is " 

no degree/reported the same level of satisfaction as workers with 

256 
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high school education^ A major difference occurred among \aorkers \jith 
only grade school education: \ihile their quality of employment vgas quite 
poor» thisx\jas not reflected in conspicuously low job satisfaction scores* 
It may be that \jorkers \aith little education have lower expectations \jith ' 
reference to their work and are therefore more satisfied than others \iith 
poor viorking conditions . ^ 

Satisfaction \jith Financial Rexjards and Challenge, distributed by 
demographic and occupational characteristics, showed a pattern simila'r to that of 
Overall Job Satisfaction, except for sex differences. Wo!«^\iei:e signifi- 
cantly less satisfied than men with the Financial Rewards and Challenge 
their jobs provided; but their Overall Job Satisfaction scores did not 
differ significantly from those of men, reflecting a compensating sex 
difference in job satisfaction* WomeA were more satisfied than menwlth 
the comfort aspects of their jobs. 

Cha^eg, 

r 

^There was no change in Ov^all Job Satisfaction between 1969 and 
1973. Satisfaction with Comfort and Relatixms with <;o-workers decreased , 
the former decline reflecting the similar decrease In Quality of 3Employ- 
^ ment. 

No change was apparent In subsamples distinguished according to seXi 
age, race, education, employment status (self --eiftployed versus wage-and- 

salarled) and collar color. A significant decline in overall job satis - 

r . ' ■ . ^ 

faction was evident among workers whose incomes from their primary jobs 

ranged from $5,000 through $7,999; there was no offsetting Increase in 

satisfaction among workers in any other particular Income category. The 
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only major occupational group showing a significant decrease in job sat. 
faction during the years was operatives; this change was offset by a some- 
what less substantial improvement in the job satisfaction -of service 
workers . 

If no change in Overall Job Satisfaction occurred over the last three 
years, the question arises* as to. whether the widely publicized decline in 
job satisfaction over the l^st decade has ceased. A , more relevant ques- 
tion, however, is whether there ever was any such trend in the first 
place. 

To document this trend requires resurrecting a series of surveys that 
(a) used roughly equivalent measures of overall job satisfaction and (b) 
obtained data from national probability samples of workers. Fifteen such 
surveys are available, dating back to 1958. Eight of these were Gallup 
.^xpolls; seven were conducted by either the National Opinion Research Center 
or the Survey Research Centers of the Universities of California or 
Michigan. All these surveys shared a single-question measure of overall 
job satisfaction that made their data roughly comparable. The seven non- 
Gallup surveys indicated that job satisfaction increased between 1962 and 
1964 but has remained unchanged up to the present. A change In job satis- 
faction over the last few years that appears in the Gallup data is Incon- 
sistent with these data. Gallup 's "work satisfaction" -question was, how- 
ever, asked of all people interviewed (housewives, students, retired 
people, the unemployed, and so on), not only those who worked for pay. 
When the Gallup data are reanalyzed, the closer the reanalyses come to 
refining the Gallup sample to include only those who work for pay, the 
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smaller the "decline^'^ln job satisfaction over the last several years.* 
Two supposed consequences of job dissatisfaction are industrial 

T 

sabotage and dru^ use at work. Documentation of the association between 
job satisfaction and these behaviors consists largely of reports that 
^such behaviors are increasing among certain segi&ents of the work force 
* X^specially the young) or in particular industries (most commonly > the 

^ automobile industry), and that workers in these industries are becoming 
dissatisfied with their jobs at an alarming rate. 

Under the assumption' that sabotage and drug use represent two common 
reactions to unpleasant situations '--attack and withdrawal, respectively — 

data were collected from*wage-and-salaried workers through a self- 

/ 

administered questionnaire given each of the workers interviewed in 1973^ 
This questionnaire asked whether and how often during the past year the 
worker had engaged in several activities colloquially referred tc^as 
< "industrial sabotage." The resulting measure of in^strial sabotage-- 
more precis iely, sabotage and theft--was based on workers' anonymous 
reports of the number of times in the last year they had spread rumors or 
gossip to cause trouble at work; done work badly or incorrectly on pur- 
pose; stolen merchandise or equipment from their enployers; damaged their 
employers' property, equipinent, or paroduct accidentally, but not reported 
itj or damaged theit employers' property, equipment, or product on pur- 
pose. ThjS questionnaire also determined each worker's age, sex> and, 
using a single-quaf&tion measure, job satisfaction. Reports of industrial 

sabotage or. theft as defined in the questionnaire were most common among 

1 * ■ ... ■ . .. . .-^ . . . ■ ■ •. ■ . -" ■ ■ - ■ J - ■ M . ■ 

*Quinni R», Staines, G., and McGullough, M. Job Satisfaction: Is 
There a Trend? Monograph No. 30, Washington, D.C.: Manpower Administra- 
tion > U.S. Department of Labor > 1974. 
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dissatisfied workers, young workers, and men. The association between 
job dissatisfaction and these attack reactions was statistically signifi- 
canrt, however, only amorjg men who were 30 years old or older (Table 18.3). 

The same self -administered questionnaire was used to collect data 
concerning how often the worker had "used drugs or chemicals, except 
vitamins or aspirin, to help you get through the workday." The question 
was broad enough to include not only illegal drugs but tranquilizers and 
prescribed medicines as well. Job dissatisfaction was significantly a,sso- 
ciated with "drug" use thus defined, but this association was confined to 
men who were 30 years old or older. There was no significant association 
betVJcen job satisfaction and "drug^' use among men under 30 years of age or 
among women, regardless of their ages. 

Conclusion 

While this comparison of the 1969 and 1973 data emphasizes changes 

that occurred during the 3-year period, this should not obscure the fact 

that significant change was the exception, not the rule. It may be, of 

course, that all the supposed changes in workers' needs and attitudes 
* 

occurred before 1969. The 1969 and 1973 surveys may have been conducted 
not at the height of a period of social change and unrest, but at the tail 
end- of that period when matters had begun to settle down. This possibil- 
ity, however, is difficult to substantiate empirically. 

It is comforting to think that at least matters are not getting any 
worse, but there remains the question of why they are not getting any 
better. The few bright spots that emerge in comparisons of the 1969 and 
1973 data are mainly confined to financial matters. At the same l:ime, 
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Table 18,3 , . . 

Industrial Sabotage by Sex> Age^ and "Overall Job Satisfaction,^' Wage-and^ 
salaried Workers Onlv^ 



"Overall job satisfaction*'* ^ 

High 

Medium 



Men 



Women 



30 years 30 years 

16-29 old 16-29 old 

years old or older , years old or older 



9 
9 

15 



-5 
2 
9 



-3 
-3 
-5 



-6 

-4 ' 



Significance level 



n .s . 



< .001 n.s . 



n.s 



*Scores are reported as deviations from the sample mean. A deviation 
of 31 is equivalent to one standard deviation. 

**ThisV,measure \oas a single question, not the Overall Job Satisfaction 
measure described in Section 3. The question and its distribution are 
shown in the first of the five parts of Table 3.26 , page 54. 

***Omitted due to small N. . 
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increasing numbers of workers are becoming locked into their jobs, however 
good or bad these jobs may be . Moreover, most of the major experiments 
and reforms undertaken during these three years seem to have had little 
aggregate impact on the ^?Jork force at large. While the women's movement 
may have helped make women more conscious of sex discrimination, wage 
inequities between men and women remain unchanged.. Experiments with work- 
ing hours, job enlargement, and job enrichment have been frequent, and 
certainly well publicized; the data indicate that they have made no appre- 
ciable inpact on national statistics. 

Knowledge that the sky is not really falling should not breed com- 
placency. More sobering is the question of why the sky is not any higher 
than it used to be. 
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APPENDIX A 

This appendix pres ^f T LS Llie full interview of the 1972-73 Quality <^f 
Employment Survey as administered to all .workers. Separate interview 
forms were administered to self-employed and. wage-and- salaried workers 
but this appendix presents a combined interview, containing all questions 
asked . 

Inserted . into this interview is the page number (in parentheses in 
bold type) in this document that shows the appropriate descriptive 
statistics for each question. 



1. 
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THE 1972-73 QUALITY OF EMPLOYMENT SUfeVEY 





SURVEY RESEARCH CENTER 

INSTITUTE FOR SOCIAL RESEARCH 
THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
ANN ARBOR. MICHIGAN 48106 


(Do no( wrlta In tkovt $pte9 .) 


— ^ — -■ : V 1 

1. Interviewer's Label \ 

■ . \ 

\ 

"■ \ 

■ \ 


2. P.S.IJ. 

3. Your Interview No. 

4. n«t« 

5. Langtli of Intarviaw 



(Hlnutea) 



INTRODUCTORY BOOKLET 



INTERVIEWER: READ INTRODUCTION TO R AS YOU BEGIN THE INTERVIEW WITH (HIM/HER)'. 



INTRODUCTION 

, The Survey Research Center of The University of Michigan is studying the 
working conditions of the American labor force. We are 'interesteWn all ' 
aspects of people 's work: the type of work they do, the pay they^get, the 
problems they face, their satisfaction with their work, and the effect of . 
their work on their physical and economic well-being. The aim of this study 
is to get information that will help improve the conditions people work^ under. 

Only people like yourself can give the information we need. Answers to 
all questions are voluntary and they will be kept completely confidential. 
Information that might identify you will never be seen by anyone outside The 
University of Michigan research staff . 
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STARTING TIME: 


it 
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1. First, how much do you think you can tell about a person just from knowing \jhat 
(222)*® or she^does for a, living--a lot, some, a little, or nothing at all? 



A. A LOT 




3. SOME 




— * 


t '. 







2. A LITTLE 



1 . NOTHING 



GO TO Q3 




3. If you were free to go into any type of job you wanted, what would your choice 
(54) be? 



1. SAME AS 
R HAS 
NOW 



SPECIFY OCCUPATION: 



3 . R WOULD WAKC 
TO RETIRE OR 
NOT WORK 



5. R SPECIFIES 

SOME JOB OTHER 
THAN HIS 
PRESENT ONE 



T 





8. DON'T 




KNOW 



ERJC 
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4. (IMPORTANCE .SORT--BLUE /yellow CARDS) 
(66-68) n^^i^ question involves things a person may or may not look »£or in a job. 

Some of these things are on this set of cards* (HOLD UP CARDS.) People differ 
a lot in terms of which of these things are more important to them. We'd' like 
to know how important each of these is to you . Please put each yellow card 
below the blue card which best reflects how important each thing is to you > 

» 

(LAY DOWN BLUE ALTERNATIVE CARDS WITH "VERY IMPORTANT" ON R'S LEFT; HAND YELLOW ' 
ITEM CARDS TO R TO SORT; COLLECT CARDS WITH BLUE CARDS ON TOP OF EACH PILE. ' ■/ 
MARK UNSORTED CARDS. RUBBER BAND THE CARDS AND PLACE THEM INSIDE THE BLUE . .* . 
ENVELOPE AND RUBBER BAND THE ENVELOPE.) - • ; < 

I I 

*• - ' . 

CARDS IN THE ORDER IN WHICH THEY ARE GIVEN: 

10 t am given a lot of chances to make friends 

11 the chances for promotion are good 7 

12 the people I work with are friendly and helpful . J 

13 I have an opportunity to develop my own special abilities 

14 travel to and from work is convenient 

15 I receive enough help and equipment to get the job done i 

16 I am not asked to do excessive amounts of work 

17 the work is interesting 

18 I have enough information to get the job done 

19 the pay is good ^ <> 

20 I am given a lot of freedom to decide how I do my own work / 

21 I am given a chance to do, the things I do best 

22 the job security is good V f> 

23 the problems I am expected to solve are hard enough 

24 my supervisor is competent in doitig (his/her) job ° 

25 my responsibilities are clearly defined . , . 

26 I have enough authority to do my job 

27 my fringe benefits are good \ ^ 

28 the physical surroundings are pleasant ' 

29 I can see the results of my work % 

30 I can forget about my personal problems - " 

31 I have enough time to get the job done 

32 my supervisor is very concerned about the welfare of those under (him/her) 

33 I am free from the conflicting demands that other people make of mfe 

34 the hours are good 

35 my supervisor is successful in getting people to work together 

36 promotions are handled fairly 

37 the people I work with take a personal interest in me 

38 my employer is concerned about giving everyone a chance to get ahead 

39 my supervisor is friendly ' 

40 my supervisor is helpful to me in getting my job done 

41 the^ people I work with are helpful to me in gettiiig my job done 
the people I work with are^ competent in doing their jobs 



42 



43 the people I work with are friendly 
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5. ^N6w let's talk about your present job. What is your main occupation? 
OCCUPATION : " ' ■ - ' 



6. What kind of business is that in? 



7. " What "do you do on this job? 



CHECKtBOX A: 






" *> ■ 


.'IS R SELF-»EMPXOYEDj.OR DOES (HE/SHE) WORK FOR SOMEONE ELSE?' 


/ 


•v. 

1. R IS SBLF-EMPLff2ED 




5. R WORKS FOR SOMEONE ELSE 




t 


GO TO PINK INTERVIEW FORM 




GO TO WHITE INTERVIEW FORM, 
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8. About how m^ny people work for your employer at the location where you work?-- 
(230) ^ ^^^^ types of workers in all areas and departments. (SHOW CARD 1, YELLOW) 



1. 1-9 




2. 10-49 




3. 50-99 





4. 100-499 



5. 500-999 



6. 1000-1999 



2000 AND OVER 



8. DON'T KNOW 



9. Do you presently have any jobs besides your main job or do any other work 

(145) p^y^ 



1. YES 



5. NO 



GO TO Q12 



10. About how many hours a week on the average do you work for pay out- 



(145) 



side of your main job? 



HOURS 



INTERVIEWER READ TO R: For W rest of the interview I'd like you to tell 
me about your main job. Andijhen I ask about your employer, I'd like you 
to tell me about your employer on your main job only. 
I GO TO Q12 



-mr 



ARTfRn nP SRT.T7-TCMPT.n VED WORKERS ONLY 



11. For about how long have you had the job you have now? 

- "ifEARS OR _____ HONTHS 



CHECK-BOX B: 



R HAS HAD PRESENT JOB 
LESS THAN 5 YEARS 



R HAS HAD PRESENT JOB 
5 YEARS OR MORE 



TURN TO Q15 



TURN TO Q18 



12_. For how many years or months have you worked for your present employer? 
(231) 



YEARS GSL 



MONTHS 



CHECK-BOX C: 



1. R WITH PRESENT EMPLOYER 
LESS THAN FIVE YEARS 



5. R WITH PRESENT EMPLOYER 
FIVE YEARS OR MORE 



. GO TO Q13a 



GO TO Q13b 



13a. When you first came to work for your 
present employer, was it roughly in 
the job you now have or was ft in a 
different Job? 



13b. When you first came to work for 
^ your present employer, was it 
roughly in the job you now have 
or was it in a different job? 
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1. JOB NOW 
' HAVE 



DIFFERENT 
JOB 



1. JOB NOW 
HAVE 



DIFFERENT 
JOB 



TURN TO Q15 



TURN TO Q14 



2 G 8 TURN TO Q18 TURN TO Q14 
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14. For about how long hfive you had the job you have now (working for this 
^231) sail* employer)? 



YEARS OR 



MONTHS 



GHECK-BOX D: 



1 . R HAS" HAD PRESENT JOB 
LESS THAN 5 YEARS 



R HAS HAD PRESENT JOB 
5 YEARS OR MORE 



TURN TO Q18 



Data for these 
quettioni are 
ndt included 
in tliis volume 



15. What occupation «ere you in five years ago? 
(233) 



OCCUPATION : 



1 . R WAS TEMPORARILY 
UNEMPLOYED AND 
LOOKING FOR WORK 



5 . R WAS OUT OF THE 
LABOR FORCE 



TURN TO Q18 
16. What kind of business was that in? 



TURN TO Q18- 



17. What did you do on this Job? 



CHECK-BOX JE: * " 

WAS R SELF-EMPLOYED OR DID (HE/SHE) WORK FOR SQMEONE ELSE? 



-1. R WAS SELF-EMPLOYED 



5 . R WORKED FOR' SOMEONE ELSE 
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18. 
(233) 



About how many ,years In total have you worked for pay since you were 16 years 
old? 

' ■ NUMBER OF YEARS 



19. 
(234) 



What type of occupation do you- expect to be In five years. from now? 



1,. SAME AS 
R HAS 
NOW 



3. R EXPECTS 
TO RETIRE 
^ OR NOT 
WORI^ 



5. R SPECIFiES 
AN OCCUPATION 
.OTHER THAN 
PRESENT ONE " . 



TURN TO Q23 
SPECIFY OCCUPATION: 
v. 



7. SOMETHING 
DIFFERENT, 
DON '-T KNOW 
WHAT 





8.^ 




DON'T 




KNOW 



TURN TO Q23 



Djitt for 

these 
questions 
are not 
included 
in this 
volume 



20. What kind of business tnight that be in? 



21. What types of things would you expect to do on this job? 



CHECK-BOX F: 

WILL R BE SELF-JEMPLOYED OR WILL (HE/sHE) BE WORKING FOR SOMEONE ELSE? 



1. R WILL BE SELF-EMPLOYED 



5 . R WILL WORK FOR SOMEONE ELSE 



22. Ho-vi much of a help do you think your present job is in providing you with 
(224) some of the experience or training you need to qualify for this job yoii 
expect to have five years from now— a great help, some help, only a \ 
• little help, or no help at all? 



4. A GREAT 
HELP 



3. SOME 
HELP 



2. A LITTLE 
HELP 



1. NO HELP 
AT ALL 
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23. How useful and valuable will your present job skills be five years from now — 
will they be very useful and valuable, somevghat, a little, or not at all useful 
(198) and valuable? 



4. VERY USEFUL 
6e VALUABLE 



3. SOMEWHAT 
USEFUL & 
VALUABLE 



2. 



A LITTLE 
USEFUL & 
VALUABLE 



1 . NOT AT ALL 
USEFUL & 
VALUABLE 



24. Is there a shortage of workers in this Cgeographical) area who have your 
(198) experience, training and skills? 



1. YES 



5. NO 



25. Do you have some skills from your previous experience and training that you 
(218) "O"!^ like to be using in your work but can't use on your present job? 



1. YES 



5. NO 



<K) TO Q27 



26. What skills are those? 



27. What level of formal education do you feel is needed by a person in your job? 
(217) 

□ O NONE 

□ l GRADES 1-7 (SOME 'GRADE SCHOOL) (JUST READ AND WRITE) 

□ 2 GRADE 8 (COMPLETED GRADE SCHOOL) 

□ 3 GRADES 9-11 (SOME HIGH SCHOOL) 

□ 4 GRADE 12 (HIGH SCHOOL DIPLOMA) 
- j^'S GRADES 13-15 (SOME COLLEGE 



%^^^yy '^ GRADE 16 (COLLEGE DEGREj 

□ 7 GRADE 17+ (GRADUATE OR 
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28. 



Next I'll r,ead a list of things that might 
(SljlOW CARD 2 , TAN) 



describe a ^person's job. 




(215) 

(215) 
(216) 
(215) 
(215) 
(215) 
(216) 

(215) 
(218) 

(215) 

(215) 

(216) 
(223) 

(223) 



b. 



d. 
e • 
f . 

h. 
i. 



1.. 



How much does your job require 
that you have to keep learning new 
things — a lot, somewhat, a little, 
or not at all? 

How much c^oes your job require you 
to fiork very fast? 

Ho'« much freedom does it allow you 
as to how you do your work? 

. . . r^uire a high level of 
skill? X 

. . require you to worfi very 
hard? jy J 

How much does it require you to 
exert a lot of physical dffort? 

How much does your job allow you 
to make a lot of decisions on 
your own? 

.... require you to be creative? 

. . . allow you to do a variety 
of different things? 

. . . require you to do things 
that are very repetitious (do 
things over and over) ? 

How much does your job require 
you to be skilled in using your 
hands? 

. • • allow you to take part in 
making decisions that affect you? 

. • • help you to keep informed 
and up-to-date about what's 
happening in the world? 

. . . help- you to understand the 
sort of person you really are? 



(A) 
A 

lot' 



□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 
□ 
□ 

o 

□ 
□ 



(3) 
SOME- 
WHAT 



□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 



□ 
□ 

□ 
□ 



(2) 
A 

LITTLE 



□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 




□ 
□ 

□ 
□ 



(1) 

NOT . 
AT ALL 



□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 

□ 
□ 

□ 
□ 
□ 

□ 
□ 
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29. 



Here are some more things that might describe a person ^8 job. How much are 
these like your job? (SHOW CARD 2, TAN) 



(218> 



(218) 
(218) 

(216) 
(218) 

(216) 



a. A job where you are clear on ' 
what others expect of you-^Jould 
you say this is a lot', somewhat, 
a little, or not at all like your 
job? 

b. A job where there is always a 
great deal of work to be done? 

c. . ¥ . where you can predict 
what others will expect of you 
t amor row? 

d. ... where you have a lot to 

say over what happens on your job? 

e. ... that lets you use the 
skills and knowledge you learned 
in school? 

f. And finally, a job -where there 
is not enough time to get things 
done? 



(4) 
A 
LOT 



□ 
□ 

g 
□ 

□ 

□ 



(3) 
SOME- 
WHAT 



o 

□ 

□ 
□ 



(2) 
A 

LITTLE 



□ 
□ 

□ 
□ 

□ 

□ 



(1) 

NOT ' 
AT ALL 



□ 
□ 

□ 
□ 

□ 

□ 



30. 
(217) 



For each of the following tell me whether you feel you are being given enough or 
not enough for you to work your best . First ... 



a. Do you feel you are being given enough 
or not enough help or assistance from 
those you work with for yot} to work 
your best? 

b. ... authority to tell certain people 
what to do ? 



c. ... facts and information you need? 



d. 

e. 

'J 



. . . machinery* tools, or other 
equipment you need ? 



. . . enough or not enough time in 
which tQ do what others expect of you? 



5. 


ENOUGH 




1. 


NOT ENOUGH 










5. 


ENOUGH 




1. 


NOT ENOUGH 




9 






5. 


ENOUGH 




1. 


NOT ENOUGH, 










* 

5. 


ENOUGH 




1. 


NOT ENOUGH 










.5. 


ENOUGH 




1. 


NOT ENOUGH 
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31. Would you say you work harder, less hard, or about the same as other people 
(71) doing your type of work? ^ 



1. WORK HARDER 



2. WORK LESS HARD 



3. ABOUT THE SAME 



7 



32. 



How often do you do some extra work for your job which isn't required of you? 
Would you say you do this often, sometimes, rarely, or never? 



4. OFTEN 



3. SOMETIMES 



2. RARELY 



1 . NEVER 



33. In the last year have you made any suggestions to your supervisor on how work 
(73) methods or procedures could be improved on your job? 



1. YES 



5. NO 




TURN TO Q37 



34. How long ago was the last time this happened? 
(78) 



MONTHS, 



WEEKS, 



35. Was your suggestion followed? 
(78) 



1. YES 



5. NO 



36. What did you suggest? 



DAYS AGO 



8. DON'T KNOW; TOO 
SOON TO KNOW 



ERIC 



37. (SHOW CARD 2^ TAN) Here are sane things that people may get out of life. How 
(223) ^^^^ think that your obtaining each of these things depends on how well 

you do your present job? 



Would you say your being respected 
by other people depends a lot, 
samevihat, a little, or aot at all 
on how well you do your present 
job? 

b. Would you say your being able to 
afford the things you want to buy 

^ depends a lot, somewhat, a little, 
or not at all on how well you do 
your present job? 

c. ... having a happy home life — 
hovj much does that depend on jiow 
well you do your present job? 

d . ..." doing the kind of work in 
the future that you'd most like to 
be doing " -fiiow much do^s that dpppnH 
on how we 13^ you do your present 
job? 

e. . . . being able to spend yetir bid 
age the way you '9 like to ? 

f . • ♦ • being able to do the things 
In life that you most want to do -- 
haw much does that depend on how 
well you do your present job? 



(4) 
A 
LOT 



□ 



□ 



□ 



□ 



□ 



□ 



(3) 

some- 
what' 



□ 



□ 



□ 
□ 



(2) 
A 

LITTLE 



D 



□ 



□ 



□ 



(1) 

NOT 
AT ALL 



□ 



□ 



□ 



having a happy social life ? 



□ 



□ 



□ 



□ 



38.' Is there one particular person you think of as your,->lihmedlate supervisor or boss 
(199) --someone who Is directly over you? 



1. YES 



5. NO 



TURN 



io 



Q41 



39. Is your immediate supervisor a man or a woman? 
(199) 



1. MAN 



2 . WOMAN 
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AO. I'll read some things that may or may not 
(SHOW CARD" 3, GREEN) 

(200-201) 



be true of (him/her) . 
(A) 
VERY 



(3) 
SOME- 
WHAT 



(2) 
NOT 
TOO 



(1) 
NOT 
AT ALL 







TRUE 


TRUE 


TRUE 


TRU 


a • 


How true is it that (he/she) 
insists that those (he/she) super- 












vises follow the rules--very true. 






- 






bomewnau urue, noc too iiru.6: , or 










not at all true? 


LJ 


ri 


1 — 1 

LJ 


1 — 1 
LJ 


U m 


now iirue xs xt tnat ^ne/sn§^ lets 
those (He/she) supervises s^t 












UllCJUi. WwiilV LfCl^C « 


n 

LJ 


LJ 


1 — 1 
LJ 


1 — 1 


C • 


• • • tnat ^ne/sne^ knows Cnxs /her) 












own job well? 




□ 


□ 


□ 


d. 


. . . that (he/she)' encourages "those 
(he / she) supervises to develop new 










wavs of doinc thines ? 


n 
1 1 


1 1 


i_i 


f — 1 

LJ 


c • 


• • • Enac ^ ne / sne j xnsxs c s cnac 












those under f him/her^ wo*rk hard? 


n 
1 1 


■ n 
1 1 


LJ 


LJ 


f 

J. • 


nu^iAi true xs xl unac ^ne/sne^ inaxn 
tains high s tandards of per f orni3ince 












in (his/her)'^ pwn work? 


□ 


, □ 


□ 


□ 




. . . that (he/she) lets those ^ 
(he/she) supervises alone unless 










' & 


they want help? 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


h. 


^« • • thaf (he/she) pays attention 












to what you're saying?. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


i . 


. that (he/she) is willing to 












listen to your job-relaied problems? 


n 


1 1 


n 


n 
1 1 


J • 














improve your performance? 


□ 


.□ 


a; 


□ 


k. 


How true is it that (he/she) 

cii^u Ul. ctgc o LliiJbc ^lic/mic^ oUpcLvXi>eb 












to work as a team? 


n 


n 

LJ 


1 1 


* LJ 




. . . that j(he/she) offers new ideas 










V. 


for solving job-related problems? \ 


□ 






□ 


m. 


• . . that (he/she) encourages those 












(he/she) superyises to exchange 












opinions and ideas? 


□ 




□ 


□ 


n. 


. . . that (he/she) encourages those 
(he/shfe) supervises to .give their 












best effort? 


□ ,■ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


. o. 


. . . that (he/she) has influence 












with (his/her) own supervisor? 




P . ■ 


□ 


□ 



I? 
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41. Do you feel that your supervisor or the personnel office ever go^into youx 
(202) P®^®^'^^^ matters that yv" think are none of their business? 



1. YES 



5. NO 



GO TO Q44 



42. In what ways have' they gone into your personal matters? 
(203) 



43. How much of a problem do you feel this is? (SHOW CARD 4, BLUE) 
(202) 



1. NO PROBLEM 
AT ALL 



2. SLIGHT 



3. SIZEABLE 



4. GREAT 



44. Do you supervise anyone as part of your job? 
(206) 



1. YES 



5°. NO 



45. , Is the're any group of people ^hat you think of ag,-your co-workers — people whom 
(206) •^"^^ about every day ahd with, whom you have to work closely in order to 

do your job? ' . 



1. YES 




5. NO 



. TURN TO Q48 



46. About how many people are there in this group? 
(206) 

NUMBER OF PEOPLE 
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47. 
(207) 


(SHOW CARD 5 , VffllTE) 


(5) 
ALL 


(4) 
A 
LOT 


SOME 


(2) 

A 
FEW 


(1) 

NONE 




a . 

«t • 


Hotd TTiflnv of vmiT" pn"TjnT"lroT"C! \ 

try to get you to give 
your best effort — all. of 
them, a lot, some, a few, or 
none of f*hpTn?' * 


□ 


□ 

I 1 




1 1 


n 

LJ 




b. 


How many know their own jobs 
well? 


□ 


□ 




□ 


□ 




c. 


. . . have to work with you ' 
so that you can get your iob 
done? • . 


'□ 


□ 


□ 

L__j 


□ 

L__J 


1 1 




d. 


How many have the same off- 
the-job interests as you? 


□ 






D 


□ 




e . 


• . . offer you new ideas 
about how to solve joB 
related problems? 




□ ' 




a 


□ 



48, How many of the people you get together with outside of work do you kn<3w from 
(224) places where you have ever worked — all of themi a lot of them,* some, ^4 f qw , or 
none? (SHOW CARD 5, WHITE) 



5. ALL 




4. A LOT 




3. som: 




■2. A FEW 




1. NONE 



49 • Among the people you feel are your best friends about how many did you first 
(225) meet at places where you've ever worked — all of them, a lot of. them, some, a few 
or none? (SHOW CARD 5, WHITE) 



5. ALL 




4. A LOT 


0 


3. SOME 




2.'^ A FEW 




\. NONE 



50, , HoM many times have you change(l jobs or positions since coming to.'work for yout 
(232) present employer? 



0. NONE 



TURN TO Q52 



TIMES 



51. HoM many_ of these changes do you consider as moves to a higher level job 
(232) position? 

■ ' \ QHANGES . ■ 
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52. Of course, the future Is uncertain, but approximately how many years or months 

do y6u think It will be before you are given a chance to take on a job at a 
(209) higher level where you now work? 



YEARS OR 



MONTHS 



GO TO Q54 



8. NEVER 



5S, Why is that? 
(210) 



54. Approximately when would you like to take on a job at a higher level where you 
(209) ""'^'^^ 



1. IMMEDIATELY 



YEARS OR 



MONTHS 



8. NEVER 



TURN T0Q56 



TURN TO Q56 



55. Why is that? 
(211) 
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56. What would you.. like to see changed about the way promotions are handled where 

(212) 



THERE ARE NO PROMOTIONS 



R HAS NOTHING (HE/sHE) WANTS CHANGED 



GO TO Q58 



57. HoM much of a problem (are these/is this) for you? (SHQW^ARD 4, BLUE) 
/212) 



1. NO PROBLEM 
AT ALL 



2. SLIGHT 



3. SIZEABLE 



4. GREAT? 



58. How hard or easy do you think it would be for^you to get your employer to change 
(215) assignment if you didn't like it? ^MBPuld you say very hard, somewhat 

hard, somewhat easy, or very easy? '^v • 

, V - 



1. VERY HARD 



2. SOMEWHAT 
HARD 



3 . SOMEWHAT 
EASY 



4. VERY 
EASy 



59. Do you think of your jqj5 as one where you have regular, steady work, throughout 
^141 J the year, is it seasonal, are there frequent lay-offs, or what? » 



1. STEAD 
EMPLO 




3, SEASONAL 



TURN TO 
Q61 



5. FREQUENT 
. LAY-OFFS 



OTHER 



(SPECIFY) : 



60, 
(Ml) 


fioM muqh of a problem for you is 
(SHOW C^RD 4, BLUE) 


this lack* of steady emplqyment? 




1 . NO PROBLEM 
AT ALL • 




2. SljIGHT 




3. SIZEABLE 




4. GREAT 

0 














• 
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61. The "forty-hour week" is a very common term. When people give the hours they 
(144) ^^^^ ^ second thought , 'however , and start counting the hours up, they sometimes 
find that they work somevyhat more or somewhat ^i^ess than forty hours. During 
, the average week how many hours do you work, not counting the time you take off 
for meals? ^ " - ^ 

* • ' HOURS PER w4:K 



62. 
(144) 



Do .you generally work the same dayff each week? 



1 . YES 



5. NO 



63. Do you generally work the same^. hours each. day? 
(144)" , > * 



1.. YES 



5. NO 



GO TO Q67 



64. What time do you usually arrive at work? 

(145/ ^ ■ 

TIME (SPECIFY AM OR PM) 



AM 
PM 



65. During the last two weeks you worked > how many days did you arrive -'at 
(72) work late? , 



GO. NONE 



GO TO Q67 



NUMBER OF DAYS LATE 

f 



96. STARTING TIME 

DETERMINED BY R 



^TURN TO Q68 



66. The last time you arrived late, how late were you? 
(72) 



HOURS AND 



MINUTES 



67. Would you say that you are late to work more often than other people you work 
(73) with, less often, or about the same? 



1 . MORE 
OFTEN 



2. LESS OFTEN 



3. ABOUT 
THE SAME 



6. R IS NEVER 
LATE 



0. DON'T WORK 
WITH OTHERS 
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68.. Are you allowed to t4ke off any working days as vacation days with full pay 
(120) • other th^fti holidays like Christmas and Labor Day? 



1. YES 



5. NO 



69. Are you allowed to take off any sickleave days with full pay ? 
(120) 



1. YES 



5. NO 



70. Now aside from any paid vacation and holidays, how many days of scheduled work 
^y^^ have you missed in the past two weeks.? » . 



00. NONE 



GO TO Q73 



NUMBER OF DAYS MISSED 



71. Ho'w many of these days did you miss just because you d44rr*t feel ^ike 



(74) 



going to work that day? 



00. NONE 



NUMBER OF DAYS MISSED 



72. How many of these day^ did you miss because you werc!^ sick? 
(75) 



00. NONE 



NUMBER OF DAYS MISSED 



73. Would you say that you are abs'ent from work more often than other people you 
(75) work with, less often,, or about the same? 



1. MORE 
OFTEN 



2. LESS 
OFTEN 



3. ABOUT THE SAME 



6. R IS NEVER 
ABSENT 



0. DON'T WORK 
WITH OTHERS 



/ 
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74. People differ in what they meah by the words "working overtime." In terms of 
(146) your own job, what do you regard as working overtime? (CHECK AS MANY AS APPLY.) 

Working more than hours aLweek (SPECIFY NUMBER OF HOURS) 



1) Q Working more than 



hours a day (SPECIFY NUMBER OF HOURS) 



Working before or after certain hours (WITH NO SPECIFICATION THAT TOTAL 
NUMBER OF HOURS IS EXCEEDED) 

d Q Working on particular days when R does not normally work 



e □ Other (SPECIFY) 



R does not have anything that (he/she) considers overtime 
>(TURN TO Q80 



75. Who determines whether you're going to put in overtime hours? 
(146) it mostly up to you or mostly up to your employer? 



1. MOSTLY UP TO R 



5. MOSTLY UP TO EMPLOYER 
OR SUPERVISOR 



TURN TO Q77 



76. Could you refuse to work wertimQ 
.if asked without being penalized 
irf any way? 



1. YES 



5 . NO 



TURN=TO 
Q77 



TURN TO 
Q77 
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I 77. How often do you work overtime --of ten, once in a while, or never? 
i (147) 



1, OFTEN 



3. ONCE IN 
A WHILE 



5. NEVER 



GO TO Q79 



78. Would you like to work less overtime hours 
(147) ^^^^ y°" presently do? 



1. YES 



5. NO 



GO TO Q80 



79. Would you like to work more overtime hours than you 
(147) presently do? 



1. YES 



5. NO 



\1/ 



80. Could you tell me what problems or difficulties you run into concerning the 
(137) hours you work, your work schedule, or overtime? 



NO PROBLEMS 



TURN TO Q82 



81. 

(137) 


How much of a' problem for you (is 
(SHOW CARD 4, BLUE) 


this/are these things)? 




1. NO PROBLEM 
AT ALL 




2. SLIGHT 




3. SIZEABLE 




■4.~^ GREAT 
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82* Does your job atL^^jt-tdLme expose you to what you feel are physical -dangers or 
(149) unhealthy conditions? 





1. YES 




5. NO 




\ 


f 


TURN TO Q90 



83. What are those dangers or unhealthy conditions? 
(150) 

LIST BELOW THE FIRST THREE MENTIONED 
UNDER Q84, Q86, Q88 



84. DANGEROUS OR UNHEALTHY CONDITION #1 



85. (REPEAT CONDITION 'LISTED ABOVE TO R) 
(149) severe a problem for you is this? (SHOW CARD 4, BLUE) 



1. NO PROBLEM 
AT ALL 



2 . SLIGHT 



3 . SIZEABLE 



4. GREAT 



86. DANGEROUS -OR UNHEALTHY CONDITION #2 



87. (REPEAT CONDITION LISTED ABOVE TO R. IF BLANK TURN TO P22 , Q90) 
How severe a problem for you is this? (SHOW CARD 4, BLUE) 



1. NO PROBLEM 
AT ALL 



2 . SLIGHT 



3 . SIZEABLE 



4 . GREAT 



88. DANGEROUS OR UNHEALTHY CONDITION #3 



89. (REPEAT CONDITION LISTED ABOVE TO R. IF BLANK TURN TO q90 
How severe a problem for you is this? (SHOW CARD 4, BLUE) 



1. NO PROBLEM 
AT ALL . 



2 . SLIGHT 



3'. SIZEABLE 



4. GREAT 
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90. Do you have anythj,ng you regard as a physical or nervous condition that limits 
(33) amount or kind of uork you do? 



1. YES 



.5. NO 



TURN TO q95 



91. What is that? 
(35). 



92. Was this either caused by, or has it been made more severe by, any job 
(33) yo"'ve ever had? 



1. YES 



5. NO 



93. In general how much of a problem has this been for you either in working 
(34) you've had or in getting jobs you would have liked to have 

had? (SHOW CARD 4, BLUE) 



1. NO PROBLEM 
AT ALL 



2 . SLIGHT 



3 . SIZEABLE 




94. Have you ever had to change jobs because of this? 
(34) 



YES 



5. • NO 
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95. Within the last three years have you had any illnesses or injuries you think . 



(158) 



were caused or made more severe by any job you had during J;hi3 period^ 



1. YES 



5. NO 



TURN TO Q104 



96. Could you tell me what these illnesses or injuries were? 

(161) LIST BELOW UNDER ILLNESS OR INJURY, WITH^MOST RECENT ONE FIRST. 



ILLNESS OR INJURY 



a . MOST TIECENT 



(P97> 
Present 
job or 



(Q98) 



(Q99) 



Within the Kept from 
last year work more 



b. SECOND MOST RECENT 



c. THIRD MOST RECENT 



not? 


or 


not? 


than 2 weeks 








* 




1. YES 




1. 


YES 




1. 


YES 












5. NO 




.5. 


NO 




5. 


N0_ 












1. YES 




1. 


YES 




1. 


YES 








0 






5. NO 




5. 


NO 




5.- 


NO 






^ 






1. YES 






YES 




1. 


YES 












5. NO 




5. 


NO 




5. 


NO 



(ASK Q97, Q98, Q99 FOR EACH ILLNESS OR INJURY) • ~ 

97. When you had (NAME OF ILU^ESS OR INJURY), were you working at yoflr 
(160) present job? ENTER RESPONSE IN THE LEFT COLUMN OF YES-NO BOXES 

ABOVE. . ' . 

98. Did this (NAME OF ILLNESS Qfl INJURY) occur within the last year? 
ENTER REPONSE IN THE MIDDLE COLUMN OF YES-NO BOXES ABOVE. 

99. When you had (NAME jDF ILLNESS OR INJURY), did it keep you away from 
(159) y°"^ "'o^^ than two weeks? ENTER RESPONSE IN THE RIGHT 

COLUMN OF YES-NO BOXES ABOVE. 

400. In general how much of a problem did (NA^IE OF MOST RECENT ILLNESS OR INJURY) 
(160) create for you? (SHOW CARD 4, BLUE) 



I. 



NO PROBLEM 
AT ALL 



2 . SLIGHT 



3 . SIZEABLE 
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CHECK-BOX G: 

INTERVIEWER: REFER BACK TO Q99 



1. R HAD AN ILLNESS OR INJURY 
WHICH KEPT (HIM/HER) FROM THE 
JOB FOR MORE THAN TWO WEEKS 



5. R HAD NO ILLNESS OR INJURY" 
WHICH KEPT (HIM/HER) FROM THE 
JOB FOR MORE THAN TWO WEEKS 



TURN T0Q104 



ERIC 



INTERVIEWER: ASK QUESTIONS 101 THROUGH 103 WITH REFEREllCE TO THE MOST RECENT 
ILLNESS OR INJURY WHICH KEPT R .FROM (HIS/HER) JOB FOR MORE THAN TWO WEEKS. 

101. While you were ill, how much of your medical, surgical, or hospital: 
(133) expenses were covered by any personal, company, or governmental 

Insurances or programs — most or all, some, only a little, or none? 



1. MOST OR 
ALL 



2. som 



3. ONLY A 
LITTLE 



4. NONE 



102. While you were 111, hoM much of your living expenses were covered by any 
(133) personal, company, or governmental Insurances or programs — most or all, 
some, only a little, or none? 



1. MOST OR 
ALL 



SOME 



ONLY A 
LITTLE 



4. NONE 



CHECK- BOX H: 
1. 



R ANSWERS "MOST OR ALL" 
TO BOTH QlOl AND Q102 



TURN TO q104 



R ANSWERS SOMETHING OTHER 
THAN "MOST OR ALL" TO 
EITHER QlOl OR Q102 



103. How much of a problem for you was meeting 
(134) all your expenses during this time? 
/ (SHOW CARD 4, BLUE) , 



1. 


NO PROBLEM 




2. SLIGHT 




AT ALL • 














3. 


^ZEABLE 




4. GREAT 
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TIME IS NOW 



X04. Now I want to .find out about all illnesses that you've had in the past year 
( 28-29 )'whet her or not dny of them were caused or made more severe by your job, 

(INTERVIEWER: BE SURE TO CHECK "YES'» FOR ANY ILLNESSES MENTIONED ON Q96 

TH AT OCC^^ RRED IN TH E PAST YEAR, A SK Q105 FOR ANY ILLNESS R HAD IN THE PAST 

• YEAR,) — — : — — ~ — ^ ^ ' — — 

— — - ^ 103^ — Have you beexv under — 

. trea^tment *or taken any 

^ ^ - medication for this in 
' "\ the past year? ^ 



a. Have you had a cold or the flu? 



5. 


NO 




1. YES 




9 


— > a. 













b. Have you had trouble seeing? 



5. 


NO 




f 



c. Trouble hearing . 



5 . NO ' 



d . As thma 



YES 



1. YES 



5. NO 



5. NO 



5. NO 



1. YES 



i. YES 



1. YES 




ERIC 



5. NO 



e. Hay fever 



5. NO 



f. Thyro] 



la trou 



1. YES 



1. YES 



ble or" goiter 



g. Bronchitis 



5. NO 



I 



1. YES 



(LIST CONTINUES ON NEXT PAGE) 
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5. NO 



5.. NO 





'5. 


NO 

1 




1. YES 


. > ^- : 


5. NO 




\ 


1 ' 

1 • 

f ! 






/ 



5. NO 



1. YES 



1- YES- 



1. -YES 



1. YES 



104. (cont.) 



h. Skin trouble 



290 



105. Have you been under 

treatment or taken any 
medication for this in 

^ the past year? . 



3^. NO 



1. YES 



i. Paralysis of any kind 



\ 


5. 


NO 




f 



1. YES 



j. Gall bladder or liver trouble 



h. 



5. NO 



1. YES 











* i. 


5. NO*^ 




1. YES 



5. 


NO 


> 


> 



1. YES 



k. Ulcers 



5. 


NO 







1. YES 



1. ' Vail^-i^cose veins 



h 


NO 




r . ■ 



1. YE^ 



m. Trouble with youi; back or spine 



5. NO 



i 



1. YES 



n. Arthritis or rheumatism 



5. 


NO 







1. YES 



p, Heart disease or any heart trouble 



k, 



5 1. 



-Sc m. 



n. 



5. NO 



5. NO- 



5. NO 



5. NO 



* 1. YES 









5. N^ 




1. YES 



1* YES 



1. YES 



1. YES 



5. NO 



T 



1./ YES 



o. 



(LIST CONTINUES ON NEXT PAGE) 



5. NO 



1. YES 
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104.- (cont.) 



\ 
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105. Have you been under 

treatment or taken any 
medication for this in 

the past year? ] 



p. Hypertension or high blood pressure 



q. Diabetes 



..I 

r. Epilepsy 



5. NO 



5. 


NO 




1. YES 








; — — ^— ^ ?• 












> 








• » 



1. YES 



I 5. NO 



r. 



5. NO 



XL^ YES 













1— ^ 


5 . no' 




1. 'YES 




5. NO 


j 1. YES 


V 


— > q. . 

1 



1. YES 



s . Cancer 

5. NO 



3 



1. YES 



-> s. 



5. NO 



1. YES 



t . Tuberculosis 



5. NO 1. YES 

■J 

u. Hernia or rupture 



5. NO 



V. A stroke 



5. NO 



T 



t, 



,1. YES 


: . '> 


. \ 




1. • YES 


^ — ^' 



5; * .NO 





j 


1 5. 


TO 


• 1. YES 




•7 


• * 




NO 


•■ 1 , 

j -1. YES 




- { 



1. YES 



106. 
(29) 



What, other illnesses have you been treated for or tjaken medicine for in the 
past 'year? ' ■ f ' ' , 



'-NONE 
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(HAND R TAN SHEET LABELED Q107). Here is a list of other physical 

conditions. Please check hov) often e,ach has happened td you in the past year* 

INTERVIEWER: ATTACH TAN SHEET LABELED Q107 HERE AFTER R HAS COMPLETED FORM. 



SOME- 

OFTEN TIMES RARELY NEVER 



a . 


cramps in my legs 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


b. 


pains in my heart 


□ 


□ 


□ 




c . 


tightness or heaviness in my chest 


□ 




□ 


□ 


d . 


trouble breathinc or shortness of 
breath 


s □ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


e • 


swollen ankles 


□ 






□ 


f . 


pains in my back or spine 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


8- 


pains in my^tomach 


p 


□ 




□ 


h. 


headaches 


n 

L— J 


n 

1 1 


n 
1 1 


ri' 


i.. 


coughing or having heavy chest colds 


□ 


□ 

L— J 


n 


n 




stiffness, swelling, or aching in my 
joints or muscles 


□ 


□ 


□ 


n 


k. 


becoming very tired in a short time 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


1. 


having trouble getting to $leep 


□ 




□ 


□ 


;in. 


having ttouble staying asleep 




□ 


□ 


□ 


n. 


finding it difficult to get up in 
the morning 


D 


□ 


□ 


□ 


o,. 


feeling my heart pounding or rajclng 


:□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


P- 


hands sweating so that they feel 
damgf^ and c^iuntny . . 


□ 


□ 




□ 




feeling nervous or fidgety and 
tettse > 






□ , 





f. being Completely worn out at the . 
. end of the day □ □ • □ □ 

l^or appetite □ Cf □ □ 



108. 
(44) 

109. 
(41) 
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Now I want to ask you about some other things that may affect your .health-- 
smoklng and drinking. Do you smoke? 



I 1. YES 



_L NO 



110. 
(42) 



How often do you usually have ""a drink of liquor, beer, or wine? 
(SHOW CARD 6, YELLOW) ' 

□ lO THREE OR MORE TIMES A DAY - - " ■ ' 

□ 09 TWO TIMES A DAY . ' . 

□ 08 ONCE A DAY ' 

□ 07 THREE OR FOUR TIMES A WEEK 
■ □ 06 ONCE OR TWICE A WEEK 

□ 05 TWO OR THREE TIMES A MONTH . ; 

□ 04 ABOUT ONCE A MONTH " ^ 

□ 03 LESS THAN ONCE A MONTH BUT AT LEAST ONCE A YEAR (TURN TO Q115) 

□ 02 LESS THAN ONCE A YEAR (TURN TO Q115) 

□ Ol NEVER HAD A DRINK OF LIQUOR, BEER, OR WINE (TURN TO Q115) 

Think of all the times you have had liquor, beer, or wine recently. When you 
drink, how often do you have as many as five or six drinks? (SHOW CARD 7, 
"GREEN) 



1. NEARLY 

EVERY TIME 



2. MORE THAN 

HALF THE TIME 



3. tESS THAN 



HALF THE TIME 



4. ONCE IN 
A WHILE 



5. NEVER 



111.. 
(42) 



112. 
(42) 



When you drink, how often do you have tft^ree or four drinks? (SHOW CARD 7 , GREEN) 



1. NEARLY 
EVERY TIME 



2. MORE. THAN 

HALF THE TIME 



3. tESS THAN 

HALF THE TIME 



4. ONCE IN 
A WHILE 



5. NEVER 



When you drink, how often do you have one or two drinks? (SHOW CARD 7, GREEN) 



1. NEARLY 
EVERY TIME 



2. MORE THAN 
HALF THE TIME 



3. tESS THAN 

BtALF THE TIME 



4. ONCE IN 
A WHILE 



5. NEVER 



113. 
(43) 



How often do you usually have a drink of liquor, beer, or wine oti the job -*- 
I don't mean at lunch or office parties but actually while you are working? 
(SHOW CARD 6, YELLOW) „ ^ 

□ lO THREE OR MORE TIMES A DAY 

□ 09 TWO TIMES A DAY 

□ 08 ONCE A DAY ; ' 

□ 07 THREE OR FOUR TIMES A WEEK 

□ 06 ONCE OR TWICE A WEEK ' ' ' 

□ 05 TWO OR THREE TIMES A MONTH 

□ 04 ABOUT ONCE A MONTH 

□ 03 LESS THAN OlfCE A MONTH BUT AT LEAST ONCE A YEAR 
^□02 LESS THAN ONCE A YEAR 

□ Ol NEVER HAD A DRINK OF LIQUOR, BEER, OR WINE 
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114. People drink \gine, beer, or liqupr for 'different reasons. Here are some 
(39-40) statements people have made about why they drink. Ho\g important \gould you say 
that each of the following is to ^Sii a reason for drinking? (HAND R YELLOW 
SHEET LABELED Q114.) 



INTERVIEWER : ATTACH YELLOW SHEET ^LABELED Q114 

COMPT.F.TRn THF FOPM _ 


. HERE AITER BESPONDENT HAS 








/ 1 \ 
(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


- 

(4) 










A 


NOT 






VERY 


WHAT 


LITTLE 


AT ALL 






IMPORTANT 


IMPORTANT 


IMPORTANT 


IMPORTANT 


a . 


I dirink because it heloq me 












to ^elax 


□ 


□ 


n 

1 1 


n 


b. 


I drink to be sociable 


n 

LJ 


LJ 


1 1 

u 


1 — 1 
□ 


c. 


I like the taste 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


d. 


I drink when I want to forget 












about my job 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ > 


e . 


I drink because the people 












I know drink 


□ 


□ • 


□ 


□ 


f . 


I drink because it makes me 












feel good 


o 


□ 


□ 


□ 


8- 


I drink to celebrate special 












occasions 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


h. 


I drink when I want to forget 












everything 




□ 


^ □ 


□ 


i. 


A drink helps me to forget my 












worries 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


j . 


A small drink improves my 












appetite for food 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


k. 


A drink helps me to forget 












the problems on my job 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


1 

1 . 


I accept a drink be^cause it 












is the polite thing to do in 












certain situations 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


T). 


I drink because I need it V^hen 












there Is pressure ^n my job 


□ ^ 




□ 


□ • 


!• 


A drink helps to cheer me up 












when I 'm in a bad mood 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




1 /drink because I need it when 












I j;BfM:ren8e and nervous 


□ 




□ 


□ 
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115, Now I'd like to find out about all the In juries you've had in the past year 
(31) whether or not any of them were caused or made more severe by your job. What 
injuries have you had in the past year? (INTERVIEl^R : BE SURE TO INCLUDE 
ALL INJURIES OCCURRING WITHIN THE PAST YEAR THAT R MENTIONED Q960 



NONE 



GO TO Q116 



Injury A: 



Injury B : 



Injury C: 



Injury D: 



116. (SHOW CARD 8, ORANGE) Here is a picture of a ladder that describes how healthy 
•(32) ^ person is. The top of the ladder represents perfect health, and the bottom 
of the ladder represents total and permanent disability. Please tell me which 
step on the ladder indicates how your health has been lately. 

« 

NUMBER 



117, 
(32) 



(SHOW CARD 8, ORANGE) Which step indicates how your health was five years ago? 

NUMBER 



118, 
(32) 



(SHOW CARD 9, GREY) Here is another ladder. This one describes how much pep 
and energy a person has. The top of the ladder indicates always being full of 
pep and energy, and the bottom of the lad<!er represents never having any pep or 
energy. Please tell me which step on the ladder indicates how much pep and - 
energy you've had lately. 

• NUMBER 



119, 
(33) 



(SHOW CARD 9, GREY) Which step indicates how much pep and energy you had five 
years ago? 



NUMBER 



TIME, IS NOW 
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120. When you report for work each day, do you usually go to the same place? 
(165) 



> 


1. 


YES 




5. NO 












GO TO Q122 


/' 


> 


f 








-121.- On the average xjay about how long does It take you to get from your 
(165) ^^^^ pl^ce where you report for work? 








HOURS AND 


MINUTES 















122. How do you usually go to and from wdrk--ln your owrt car, In someone else's car, 
(166) public transportation, walk, or wr^at? 



1. 


OWN CAR 


, MOTORCYCLE 




3. 


COMPANY 


VEHICLE 



2. SOME ONE ELSE'S CAR, 
(NOT COMPANY CAR) 



4. PUBLIC TRANSPORTATION 



5.- WALK, BICYCLE 



7. OTHER 



(SPECIFY) : 



123. What things concerning your travel to and from work der ^vp" consider problems 
(167) would like to oee changed if possible? , 



NO PROBLEMS 



(TURN .TO Q125> 




124. How much of a. problem (are these things /is this) for you? 
(167) (SHOW CARD 4, BLUE) ' 



1. NO PROBLEM 

AT ALL 

— . t 



2. SLIGHT 



3. SIZEABLE 



4 . GREAT 
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125* la. there any one place or building where you spend tnost of your working time, 
(154) °^ work in several different places? 



1. ONE PLACE 



5 . • SEVERAL PLACES 



TURN TO Q129 



126. Are the physical conditions at the place where you spend most of your 
(154) time as comfortable and pleasant as you would like or would you 

like them to be better? 



5. AS COMFORTABLE 
AS R LIKES 



1. R WOULD LIKE IT 
TO BE BETTER 



TURN TO Q129 



127. In what ways aren't they as comfortable or pleasant as you'd like? 
(155) 



A 



128. How much of a problem (does this condition/do these conditions) create 
(154) for you? (SHOW CARD 4, BLUE) 



1. NO PROBLEM 
AT ALL 



2 . SLIGHT 




4. GREAT 



4 
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129. How much does your Income from your job figure out to be a vea^T^efore. taxes 
(149) other deductions are made? 



DOLURS A YEAR 



GO TO CHECK-BOX I 



DON'T 
KNOW 



INTERVIEWERS: FOR >FARMERS AND 
BUSINESS OWNERS BE UuRE THEY 
REPORT INCOME A^TER ' BUSINESS 
EXPENSES ARE DEDUCTED BUT BEFORE 
PERSONAL DEDUCTIONS. 



130. How ofteiyfo»you get a paycheck on your job? 

(115) / > r 



12. OIJfiE A 

>iOnth 

?•= 



24. TWICE 

A MONTH 



26 . EVERY 

TWO WEEKS 



52. ONCE 
■ A WEEK 



.<J'ther 



(SPECIFY) : 



131. How much do you get paid each pay period for this job, before taxes and 
other dedtJLptloQS are made? 



DOLLARS A PAYCHECK 



CHECK-BOX I. 



INTERVIEWER: REFER TO COVER SHEET. ARE ^HERE OTHERS IN 
HOUSEHOLD WHO WORK? 



I. THERE ARE OTHER PEOPLE 
WHO WORK IN HOUSEHOLD 



5. THERE ARE gO OTHER PEOPLE 
WHO WORK IN HOUSEHOLD 



TURN TO Q133 



132. ^Are you the major -wage earner *ln your Immedj^ate family? 



(229)/ 





f 




1. YES 




5. NO 



ERIC 
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f 



133. 
(116) 



Roughly what is the total yearly locome before taxes o£ your inunediate family- 
Including your inconjo , the wages of everyone eLse in the family who works, 
and Income from any other sources?* ^ 



DOLLARS A YEAR 



134. 



(116) 



Do .you feel that this total income is enough to meet (your family 's /your) usual 
monthly expenses and bills? 



1. YES 



5. NO 



GO TO Q136 



135. How much of a problem is thiA for you? (SHOW CARD 4, BLUE) 
(117) 



I. NO PROBLEM 
.-t AT ALL 



2 . SLIGHT 



3. SIZEABLE 



4. GREAT 

z:^ — 



0> TURN TO Q137 



136. Do you feel that this total income is enough for (yoCi'and your family /you) to 
(116)* live as comfortably as you would like? 



1. YES 



•5. NO 
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137. 
(120) 



I'll read off some fringe benefits. Just tell me whether or not your employer 
m.akes each available to jrou. (INTERVIEWER: ASK THE CONTINGENCY Q138 AS 
INDICATED IMMEDIATELY AFTER R SAYS BENEFIT IS MADE AVAILABLE TO HIM, THEN 
CONTINUE READING THE LIST.) 



138. Do you participate in this 
program? 



Medical, surgical, or hospital 
insurance that covers any ill- 
ness or injury that might 
occur to you while off the job 



I 1. YES 



5. NO I 



A I. YES 1 



I 5 . NO I 



Life insurance that would 
cover a death occug^ring for 
reasons not connected with 
your job 



A retire/ent 



program 



A training program you can 
take to improve your skills 



I 1. YES i 



I 5. NO 



YES 



I 5. NO I 



I 1. YES 



NO 



^ 1. YES 



^ I. YES I 



> 1, 



YES 



5^ NO 



NO 




Profit sharing 



1^ YES 



I 5. NO 



YES 



NO I 



£. Stock options 



g. Free or discounted meals 



I 1. YES 



m3 



1. YES 



n6- 



^ 1. YES I 



^ 1 . YES 



3 



5^ ^NO 



±, HO. 



h. Free or discounted 
merchandise 

i. A place for employee's 
children to be taken care of 
while their parents are work- 
ing (day -care center) 



I 1 .\ YES 



IS. NO 



■ I 1. YES 
Is. NO 



^ 1> YES I 



— > |1. YKS I 



LNO 



5. NO I 



j. (WOMEN ONLY) Maternity 
leave with pay 



I 1. YES I 



5. NO 



k. (WOMEN ONLY) Maternity 
leave with full 
re -employment rights 



U YES 



HZioZI \ 
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139. Are there any ftinge benefits that you 're. not getting now that you'd like to be 
getting? , 



(121) 



1. YES 



5. NO 



GO TO Q142 



140. 
(122) 

■ 


Which' one benefit 
, getting? ^ 


you 


're not getting noW Would you. most 

■ ' ■> 


like to be 




















141. 
(121) 


How much of a problem for you is 
benefit? (SHOW CARD 4, BLUE)- 


not getting this particular fringe 

■ * ' f 






1. NO PROBLEM 
AT ALL 




2 . SLIGHT 




3. SIZEABLE 




4. "great 




1 



















142. Irijrjme;^ Isist three y^ars have your wages eveirbeen gamisheed or assigned? 



(12^) 



1. YES 



5. NO 



TURN TOr Q146 



143. How many times ixi^tie last three years did this happ^ to you' 



1. ONCE ONLY 



IF MORE THAN ONCE, ENTER NUMBER OF. 

TIMES : . AND ASK Q144^ & Q145 

WITH REFERENCE C5(NLY • TO THE MOST RECENT 
CASE. , , - 



144. Was (this/this most recent, time) done with or-without your permission? 
(126) 



1 . WITH PERMISSION 



5. WITHOUT PERMISSION 



145. -How much of a problem was (this'/thlg most recent time) for you? 



(125) 



(SHOW CARD 4,5^LUE) 



I,' NO PROBLEM 
AT ALL 



2. SLI^T 



3. SIZEABLE 



4. GREAT 



146. (Other than garnishment or assignment) have you at any time tn the last three 
(129) years had any trouble getting your wages paid in full* or on time, or 
regularly? ^„ • 



YES 



5. 'NO 



TURN TOQ150 



147. How many times in the pa^ three years did this happen? 
(129)- . " , . 

IF MORE; THAN OlfcEj-flNTER NUMBER OF - 

TIMES: AND ASK Q 148 & Q149 . 

•WITH REFERENCE ONLY TO THE MOST RECENT 
CASE. - . 



1. ONCE ONLY 



148. What was (the/the most recent) problem you had itj, getting your wages? 

^ ^ ~ ^ ~ ' • ^■l^ ' -ytt^. — 




149. h\)w much of a probleta for you was this trouble you had getting your 
(129) wages? (SHOW CARD 4, BLUE) „ / ■ 



1. NO PROBLEM 
AT ALL 



2 . SLIGHT 



3. SIZEABLE 



4. dREAT^ 

M 



""150. As part of your present job do you beloihg to a union or eiflployee's association? 
(171) 



1. YES 



5. NO 



(TURN TO Q156 



151. Coulcl you tell me about any problems there are with your 

(171) ("nion/6™Ployse,'s association) regarding how democratically it is run?, 



NO PROBJZMS 



(GO TO Q153) 



DON'T 
KNOW ' 



(GO'TO iQ153) 



152. How much of a problem for you do you feel ( this ^ isVthese^hings are)? 
(172) (SHOW CARD 4, BLUE) : 



1. NO PROBLEM 
AT ALL 



2 . SLIGHT 



3. .SIZEABLE 



4. GREAT 



153. Could you tell me about any problems there are with 'your 

(172) ( union /emjl^loyee 's associat-ion) regarding how well it is managed' 



NO PROB 



0bsQ>f^ 



(TURN TO 
Q155) 



DON'T 
KNOW 



(TURN TO 
Q155) 



154. How much of a problem for you dc^you feel (this is/these things are) 
(173) . (SHOW CARD 4, BLUE) • 



1. NO P.ROBLEM 
AT ALL 











2. -SLIGHT; 

















3.- SIZEABliE 



4. GREAT 
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155 . 
(177). 



Do you think your union should, now put most of .jLts effort into 
securing higher wages, fringe benefits and job security and things 
.like that, or should it. put most of its effort into securing more 
interesting and challenging work or should it put equal effort 
Into Ibbth? 



1. MORE WAGES, 

FRINGE BENEFITS, 
AND J(3b security 



2. MORE INTERESTING," 
CHALLENGING WORK 



3. EQUAL ' 
EFFORT 



56. 
d77) 



Generally do you think unions in this country should put most b£ their 
efforts into securing higher wages, fringe benefits and job security and 
things like that, or should they put" most of their efforts into securing 
more interesting and challenging work or should they put equal efforts 
into both? 



1. MORE WAGES,' 
■ FRINGE BENE- 
FITS, AND JOB 
SECURITY 



2. MORE INTER- 
ESTING, • 
' CHALLENGING 
WORK 



3. EQUAL 
EFFORT 



157. ^ How likely is it that in the next few years machines or computers will be 
(197) 4oin& a lot of the thfngs you now do on your job? Is it very likely, 
somewhat, a little, or not at all likely? ' 



1. VERY 
LIKELY 



2. 



SOMEWHAT 
LIKELY 



3. 



A LITTLE 
LIKELY 



4. 



NOT AT ALL 
LIKELY 



TURN Tqqi59 



158. If this happens, would you be out of a job, or would your employer 
f^ig-jy find something else for yo'u to do, or would your job just be adapted 
to the machine or computer, or what? 



1. 



OUT OF 
JOB 



2. SOIETHING ELSE 
WITH SAME 
EMPLOYER . 



3'. JOB ADAPTED 
TO MACHINE 
OR COMPUTER 



OTHER (SPECIFY): 
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159. 
(198) 



About how easy would it be for you .to find a job with another employer with 
approximately the same income and fringe benefits you now have? Would you say 
very easy, somewhat easy, or not easy at all? 



5. VERY EASY 



3. SOMEWHAT EASY 



1, NOT EASY 
AT ALL 



160. 
(189) 



Do 3iou feel in any way discriminated against on your job because ^of your a^ei 



1. YES 



5. NO 



TURN TO Q163 



161. 
(190) 


In what ways do you 


feel 


you have been discriminated aga'instjf^ 




















* • 




















1 






• 














^- 

■nj 




















— IT*!' 

*-i • 


,1^62. 
^89) 


How much of a problem for you is this discr|.mination that 
(SHOW CARD 4 , BLUE) 


you 


1^ , 

face? 






1. NO PROBLEM 
AT ALL 




2 . . SLIGHT 




^. SIZEABLE 




4. 


GREAT 




p 





















4 



/ . 
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163. (WOWEN ONLY-'FOR MEN GO ffO Q166) . Do you feel in anj; way discriminated against 
"^(179)* ■ 9^'y°^''^ because you are a woman? 



1. YES 



5. NO 



GO TO Q166 



164. In^what ways do yojj feel you have been discriminated against? 
(180) 



165. How much of a problAm for you is this discrimination that you face? 
(179) (SHOW CARD 4, JiLUE) 



1. NO PROBLEM 
' AT ALL » 



2. -SLIOHT 



3. SIZEABLE 



4. GREAT 



166. Do you feel in any way disctiminated against on your job because of your race 
(185) or national origin? 



1. YES 



5. NO 



167. In what ways do you f 
(186) 



TURN TO Q169 



el you have been discriminated against? 



168. How much of a problem 
(185) ^^^^ ^' ^^^^ 



1. NO PROBLEM 
AT ALL 



for you is this discrimination that you face? 



2. SLIGHT 



3 . SIZEABLE 





4. GREAT 




.. . • Mi 
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169, Withitf the past three years have you tried to find a jolj through a p rivate 
employment agency? " ' / 

(193) t> r J* 



YES' 



5. NO 



170. J, Within the past three years have you tried to find a job through the state 
(1^) employment service? • " i 



1. YES 



5. NO 



C^CK.BOX J: 

> 


REFER TO Q169 AND Q170. 




4. 




1 . both private and 
state employment 
serVjce 




2. ONLY 
PRIVATE 
AGENCY 




3. ONLY STATE 
EMPLOYMENT 
SERVICE 




4. NOT USED 

EITHER TYPE 
OF AGENCY 




n 








GO TO Q172 


GO TO Q172 ' 


TURN TOQ178 


% 















/ 
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171. Which did you use most recently? 
(193) 



1 . PRIVATE 



5. STATE 



INTERVIEWER: ASK Q172 AND Ql 7 3 WITH REFERENCE TO MOST RECENT EXPERIENCE WITH 
AN EMPLOY^NT AGENCY \ 

172. Could you tell me what problems or difficulties you ran into the last " 



(193) 



time you dealt with the agendy? 



NO PROBLEMS 



TURN TO Q178 



0 



173. In general how severe would you say (this proble.m vias/these problems 
(194) were) that you've just told rae about concerning the agency? 
(SHOW CARD 4, BLUE) 



1. NO PROBLEM 
AT ALL 



2. SLIGffiE 



3 . SIZEABLE 



4. GREAT 



TURN TO Q178 

307 
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(Q174, 175, 176, 177 ASKED OF SELF-EMPLCfYED WORKERS WLY) 



174. Do you feel that you get any advantages in being self-employed and working for 
(219) yourself? 













1. .YES 




5. NO 




176. Do you feel that you have any disadvantages in being self-employed and working 



(219) 



for yourself? 



id 
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1. YES 




5. NO 





TURN TO Q178 



177. What are these disadvantages? 








o 


(220) 


























• 






9 

... «» 






















%. 


A' 


' \ 


J 
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TIME IS NOW 



(63-65) 



♦ • 

178. (JOB SATISFACTION SORT— PINK/WHITE CARDS) 

He,r6 are some cards that describe different aspects of ^ person's job. I'd 
like you to put each white card below the pink card which best reflects how 
true you feel each is of your job* 

(LAY DOWN PINK ALTERNATIVE CARDS WITH "VERY TRUE" ON R'S LEFT*. HAND WHITE ITEM 
CARDS TO'R TO 'sort. COLLECT CARDS WITH PINK CARDS ON TOP OF EACH PILE. MARK 
UNSORTED CARDS. RUBBER BAND THE CARDS AND PLACE THEM INSIDE THE PINK ENVELOPE 
AND RUBBER BAND THE ENVELOPE. ) * ^ 

CARDS IN THE ORDER IN WHICH THEY ARE GIVEN: 

10 I am given a lot of chances to make friends 

IL - the chances for promotion are good | 

12 the people I work with are friendly and helpful 

13 I have an opportunity to develop my own special abilities 

14 travel to and from work is convenient 

15 I receive enough help and equipment to get the job done 

16 I am not asked %o do excessive amounts of work 

17 the work is interesting 

18 I have enough information to get the job done ^ * 

19 the pay is good 

20 I am given a lot o^f freedom to ^^cide how I do my own work 

21 I am gi^ign a chance to do the things I do best / 

22 the job security is good 

23 the problems I am expected to solve are hard enough 

24 my supervisor is competent in doing (his/her) job 

25 my responsibilities are clearly defined 

26 I have enough authority to do my job ' 

27 my fringe benefits are good . ' ' 

28 the physical surroundings are pleasant 
.29 I can see the results of my t^ork 

30 I can forget about my personal problems / ^ 

31 I harve enough time to get the job done 

32 my supervisor is very concerned about the welfare of those under (him/her) 

33 I am free from the conflicting demands that other people/fSTtfc-of mtg 

34 the hours^ are good ^ . X % • 

35 my supervisor is su/ccessful in gettl4ig people to worlytogether 

36 promotions are handled fairly 

37 the people I work with take a personal interest in 

38 my employer is concerned about giving everyone a c^nce to get ahead. 

39 my supervisor is friendly 

40 my supervisor is helpful to me in getting my job iioi 

41 thcr^people I work with are helpful to me- in getting my^Vjob done 

42 the people I work with are competent in doing their jobs 

43 the pc*o?le I work with are friendly 



1& 
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179. All in all, how "sa 
^^^^ somevihat satisfied, 



4. VERY 

SATISFIED 




310 



would you say you are with your Job — very satisfied, 
!i>-'ga^«Lsfied , or no't at all satisfied? 



3 , SOMEWHAT 
SATISFIED 



2. NOT TOO 
SATISFIED 



1 . NOT AT AtL 
SATISFIED 



aSO. (PHRASE IN SAME SEX AS R>. If a good friend of'^ours told you (he/she) was 
(55) . interested in workinjg in a job like yours for your employer, what would' you 

,:tell (him/her)? Would you strongly recommend this job, would you have doubts 
about recommending it, or would you strongly advise (him/her) against this sort 
of job? - 



5 . STRONGLY 

RECOMMEND IT 



3. pave doubts about 
'recommending it 



1 . ADVISE (HIM/HEIi) 
AGAINST IT 



181. Knowing what you know now, if you had to decide all over again whether to take 
(55) y°" have, what would you decide? Wotfld you decide without any, 

hesitation to take the samer,job, woilld you have some second thoughts , >Qr Voald 
you decide definitely not to take the same job?" ^ 



5, DECIDE WITHOUT 
HESITATION TO 
TAKE SAME JOB 



3. HAVE SOME 

^^ECOND 

THOUGHTS 
y:! 



DECIDE DEFINITELY 
NOT TO TAKE THE 
JOB 



182. Taking everything into consideration j,^ho« likely is it that you wijl make a 
(76) genuine effort to f ind new job with another employer within the next year- 
very li4cely, somewhat likely, or not at all likely? 



1. VERY LIKELY 



3 . SOMEWHAT 
LIKELY 



5. NOr AT ALL LIKELY 



183. 
(55) 



In general, how well would you'say that your job measures qp to the sort of job 
you wanted when you took it? T^ould you say it, is very much like, 3X)mewhat like, 
or not very much like the job you wanted when you took tt? 
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3 . SOMEWHAT 
LIKE 



5. NOT VERY MUCH LIKE 



310 
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184. On most days on your job, how often does time .seem to drag for you--often, 
^71) sometimes, rarely, or never? ^ v\ 



1 . OFTlEN 



2 , . SOMETIMES 



3 . RARELY 



4. NEVER 



\ 



185. Some people are completely Involve^ In their job — they are absorbed la It nlgj/t 
(7j) and day. For other people, their, job Is simply one of several Interests. How 
Involved do you feel In your job--very little, slightly , ^moderately, or 
strongly Involved? 



1., VERY LITTLE 



2. SLIGHTLY 



r 



MODERATELY 



4. STRONGLY 



186. 
(183) 



IF R IS MALE ASK : ' • 

Would a woman perform better, as 
well as, or worse than a maa-On 
your job or would sex make nt) 
difference? < ' ^ 



IF R IS FEMALE ASK : 

Would a man perform better, as 
well as, or Worse than, a woman 
on your job or would sex make 
no difference? 



1. OPJ'OSITE SEX 
WOULD DO A 
BETTER. JOB 



2. OPPOSITE SEX 

WOULD DO A 
- WORSE JOB 



y. 

3. ppPOSITE SEX WOULD 
- PERFORM AS WELL, OR SEX 
WOULD MAKE NO DIFFERENCE 



TURN TO^ Q188 



187. Why Is that? 

am 



188. 
(225) 
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If you were to get enough money to live as comfortably as you'd like for the 
rest of your life, would you continue to work? 



1. YES 



5. NO 



GO TO Q190 



189. Why would, you continue to work? 
(226) 



TURN TO Q192 



ASK IF "NO"^ 0188 



190. 
(227) 


Why would you not continue to work? 






































191. 
(226) 


What would you miss most about not working? 


<• 






























V 




< 




1 




1 



0 I 
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192. Now I'd like to get some backgrpund information about you*" First, are, you 
(235) tjido^ed, separajted^ aivof ced, or have you never been married?' 





1. MARRIED 




2. WIDOWED 




3. SEPARATED 















\: DIVORCED 



,5. NEVER 
- MARRIED 



93. How old were "you on yoar las't birthday? 
19) 

- YEARS OLD 



194. What was the highest grade of school or level of education you completed? 

(20) „ 

□ O NONE 

' ni GRADES 1-7 (SOME GRAD]^ SCHOOL) " 

□ 2 GRADE 8 (COMPLETION OF GRADE SCHOOL) 

□ 3' GRADES 9-11 (SOME HIGH SCHOOL) 

□ 4 GRADE 12 (HIGH SCHOOL DIPLOMA, GED.'OR ANY HIGH SCHOOL EQUIVALENT) 
- QS GRADES 13-15 (SOME COLLEGE) 

□ 6 GRADE 16 (COLLEGE DEGREE) 

□ 7 GRADUATE OR PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION IN EXCESS OP COLLEGE DEGREE 



I, 
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195. 
(45) 



Before we complete this Interview I'd like to ask you to fill out a ^ew 
sets of questions. First (HAND R BLUE, SHEET LABELED P50, Q195 & Q196) 
here are some words and phrases which ask you how you see yourself in your 
work. For example, if you think that you are very "successful" in your 
work put a mark in the box right next to the word "successful." If you 
think that you are not ^t all successful in your work put a mark in the 
box right next to the words "not successful." if you think you are some- 
where in between, put a mark where you think it' belongs. Put a mark, in 
one box on every liije. After completing this set of questions, follow the 
instructions and go on answering the questions at the bottom of the page. 



INTERVIEWER: ATTACH BLUE SHEET LABELED Q195 & Q196 HERE AFTER R HAS 
COMPLETED THE FORM. 



b. 


SUCCESSFUL 

DO NOT KNOW 
- MY JOB WELL 




ig 
m 


m 


0 




0 


m 
m 


NOT SUCCESSFUL 
KNOW MY JOB WELL 


c. 


IMPORTANT 




m 


m 








m 


NOT IMPORmNT 


d. 


DOING MY BEST 




(H 


fU 






0 


m 


NOT DOING MY BEST- 


e. 


SAD 


d] 


0 




0 


[5] 




m 


HAPPY 



(RESPONDENT SHOULD CONTINUE TO NEXT QUESTION) 



196. Check how you fool when you think about yourself and your Job 
(46) 





o 


(I) 
OFTEN 


(2) 
SOMETIMES 


(3) 
RARELY 


(4) 
NEVE 


a. 


I feel down-hearted and blue. 


□ 


n 


□ 


□ 


b. 


I get tired for no rdason. 


□ 


□ 


n 


□ 


c. 


I find myself rostloso and 
can't keep* still. 






□ 


□ 


d. 


My mind is as clear as it used to be. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


0. 


I find it easy to do the things I 
used to do. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


f. 


I feel hopeful about the future. 




□ 




n 


g. 


I find It easy to make doeisiono. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




I am more irritable than usual. 


n 


□ 


□ 


□ 


1. 


I still enjoy the things I ^od to. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


J. 


1 feel that I am useful and needed. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 
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197/ Here is a list of statements that people may or tnay not agree with. 

^^^^^^ Q197: ) . Fc^r each of them*. indicate ho^^ Inuch you 

/ * either mgtee ior disagree . , . ^ 



INTERVIEWER: ATTACH GOIJ> SHEET IiABELED Q197 HERE A^^TER R HAS GOMPUETED THE 

.'FORM. . . ■ ' ■ . ' . • . \- '^^ ■ 



The death penalty for serioiis 
crimes should be abolished 
entirely..^ 



b. It is irresponsible for a person 

, to sp€tn.d most; of his/her Income on 
food,, pleasure and travel and not 
s^e any money except for lif^; 
in$urance. \ 

c. Thbsie vjho break lavjs should 
never "be "excused fojr :^%eir crimes. 

d. Cleanliness is next to Godliness. 

e. Everyone should be provided with 
the basic necessities of life 
whether or not they wotk. 

f. What young people^ need most is 
strict discipline by their 
parents . , . ^ 

g. Most people who don't get ahead 
just don *t have enough Will 
power. 

h. A few strong leaders could make , 
^ this country better than ail the 

laws and talk* 

4 , An insult to your honor should 
r\bt be f orgbtten.i 



(1) 

STRONGLY 
AGREE 



□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 
□ 



(2) 
MILDLY 
AGREE 



□ 



□ 

n 
a 
□ 

□ 
□ 



(3) (4> 
• MILDLY STRONGLY 
DISAGREE DISAGREE 



□ 



□ 



□ 



□ 



□ 



□ 

□ 
□ 
□ 

□ 
□ 
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NOTE; Descriptive statistics for.questions on this page are not iiicluded in this volume. 

People sometimes do things at work that would get them into trouble if they 
were caught* On this sheet are some questions, about things like that . 

Before I ^^k you to f ill ,it out I want to remind you again that all information 
in this intetview is voluntary and completely confidential^ No obe will ever 
see ypur^name together with your answers'. After you fill this ou^:, you will 
put the answets in an envelope, and seal it, and then it will be maile'd to the 
study staff separately from the rest' of your interview. 

(HAND R ENVELOPE AND WHITE SHEET WITH MAIL-BACK QUESTIONS ON IT) Check how 
^often you Ve done the .followin&.during the past year. ' 





(X) 


(2) 


^(3) 


(4) 


(5) 




ALL 








~ THE 




- §OME- 






* ■ 4 


TIME 


OFTEN 




RAPTfT V 




a. Taken home office supplies or 












hand tools. 




□ 


n 


□ 




b.- Sor&ad lj1hlhOT"J3 OT O^O^Qin tri natyca 












trouhlp flt* tdm^V 

I- A" w yi L/ i. C u L. Vi \J X, iX • 


I 1 

LI 


LJ 


□ 


r — 1 

□ 


□ 


c. Done work badly or incorrectly 












on purpose. 


□ 


1—1 . 


n ■ 


n 


I 1 


VI. oi-wxcii ulc iruiiiinux o c or cC|uxpmenL 












from your employer. 

' - ■ ■■ . ?h> 


□ 


□ 




U-l 


n 


e. Damaged your employer's property. 












equipmierit, or product accidentally 












5j but not reported it. 


□ 


□ 


■ □ ■ 


□ 


a 


f. Damaged your employer's propierty. 












equipment, or product on purpose. 


□ . 


□ 




□ 


□ 


g. Used 0 drugs or chemicals (except 












vitamins or aspirin) to help you 












get through the work day. 




□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


h. CHECK WHICH GROUP YOUR AGE IS IN: 


•- □ 16 


TO 29 


YEARS /old 








□ 30 TO 44 YEARS OLD 








.□ 45 


YEARS 


OR OLDER 







i . CHECK WHICH SEX YOU ARE : □ MALE , 

■ • . □ FEMALE 

j. In general how satisfied are you with your job? dHECK ONE: 

□ VERY SATISFIED - ' ' ' 
- . □ SOMEWHAT SATISFIED 

. ' " Q NOT TOO SATISFIED 

□ NOT AT ALL SATISFIED . 

AFER R HAS COMPLETED FORM AND PUT IT IN' THE ENVELOPE. HAVE R 
H/\ND YOU THE ENVELOPE FOR MAILING. CHECK HEREOF R REFUSED TO 

FILL OUT FORM: □ 3 ^ 
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199. (lElAND'R PINK SHEET LABELED P53 , Q199) Here are some words and phrases which 
(49) you can use to describe .how you. feel abaut your pre.sent life . Put a mark in 
^ one box on every line that describes how you see your life. 



0- 



INTERVIEWER: ATTACH PINK SHEET LABELED Q199 HERE AFTER R HAS COMPLETED THE 
FORM. . 



a: 



b. 



c. 



d. 



e . 



f^. 



BORING 



h. 



ENJOYABLE 
EASY 
- USELESS 



FULL 



g. ' DISCOURAGING 



TIED DOWN 



i . DISAPPOINTING 



BRINGS OUT THE 
BEST IN ME 



m 
m 

m 



a m 14] s [6] 

[]. la B s IS 

0 ' [3] 13 0 0 

FRIENDLY [T] \2}' W t£' III .(E 



CO m m 



B m © 



E E {5] 1^ 

ID m ;iB ' m 
ID m- m Id 

m. s E 



[7] INTERESTING 

[7] MISERABLE 

|T] HARD 

J] WORTHWHILE 

[7] . LONELY 

[7] ' EMPTY 

17] HOPEFUL" 

[7] FREE 

[7] REWARDING 



DOESN'T GIVE ME 
MUCH OF A CHANCE 



o 

EMC , 
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200. And ncm two more questions to finish the interview. 

(48) ^ ° , - 

Takln'^g all things together > how would you say things are these days? -Would" you 

say you're vety happy, pretty happy, or not too happy these dajrs? 



VERY- JMPP Y 



PRETTY HAPPY 



NOT TOO HAPPY 



201. In 'general, how satisfying do you find the ways you're spending your life these ' 
l^gj ■ days? ■ Would you call it completely satisfying, pretty satisfying, or not very 
Satisfying?, ' ' . , ' 



5 . COMPLETELY 
SATISFYING 



3. PRETTY 

SATISFYING 



1. NOT VERY 
. SATISFYIUG 



ENDING TIME 



INTERVIEWER: - COLLECT INFORMATION REQUESTED ON PAGE 3 OF COVER SHEET, 



CHECK.- BOX K: ' 

W^S INFORMATION 'REQUESTED ON PAGE '3 OF COVER SHEET REFUSED? 



1. GIVEN 



5. REFUSED 
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IOT!ERVIEWfeR OBSERVATION, 



202, 


R's sex:. • 


1. 


MALE 


m 


• 






203. 
(19) 


* 

R's race: 


1. 


WHITE 












7. 


OTHER 



2 . FEMALE 



2. BLACK 



SPECIFY: 



20A. R's weight: 
(Data not reported here) 



1 . OBESE 



4. UNDERWEIGHT 



2 . OVERWEIGHT 



5 . SKINNY 



3. AVERAGE FOR HEIGHT 



205. About how tall Is R? 

(Data not reported here) 

206. How cooperative was R? 



FEET. 



INCHES 



5 . VERY -COOPERATIVE 



3. SOMEWHAT COOPERATIVE 



1. NOT COOPERATIVE 



207. How well did R understand the questions? 



5. GOOD tJNDERSTANDING 



3 . FAIR UNDERSTANDING 



1. POOR UNDERSTANDING 



20^._ Did R have any speech defects or other difficulty In .speaking English? 
(239) . 



5. NO 



1. YES ^SPECIFY: 




209. Rate R's apparent Intelligence. 
(Data not reported here) , ^ " , 



5. VERY 




HIGH 





ABOVE' 
AVERAGE 



3. AVERAGE 



2. BELOW 
' AVERAGE 





1 . VERY 




LOW 



■■ ■ . . . 
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210. Does R have any obvious disfigurements, missing limbs, or habits that could 
(239) ^ske It difficult for (him/her) to get a job? 



5. NO 



1. YES 



"►SPECIFY: 



i 



211. How suspicious did R seem about the study before the Interview 

(Data not reported 
here) 



1. NOT AT ALL 



3. SOMEWHAT 



5. VERY SUSPICIOUS 



212. Overall, how great was R's interest In the interview? 



213. 
(230) 



1, VERY' 
' HIGH 




2. i^OVE 
AVERAGE . 




3.> AVERAGE 




4. BELOW 
AVERAGE 




5. VERY 
LOW 


COPY ifjFORMATION FROM COVER SHEET 







(a) 



Relationship to Head 



(b) 



Sex 



(c) 



Age 



(d) 

Working 20 
hrs. or more/ 
Week for pay 
(YES /NO) 



(e) 

Eligible 
^Person 
Number 



(f) 

Check 

R 
ff^f 



Persons 
16 years 
or over 



(235) 



Persons 
under 
16 years 

(236) 
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. APPENDIX B 



This append presents an updated version of the documentary 
products f^om the 1969-70 Survey of Working Conditions and the 
1972-73 Quality of Employment Survey. 
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' DOCUMENTARY PRODUCTS FROM THE 1969770 SURVEY OF WORKING' CONDITIONS 

\ Revised as of April i,^1974 

'\ - 

Tabular Source Book 

Survey of Working Conditions, Final Report of Univariate and 
Bivariate Tables , Document No. 2916-0001, U.S. Government Printing 
Office', August 1971. (Ot^t of print). 

Final Report ■ / * 

Quinn, R.P., Mangione, T.W. , and others. The 1969-'70 Survey of 
Working Conditions: Chronicles of an Unfinished Enterprise . 
Ann Arbor, Michigan: Survey Research Center, 1973. 

♦ 

Items marked below with an astet-iak appear in original qr revised forms 
as chapters in the aforementioned final report. 

Published Analytical and Methodological Reports 

* Barnowe, J.T., Mangione, T.W., and Quinn, R. P. Quality of employment 

indicators, occupational classifications and demographic 
characteristics as predictors of job satis factidn. Paper read at 
^ . 80th annual meeting of American Psychological Association, 

Honolulu, 1972. - 

* Campbell, D. B.^ Relative influence of job and supervision on shared 

worker attitudes. Journal of Applied Psychology , 1971, 55, 521-25. 

* 

Cohen, M. S. Sex differences In compensation, journal of Human 
Resources, 1971, 6 (4), 434-447. v'"'^ 

s ^ 

' \ " ■- 

-'^ Crowley, J., Levitin, T., and Quinn, R.P. Facts and fictions about 
the American working woman^ ; Paper read at 80th annual tae^^iing 
^ of American^PSychological Association, Honolulu, 1972. \ ' 

* Crowley, J., Levitin, T., and Quintt, r/p/ Seven deadly half-truths 

about women, t^sychology Today , March, 1973, p. 94. \ 

, ' ■ - fci ^ ■ 

Eden, D. Organizational membership vs. self-eraployment: Another 
blow to the American dream. Organizational Behavior & Human " 
Performance , in pitess. 

Eden, D. Self-employed workers: A comparison group for organiza- 
tional psychology. . Organizational Behavior and Human Performance . 
1973, 9, 186-214. '■ ~ 

* Fine, B. 1). Comparison of Organizational Membership and Self 

Employment . Doctoral dissertation. The University of Michigan. 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, University Microfilms, 1970. No. 71-23751. 
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1 

Herrlck, N.Q. Who's unhappy at work and why.' Manpower . January 1972, 
1-4. * . 

Herrlck, N.Q. The now generation of workers. In H. L. Sheppard and . 

N.Q. Herrlck (Eds:;) Where Have All the^ ifeobots Gone ? New York: 
The Free Press, 1972, pp. 113-121.- f. 

Herrlck, Pockets of discontent. In H.L. Sheppard and N. Q. 

Hei^^ck (Eds.) Where Have All the Robots Gone ? New Yorkj 
9m Free Press, 1972, pp. 3-16. • \ 

Herrlck, N. Q-. and Qulnn, R. P. The working conditions survey as a 
source of social Indicators. . Monthly Labor Review , 1971, 94 
(4), 15-24. 

Levltln, T., Qulnn, R. P., and Staines, G. L. Sex discrimination against 
the Ajnerlcan working woman. American Behavioral Scientist , 
1971, 15(2), 237-254. Also read at 79th annual meeting of 
American Psychological Association, Washington, D.C., 1971. 

LevltUn, T., Qulnn, R. P., and Staines, G. L. A woman Is 58% of a 
man . . . Psychology Today . March, 1973, p. 89. 

Manglone, T.^W. The Validity of Job Satisfaction . Doctoral dissertation 
The University of Michigan. Ann Arbor, Michigan, University 
Microfilms, 1973. 

Qulnn, R. P., and Manglone, *T. W. Evaluating weighted models -of 

measuring job satisfaction: A Cinderella 'story. Organizational 
Behavior and Human Performance , 1973, JJD, 1-23. Also read at 
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